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CHAPTER  I 


IN  WHICH  DAVID  THBTNO  ARRIVES  AT  CAREW  8  CROSSING 

The  snow  had  ceased  falling.  No  wind  stirred  among 
the  trees  that  covered  the  hillsides,  and  every  shrub,  every 
leaf  and  twig,  still  bore  its  feathery,  white  load.  Slowly 
the  train  labored  upward,  with  two  engines  to  take  it  the 
steepest  part  of  the  climb  from  the  valley  below.  David 
Thryng  gazed  out  into  tie  quiet,  white  wilderness  and 
was  glad.  He  hoped  Carew's  Crossing  was  not  beyond  all 
this,  where  the  ragged  edge  of  civilization,  out  of  which  the 
toiling  train  had  so  lately  lifted  them,  would  begin  again. 

He  glanced  from  time  to  time  at  the  young  woman  near 
the  door  who  sat  as  the  bishop  had  left  her,  one  slight  hand 
grasping  the  handle  of  her  basket,  and  with  an  expression 
on  her  face  as  placid  and  fraught  with  mystery  as  the  scene 
without.  The  train  began  to  crawl  more  heavily,  and, 
looking  down,  Thryng  saw  that  they  were  crossing  a  trestle 
over  a  deep  gorge  before  skirting  the  mountain  on  the 
other  side.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  be 
carried  beyond  his  station.  He  stopped  the  smiling  young 
brakeman  who  was  passing  with  his  flag. 

"Let  me  know  when  we  come  to  Carew's  Crossing,  will 
you?" 

"Next  stop,  suh.    Are  you  foh  there,  suh?" 

"Yes.    How  soon?" 

"Half  an  houh  mo*,  suh.  I'll  be  back  d'rectly  and  help 
you  oflF,  suh.  It's  a  flag  station.  We  don't  stop  there 
in  winter  'thout  we're  called  to,  suh.  Hotel's  closed 
now." 

"Hotel  ?  Is  there  a  hotel  ? "  Thryng's  voice  betokened 
dismay. 

"Yes,  suh.  It's  a  right  gay  little  place  in  summah, 
suh."    He  passed  on,  and  Thryng  gathered  his  scattci^d 
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j!r!i' J!L*"1  '^••'^^  ^"^ '""  «^  ^  fin«*  h"  Jong  jour- 
ney  so  nearly  at  an  end.  "  ' 

hnn^r;!?*''"*^^r'?*.™'''^Vf**™'"?'y  untouched  b^  the 

b^n  iTvirTk^I***  only  hint  that  these  fa«tne.sse«  had 

rWnlv  ^      ^  '^"'"5"  *^'?P*  '*^»''  «»  occasional  rough. 
deeply  red  wagon  road,  windfng  off  among  the  lulls. 

unwiti  #«^  trestle  crossed,  the  engines  labored  slowly 

rfJ^^  r  •*'"*,•  '^*".:  *"™'"«  «  «»''»'P  curve,  began  to 

^^'xu**"*""*  .*'""«  '^«  "»"^w  track  with  a  speed  that 

^ujd  ^e  coaches  to  rock  and  sway;    and  tCthcy 

iS^^nt."'''  '  ^~*'»"«'  dropping  down  to  it  like  a  rush- 
Immediately  Thyng  found  himself  deposited  in  the 
2   &""'?'  »ome  distance  from  the  station  platform,  and 
at  the  same  mstant,  above  the  noise  of  the  retreating  train 

mtl^^HoJle^'^  ri^'  "^^i'  '•t  *^™u'  ^i^  ^'"^  •'  I^^  "-^ 
ii«.!f„k^  u  JJ^^'*  '^*'°'»  *>c  *>ad  watched,  and 
^X  i''Tl,**\*'?;^  ^"  wondering,  flashed  by  him  and 
caught  at  the  bndle  of  a  fractious  colt,  that  was  rearing 
and  plungmg  near  the  comer  of  the  station.  ^ 

h^r^ff*i'"T**'*?P*™**'?'  r."^  *^c  'rant'c  animal  swung 
at  h^  side  ^    *^  *'^''  ""^  ^^'^  ''•'''''"« »""'« 

Under  the  heavy  vehicle  to  which  the  ill-assorted  ani- 
Itjr  *"rt^'  «  chUd  lay  unconscious,  and  David 
sprang  forward,  his  weakness  forgotten  in  the  demand  for 

M,^;n-I«  *"  '-1?**°*  ^f  ^*^  .^'■^^^  the  little  chap  from 
wJ^«  v'  P«f.'°",'^«d'  %^m  the  m„le.  succeeded  in 
backing  him  to  his  place  The  cause  of  its  fright  having 
bythis  time  disappeared,  the  colt  became  tractable  and 

f^o^S^tSeTrrsland  "°^^"^'  *"  ^^^^'  ^^^^  *^^  »^"^'« 
wh7Z^^"'*'*  *^^'5  ''°^'"  ^^  '*'*^'  *»d  «he  ran  to  the  boy. 

^7^^  t""k  ^'  ?.^  *^"*  "^e'"  h™.  murmuring  sooth- 
Info  w^Mlbling""  '"  '^""^  ^'"""^  ^^^  "-'^  ^"''  ^"-t 
ar^Tourione^^^n^^^^      No  one  is  hurt.    You  are  not. 
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"I  couldn't  I  «p  a  holt  of  'cm."  he  sobbed. 

"You  fthouldn't  have  done  it,  honey.  You  should  have 
let  me  get  home  as  best  I  could.  Her  face  was  one 
which  could  express  much,  passive  as  it  had  been  before. 
"Where  was  Frale?" 

"He  took  the  othah  ho'se  and  lit  out.  They  was  aftah 
him.    They—" 

"S-sh.  There,  hush !  You  can  stand  now;  try,  Hoyle. 
You  are  a  man  n    *  " 

The  little  fellow  rose,  and,  perceiving  Tli.yng  for  the 
first  time,  stepped  shylpr  behind  his  sister.  David  noticed 
that  he  had  a  deformity  which  caused  him  to  carry  his 
head  twisted  stifl9y  to  one  side,  and  also  that  he  had  great, 
beautiful  brown  eyes,  so  like  those  of  a  hunted  fawn  as 
he  turned  them  upon  the  stranger  with  wide  appeal,  that 
he  seemed  a  veritable  creature  of  the  wilderness  by  whic^ 
they  were  surrounded. 

Then  the  girl  stepped  forward  and  thanked  him  with 
voice  and  eyes;  but  he  scaix>ely  understood  the  words  she 
said,  as  her  tones  trailed  lingeringly  over  the  vowels,  and 
almost  eliminated  the  "r,"  so  lightly  was  it  touched, 
while  her  accent  fell  utterly  strange  upon  his  English  ear. 
She  looked  to  the  harness  with  practised  eye,  and  then 
laid  her  hand  beside  Thryng's,  on  the  bridle.  It  was  a 
strong,  shapely  hand  and  wrist. 

"I  can  manage  now,"  she  said.  "Hoyle,  get  my  basket 
foh  me." 

But  Thryng  suggested  that  she  climb  in  and  take  the 
reins  first,  although  the  animals  stood  quietly  enough  now ; 
the  mule  looked  even  dejected,  with  hanging  head  and 
forward-drooping  ears. 

The  girl  spoke  gently  to  the  colt,  stroking  him  along  the 
side  and  murmuring  to  him  in  a  cooing  voice  as  she 
mounted  to  the  high  seat  and  gathered  up  the  reins.  Then 
the  two  beasts  settled  themselves  to  their  places  with  a 
wontedness  that  assured  Thryng  they  would  be  perfectly 
manageable  under  her  hand. 

David  turned  to  the  child,  relieved  him  of  the  basket, 
which  was  heavy  with  unusual  weight,  and  would  have 
lifted  him  up,  but  Hoyle  eluded  his  grasp,  and,  scrambling 
over  the  wheel  with  catlike  agility,  slipped  shyly  into  his 
place  close  to  the  girl's  side.    Then,  with  more  than  child- 
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like  thouditfuliieM.  the  boy  looked  up  into  her  face  and 
■aid  in  a  low  voice : — 

"The  gen'I'man'ii  things  is  ovah  yandah  by  the  track. 
Caw.  He  cyant  tote  'em  ak>ne.  I  reckon.  Whar  5n  he 
gain  f 

I  TiS"  TiF^tf^  remembered  himself  and  his  liceds.     He 
Sul!      ">«'»»«. of  tracjc  curving  away  up  the  mountoin 
side  m  one  direction,  and  in  the  other  loi.t  in  a  deep  cut 
in  the  hills;  at  the  steep  red  banks  rising  high  on  each 
side,  arched  over  by  leafy  forest  growth,  with  all  the  in- 
teriacmg  branches  and  smallest  twigs  bearing  their  deli- 
cate  burden  of  white,   feathery  snow.     He  caught  his 
breath  as  a  sense  of  the  strange,  untamed  beauty,  mar- 
vellous and  utterly  lonely,  struck  upon  him.    Beyond  the 
track*,  hiffh  up  on  the  mountain  slope,  he  thought  he 
spied,  we  I-nigh  hid  from  sight  by  the  pines,  the  gambrel 
MI*?  'fge  building  —  or  was  it  a  snow-covered  rock  ? 
Is  that  a  house  up  there?"  he  asked,  turning  to  the 
girl,  who  sat  leaning  forward  and  looking  steadily  down  at 
nim. 

"That  is  the  hotel." 

"A  road  must  lead  to  it.  then.    If  I  could  get  up  lore. 
I  could  send  down  for  my  things."  f       '^f 

«.m^SJ3  ?k  °"«  ^"'".  P'Ped  the  boy;  and  Thiyng 
I!??ff  .  !r  ^^  »>rakeman's  words,  and  how  he  had  re- 
belled at  the  thought  of  a  hotel  inco  ^  lously  set  amid  this 
primeval  beauty;  but  now  he  longed  for  the  comfort  of  a 
warm  room  and  tea  at  a  hospitable  table.  He  w-shcd  he 
had  accepted  the  bwhop's  invitation.  It  wa.s  a  predica- 
ment to  be  dropped  m  this  wild  spot,  without  a  store,  a 
cabin,  or  even  a  thread  of  blue  smoke  to  be  seen  as  in- 
dicating a  human  habitation,  and  no  ,soul  near  save  these 
two  children. 

The  sun  was  sinking  toward  the  western  hilltops,  and 
a  chillness  began  creeping  about  him  as  the  shadows 
lengthened  across  the  base  of  the  mountain,  leaving  onlv 
the  heights  in  the  glowing  light. 

"Really,  you  know,  I  can't  say  what  I  am  to  do.  I'm 
a  stranger  here  —  " 

It  seemed  odd  to  him  it  the  moment,  but  her  face, 
framed  in  the  huge  sunbonnet,~a  delicate  flower  set 
m  a  rough  calyx,  —  suddenly  lost  all  expression.     She 
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did  m     move  nor  open  her  lip^t.     Thryng  thought  he 
detect  J  a  look  of  fear  in  the  boy's  eyes,  as  he  crq>t  closer 

to  her. 

Ill  a  floMh  came  to  him  the  realization  of  the  difficulty. 
His  frien<l  had  toUl  him  of  these  people,  —  their  occupa- 
tionii.  their  fear  of  the  world  outside  and  below  their  fast- 
neiues,  and  how  sealouiily  they  yarded  their  homes  and 
their  rig  \n  from  outside  intrusion,  yet  how  hospitable 
and  generous  they  were  to  all  who  could  not  be  considered 
their  hereditary  enemies. 

He  boHtencd  to  Hpeak  reassuring  words,  and,  bethinking 
himself  that  she  had  called  the  boy  Uoyle,  he  explained 
how  one  Adam  Hoyle  had  sent  him. 

"The  doctor  is  my  friend,  you  know.  He  built  a  cabin 
somewhere  within  a  day's  walk,  he  told  me,  of  Carew'a 
Crossing,  on  a  mountain  top.    Maybe  you  knew  him  ?" 

A  slight  smile  crept  about  the  girl's  lips,  and  her  eves 
brightened.    "Yes.  suh.  we-all  know  Doctah  Hoyle.' 

"I  am  to  have  the  cabin  —  if  I  can  find  it  —  live  there 
as  he  did.  and  see  what  your  hills  will  do  for  me."  He 
laughed  a  little  as  he  spoke,  deprecating  his  evident  weak- 
ness, and.  lifting  his  cap,  wiped  khe  cold  moisture  from 
his  forehead. 

She  noted  his  fatigue  and  hesitated.  The  boy's  question- 
ing eyes  were  fixed  on  her  face,  and  she  glanced  down  into 
them  an  answering  look.  Her  lips  parted,  and  her  eyes 
glowed  as  she  turned  them  again  on  David,  but  she  spoke 
still  in  the  same  passive  monotone. 

"Oh,  yes.  My  little  brothah  was  <  vmed  fob  him,  — 
Adam  Hoyle.  —  but  we  only  call  him  Hoyle.  It's  a  right 
long  spell  since  the  Doctah  was  heoh.  His  cabin  is  right 
nigh  us,  a  little  highah  up.  Theah  is  no  place  wheah  you 
could  stop  nighah  than  ouahs.  Hoyle,  jump  out  and  help 
fetch  his  things  ovah.  You  c.".n  put  them  in  the  back  of 
the  wagon,  suh,  and  ride  up  with  us.  I  have  a  sight  of 
r'^om  foh  them." 

The  child  was  out  and  across  the  tracks  in  an  instant, 
seizing  a  valise  much  too  heavy  for  him,  and  Thryng  cut 
his  thanks  short  to  go  to  his  relief. 

"I  kin  tote  it,"  said  the  boy  shrilly. 

"No,  no.  I  am  the  biggest,  so  I'll  take  the  big  ones. 
You  bring  the  bundle  wiUi  the  strap  around  it  —  so. 
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Now  we  shall  get  on.  shan't  we?    But  you  are  pretty 

I'Sl"*^  'r.K*  '•"'."  "***P'"  ^°^  ^^  child's"^  face^aS 
smiles  at  the  praise.  "*«*icu 

r.JvVi^r'*^  ^""^^  •"  ''"'''^  «°^  •■"«•  '^•t'^out  which  last 

XS  fh  ^^"  ''''^.!;  F"^'  ?."  f  J°"™«y'  '^"d  with  much 
effort  they  managed  to  puU  the  box  along  and  hoist  it 
also  into  the  wagon,  the  body  of  which  was  filled  with  a>rn 
fodder,  covered  with  an  old  patchwork  quilt. 

Ihe  wagon  was  of  the  rudest,  clumsiest  construction 
the  heavy  box  set  on  axles  without  springs,  but  the  young 
&TTkI^  thankful  for  any  kiJid  ff'a  convejan^^ 
He  had  been  used  to  life  in  the  wild,  taking  thinm  as 

Sut  r/  '^r-^''^^^  '^^  *^"*'  a'board^shant?^  or 
out  under  the  open  sky;  with  men  brought  heterogene- 
ously  together,  some  merely  rough  woodsmen  in  their 
natural  environment,  others  the  scum  of  the  cities  to  whom 

fl^TncT  •''T  ^'^^  r*V^'  decency  second,  and  others, 
fleeing  from  justice  and  civilized  law.  hiding  ofttimes  a 
fine  nature  delicately  reared.  During  this  time  he  had 
seldom  seen  a  woman  other  than  an  occasional  camp  fol- 
lower of  the  most  degraded  sort.  ^ 

Inured  thus,  he  did  not  find  his  ride,  embedded  with 
good  corn  fodder,  much  of  a  hardship,  even  in  a  springless 
wagon  oyer  mountain  roads.  Wrapped  in  his  rug?  he 
braced  hunself  against  his  box.  with  his  face  toward  the 
rear  of  the  wagon,  and  gazed  out  from  under  its  archine 
canvas  hood  at  the  wild  way.  as  it  slowly  unrolled  behind 
them  and  was  pleased  that  he  did  not  have  to  spend  the 
night  under  the  lee  of  the  station. 

The  lingering  sunlight  made  flaming  banners  of  the  snow 
clouds  now  slowly  drifting  across  the  sky  above  the  white 
worid  and  touched  the  highest  peaks  with  rose  and  gold. 
Ihe  shadows,  ever  changing,  deepened  from  faintest  pink- 
mauve  through  heliotrope  tints,  to  the  richest  viole'  'n 
the  heart  of  the  gorges.  Over  and  through  all  was  che 
witching  mystery  of  fairy-like,  snow-wreathed  branches 
and  twigs  interwoven  and  arching  up  and  up  in  faint  per- 

If^r^u""  V'Tu*'^'^^''  *^**^^'  *"d  d«wn.  far  downfto 
the  depths  of  the  regions  below  them;  and  all  the  time, 
mingled  with  the  murmur  of  the  voices  behind  him. 
and  the  creaking  of  the  vehicle  in  which  they  rode,  and  the 
tramp  of  the  animals  -^  m  they  came  to  a  hard  roadbed 
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with  rock  foundation, — noises  which  were  not  loud,  but 
which  seemed  to  be  covered  and  subdued  by  the  soft  snow 
even  as  it  covered  everything,  —  could  be  heard^  a  light 
dropping  and  pattering,  as  the  overladen  last  year's  leaves 
and  twigs  dropped  their  white  burden  to  the  ground. 
Sometimes  the  great  hood  of  the  wagon  struck  an  over- 
hanging bough  and  sent  the  snow  down  in  showers  as 
they  passed. 

Heavily  they  climbed  up,  and  warily  made  their  descent 
of  rocky  steeps,  passing  through  boggy  places  or  splashing 
in  clear  streams  which  issued  from  springs  in  the  mountain 
side  or  fell  from  some  distant  height,  then  climbing  again 
only  to  wind  about  and  again  desc€nd.  Often  the  way  was 
rough  with  boulders  that  had  never  been  blasted  out,  — 
sometimes  steeply  shelving  where  the  gorge  was  deepest 
and  the  precipice  sheerest.  Past  all  dangers  the  girl  drove 
with  skilful  hand,  now  encouraging  her  team  with  her 
low  voice,  now  restraining  them,  where  their  load  crowded 
upon  them  over  slippery,  shelving  rocks,  with  strong  pulls 
and  sharp  command.  David  marvelled  at  her  serenity 
under  the  strain,  and  at  her  courage  and  deftness.  With 
the  calmness  of  the  boy  nestling  at  her  side,  he  resigned  him- 
self to  the  sweet  witchery  of  the  time  and  place.  Glanc- 
ing up  at  the  high  seat  behind  him,  he  saw  the  child's  feet 
dangling,  and  knew  they  must  be  cold. 

"Why  can't  your  little  brother  sit  back  here  with  me  ?" 
he  said;  "I'll  cover  him  with  my  rug,  and  we'll  keep  each 
other  warm." 

He  saw  the  small  hunched  back  stiffen,  and  try  to  appear 
big  and  manly,  but  she  checked  the  team  at  a  level  dip  in 
the  road. 

"Yes,  sonny,  get  ovah  theah  with  the  gentleman. 
It'll  be  some  coldah  now  the  sun's  gone."  But  the  little 
man  was  shyly  reluctant  to  move.  "Come,  honey. 
Sistah'd  a  heap  rathah  you  would." 

Then  David  reached  up  and  gently  lifted  the  atom  of 
manhood,  of  pride,  sensitiveness,  and  affection,  over  where 
he  caused  him  to  snuggle  down  in  the  fodder  close  to  his 
side. 

For  a  while  the  child  sat  stiffly  aloof,  but  gradually  his 
little  form  relaxed,  and  his  head  drooped  sideways  in  the 
hollow  of  the  stranger's  shoulder,  held  comfortably  by 
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Thryng's  kindly  encircling  arm.  Soon,  with  his  small  feet 
wrapped  in  the  warm,  soft  rug,  he  slept  soundly  and  sweetly, 
rocked,  albeit  rather  roughly,  in  the  jolting  wagon. 

Thryng  also  dreamed,  but  not  in  sleep.  His  mind  was 
stirred  to  unusual  depths  by  his  strange  surroundings  — 
the  silence,  the  mystery,  the  beauty  of  the  night,  and  the 
suggestions  of  grandeur  and  power  dimly  revealed  by  the 
moonlight  which  bathed  the  world  in  a  flood  of  glory. 

He  was  uplifted  and  drawn  out  of  himself,  and  at  -he 
same  time  he  was  thrown  back  to  review  his  life  and  to 
see  his  most  inward  self,  and  to  marvel  and  question  the 
wherefore  of  it  all.  Why  was  he  here,  away  from  the  ac- 
tive, practical  affairs  which  interest  other  men  ?  Was  he 
a  creature  oif  ideals  only,  or  was  he  also  a  practical  man, 
taking  the  wisest  means  of  reaching  and  achieving  results 
most  worth  while?  He  saw  himself  in  his  childhood  — 
in  his  youth  —  in  his  young  manhood  —  even  to  the 
present  moment,  jogging  slowly  along  in  a  far  country, 
rough  and  wild,  utterly  dependent  on  the  courtesy  of  a 
slight  girl,  who  held,  for  the  moment,  his  life  in  her  hands; 
for  often,  as  he  gazed  into  the  void  of  darkness  over  nar- 
row ledges,  he  knew  that  only  the  skill  of  those  two  small 
hands  kept  them  from  sliding  into  eternity:  yet  there  was 
about  her  such  an  air  of  wontedness  to  the  situation  that 
he  was  stirred  by  no  sense  of  anxiety  for  himself  or  for  her. 

He  took  out  his  pipe  and  smoked,  still  dreaming,  com- 
paring, and  questioning.  Of  ancient  family,  yet  the 
yount'cr  son  of  three  generations  of  younger  sons,  all  prob- 
ability of  great  inheritance  or  title  so  far  removed  from 
him,  it  behooved  that  he  build  for  himself — what? 
Fortune,  name,  everything.  Character?  Ah,  that  was 
his  heritage,  all  the  heritage  the  laws  of  England  allowed 
him,  and  that  not  by  right  of  English  law,  but  because, 
fixed  in  the  immutable,  eternal  Will,  some  laws  there  are 
beyond  the  power  yf  man  to  supersede.  With  an  invol- 
untary stiffening  of  his  body,  he  disturbed  for  an  instant 
the  slumbering  child,  and  quite  as  involuntarily  he  drew 
him  closer  and  soothed  him  back  to  forgetfuJness;  and 
they  both  dreamed  on,  the  child  in  his  sleep,  and  the  man 
in  his  wide  wakefulness  and  intense  searching. 

His  uncle,  it  is  true,  would  have  boosted  him  far  toward 
creating  both  name  and  fame  for  himself,  in  either  army 
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',^'menf Sesthe/hav^  torn  and  out  -d  m«mjd  and 
heal  diseases  they  have  engendered  —  yes      P«™'*Pi;,    . 

Surely  he  "j^  ,"8^,^     ""he  making  of  his  life  into  hi» 
over  his  own  *--»  and  late  up  work^.n.        .y 

seeming.    There  was  a  Wond "  vast      mjrsieno 

-i?.l'srwar»:^frHS 

revealed  by  the  white  light  ^J  «^^^-    f^Z  ^^d  at  last 
Into  the  infinite  he  must  search  —  searcn      anu  « 

surely  find. 


CHAPTER  II 


IN  WHICH  DAVID  THRYNO   EXPERIENCES  THE   HCN3PITAUTT 
or  THE  MOUNTAIN   PEOPLE 

Suddenly  the  jolting  ceased.  The  deep  stillness  of  the 
night  seemed  only  intensified  by  the  low  panting  of  the 
animals  and  the  soft  dropping  of  the  wet  snow  from 
the  trees. 

"What  is  it  ?"  said  Thryng,  peering  from  under  the  can- 
vas cover.    "Anything  the  matter  ?" 

The  beasts  stood  with  low-swung  heads,  the  vapor 
rising  white  from  their  warm  bodies,  wet  with  the  melting 
snow.  His  question  fell  unheard,  and  the  girl  who  was 
climbing  down  over  the  front  wheel  began  to  unhitch  the 
team  in  silence.  He  rolled  the  sleeping  child  in  his  rug  r,  "d 
leaped  out. 

"Let  me  help  you.  What  is  the  trouble  ?  Oh,  are  you 
at  home?" 

"  I  can  do  this,  suh.  I  have  done  it  a  heap  of  times. 
Don't  go  nigh  Pete,  suh.  He's  mighty  quick,  and  he's 
mean."  The  beast  laid  back  his  ears  viciously  as  David 
approached. 

"You  ought  not  go  near  him  yourself,"  he  said,  taking 
a  firm  grip  of  the  bridle. 

"Oh,  he's  safe  enough  with  me  —  or  Frale.  Hold  him 
tight,  suh,  now  you  have  him,  till  I  get  round  there. 
Keep  his  head  towa'ds  you.     He  certainly  is  mean." 

The  colt  walked  off  to  a  low  stack  of  corn  fodder,  as 
she  turned  him  loose  with  a  light  slap  on  the  flank;  and 
the  mule,  impatient,  stamping  and  sidling  about,  stretched 
forth  his  nose  and  let  out  his  raucous  and  hideous  cry. 
While  he  was  thus  occupied,  the  girl  slipped  off  his  har- 
ness and,  taking  the  bridle,  led  the  beast  away  to  a  small 
railed  enclosure  on  the  far  side  of  the  stack ;  and  David 
stood  alone  in  the  snow  and  looked  about  him. 

He  saw  a  low,  rambling  house,  which,  although  one  struc- 
ture, appeared  to  be  a  series  of  houses,  built  of  logs  plas- 
tered with  clay  in  the  chinks.    It  stood  in  a  tangle  of  wild 
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growth,  on  what  seemed  to  be  a  wide  ledge  jutting  out  from 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  which  loomed  dark  and  high 
behind  it.  An  incessant,  rushing  sound  pervaded  the 
place,  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  silence  or  a  breathing  of 
the  mountain  itself.  Was  it  wind  among  the  trees,  or 
the  rushing  of  water?  No  wind  stirred  now,  and  yet 
the  sound  never  ceased.  It  must  be  a  torrent  swollen 
by  the  melting  snow. 

He  saw  the  girl  moving  in  and  out  among  the  shadows, 
about  the  open  log  stable,  like  a  wraith.  The  braying  of 
the  mule  had  disturbed  the  occupants  of  the  house,  for 
a  candle  v  as  placed  in  a  window,  and  its  little  ray  streamed 
forth  and  was  swallowed  up  in  the  moonlight  and  black 
shades.  The  child,  awakened  by  the  horrible  noise  of 
the  beast,  rustled  in  the  com  fodder  where  Thryng  had 
left  him.  Dazed  and  wondering,  he  peered  out  at  the 
young  man  for  some  moments,  too  shy  to  descend  until 
his  sister  should  return.  Now  she  came,  and  he  scrambled 
down  and  stood  close  to  her  side,  looking  up  weirdly,  his 
twisted  little  form  shivering  and  quaking. 

"Run  in,  Hoyle,"  she  said,  looking  kindly  down  upon 
him.     "Tell  mothah  re're  all  right,  son." 

A  woman  came  to  the  door  holding  a  candle,  which 
she  shaded  with  a  gnarled  and  bony  hand. 

"That  you,  Cass?"  she  quavered,  "Who  aire  ye 
talkin'  to?" 

"Yes,  Aunt  Sally,  we'll  be  there  directly.  Don  t  let 
mothah  get  cold."  She  turned  again  to  David.  "I 
reckon  you'll  have  to  stop  with  us  to-night.  It's  a  right 
smart  way  to  the  cabin,  and  it'll  be  cold,  and  nothing 
to  eat.  We'll  bring  in  your  things  now,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing we  can  tote  them  up  to  your  place  with  the  mule, 
and  Hoyle  can  go  with  you  to  show  you  the  way." 

She  turned  toward  the  wagon  as  if  all  were  settled, 
and  Thryng  could  not  be  effusive  in  the  face  of  her  direct 
and  conclusive  manner ;  but  he  took  the  basket  from  her 
hand. 

"Let  me  —  no,  no  —  I  will  bring  in  everything.  Thank 
you  very  much.  I  can  do  it  quite  easily,  taking  one 
at  a  time."  Then  she  left  him,  but  at  the  door  she  met 
him  and  helped  to  lift  his  heavy  belongings  into  the 
house. 
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The  room  he  entered  was  warm  and  brighUy  lisfated 

walked  toward  it  and  stretched  his  hands  to  thVfire - 
a  generous  fire  — the  mountain  home's  luxury. 

wh1^?!l^*"*  ^'^  *^^'"f  ^"  ^^  ^^^  «n  the  hearth 
n  SLT   "P  *  savory  odor  most  pleasant  and  appealing 

warming  his  httle  body,  on  which  his  coarse  gariients 
face  in  a  manner  disconcerting,  even  in  a  child,  had  Thryna 

Ihr^t.X*'*^"  *^'°?'-  ^'^PPf*  **»"«  «"ddenly  into 
i?rl  oniti^  M^°  environment,  he  was  observing  the 
fS  V^i  ^^  old  woman  as  mtently.  though  less  openly,  as 
the  boy  was  watching  him.  t^   j>»= 

Presentjy  he  felt  himself  uncannily  the  object  of  a 
scrutiny  far  different  from  the  child's  wide^yed  gaze! 

whljf  T'"^  °T  ^''  '^°"!^«^  *<>^»«*  the  corner  fr^ 
which  the  sensation  seemed  to  emanate,  he  saw  in  the 

f  nS^lS"  ""^^  four-posted  bed.  set  in  their  hollow  sockets 

His  physician's  feeling  instantly  alert,  he  stepped  to  the 
bedside  and  bent  oyer  the  wasted  form,  whKh  seemed 
hardly  to  raise  the  clothing  from  its  level  smoothness,  as 
arr    Jd  •  motionless  smce  some  careful  hand  had 

u  "^?;/f  *l°"'*  ^"°^  ™e'  I  reckon.  'Tain't  likely.  Who 
,Y^L  ^**^  Iterated,  still  looking  unflinchingly  in  his  eyes. 

Wit  s  a  gentleman  who  knows  Doctah  Hoyle,  mothah. 
He  sent  him.    Don't  fret  you'se'f,"  said  the  girl  soothingly. 

I  m  not  one  of  the  frettin'  kind,"  retorted  the  mother, 
never  taking  her  eyes  from  his  face,  and  again  .speaking 
in  a  weak  monotone.     "Who  be  ye?"  =         i~       b 

•;My  name  is  David  Thiyng,  and  I  am  a  doctor,"  he  said 
quietly. 

''WTiere  be  ye  from  ?" 
Ho  fe^Kve^s'^"*""    Canada,   the  country  where  Doctor 
"I  reckon  so.    He  used  to  tell  'at  his  home  was  thar." 
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A  pallid  hand  was  reached  slowly  out  to  him.  "rm 
right  glad  to  see  ye.  Take  a  cheer  and  set.  Bring  a 
cheer,  Sally." 

But  the  giri  had  already  placed  him  a  chair,  which  he 
drew  close  to  the  bedside.  He  took  the  feeble  old  hand 
and  slipped  his  fingers  along  to  rest  lightly  on  the  wrist. 

"You  needn't  stan'  watchin*  me,  Cass.  You  'n'  Sally 
set  suthin*  fer  th'  doctah  to  eat.  I  reckon  ye're  all  about 
gone  fer  hunger." 

"Yes,  mothah,  right  soon.  Fry  a  little  pork  to  go  with 
tae  pone.  Aunt  Sally.    Is  any  coffee  left  in  the  pot?" 

1.  1*1  1.**°^®  P"*  ^"  *  ^^*'®  ™°'  ^^®"  ^  heered  the  mule 
hollah.  I  knowed  ye'd  want  it.  Might  throw  in  a  mite 
mo  now  th'  gentleman's  come." 

The  two  women  resumed  their  preparations  for  supper, 
the  boy  continued  to  stand  and  gaze,  and  the  high  voice 
of  the  frail  occupant  of  the  bed  began  again  to  talk  and 
question. 

"When  did  you  come  down  fom  that  thar  countiy  whar 
Doctah  Hoyle  lives  at?"  she  said,  in  her  monotonous 
wail. 

.«"^°"^.^.*y*  '^^-  ItraveUed  slowly,  for  I  have  been 
ill  myself. 

"Hit|s  right  quare  now;  'pears  like  ef  I  was  a  doctah  I 
wouldn  t  low  myself  fer  to  get  sick.  An*  you  seed  Doctah 
Hoyle  fo  days  back  ! " 

"No,  he  has  gone  to  England  on  a  visit.  I  saw  his  wife, 
though,  and  his  daughter.  She  is  a  young  lady  —  is  to 
be  married  soon." 

"They  do  grow  up  —  the  leetle  ones.  Hit  don't  seem 
mon  yestahday  'at  Cass  was  like  leetle  Hoyle  yandah, 
an^  hit  don't  seem  that  since  Doctah  Hoyle  was  here 
an  leetle  Hoyle  came.  We  named  him  fer  th'  doctah. 
VV  :    ,1  reckon  ef  th'  doctah  was  here  now  'at  he  could 

^uT.  *°"®'  ^^y^  ef  he'd  'a'  stayed  here  I  nevah 
would  a  got  down  whar  I  be  now.  He  was  a  right  good 
doctah,  bettah'n  a  yarb  doctah  —  most  —  I  reckon  so." 

David  smiled.  "I  think  so  myself,"  he  said.  "Are 
there  many  herb  doctors  here  about  ?  " 

"Not  rightly  doctahs,  so  to  speak,  but  they  is  some  'at 
knows  a  heap  about  yarbs." 

"  Good.    Perhaps  they  can  teach  me  something." 
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♦I.  J5*  i^  '■**  '""  '^^J^'y  "''«' »  *>it  iVom  the  pUlow  and 
"Who  £*"  ^^'^  -uddetUy5ha,-p  iu  their  scrutin? 

as  v^kn^w^k'!!'^*'"''.^    What  a,re  ye  here  fer?    Sech 

"w^un^"  ****  ^"^^  '^'^^^  '^  '       °"t  to  lam 

David  saw  his  misUke  and  hastenea  to  allay  the  sua- 

picion  which  gleamed  out  at  him  almost  mdigna^tlv 

onlv  CtTi  ''.^i  ^  ~'^'  '^  ^^^«''  '"ke  Adam  Lylc. 
^y  that  I  don  t  know  as  much  as  he  -  not  yet  The 
wisest  man  m  the  world  can  learn  more  if  he  watches  out 

J^^many'JjS;^?'  '^"^^  -«^'  ^  •^»>»«  *»  t^^  -- 

th^  knC*  ft^'al  ffi..*^"'  ^">  *  ^-P  o'  ^olks  thinks 

«nlSf  wT"  tF*{?*?'  "*^  ^'y"*  ^«*n«d  't'ack  in  his  stiff, 
fflt  Vh?^  1  ut"'  ^^  ^''^"^  »«»"«d  him.  He  saw 
iii  K^f  t.?^'^'if**^°"^^  ."°^'"«  «*>«"*  setting  to  rights 
and  brushing  here  and  there  with  an  unique.  Lme-made 

^SlnT  S  ^^l^"*"*^  *™«  ^°*«»«y  listening  ^ 

vo^nlLdnglar ""°''"  '^^'   """"'  ^''  ^'"""'^^ 

The^^n'?no^Jli'^°''**^.ti!'^'*  ["  °"«h  mountains? 
1  hey  hain  t  no  settlement  nighabouts  here,  an'  them  what's 
sick  ham  t  no  money  to  pay  doctahs  with.  I  reckon  Siey'U 
hev  to  stay  sick  fer  all  o'  you-uns."  ^ 

n^^  ^S^^"^  ^"*°  ^^^  «yes  a  moment  quietly :  then  he 

ZLv  •  f^^  ^^y  ^  ^''  *^^*rt  he  saw  was  tLugh  the 
magic  of  one  name.  •."twujju  lue 

"S?  ?  ^"iP'^iP':  ^°y'e  do  when  he  was  down  here  ?  " 

ThinL^7  ^f'".*  "°.°."'*  "^i'^'  "J^e  he  was." 
pen  David  laughed  outright,  a  gay.  contagious  laueh 
and  after  an  instant  she  laughed  also.         "^"^'^"^  *»"«»»' 
I  agree  with  you."  he  said.     "But  you  see   I  am  a 

welf  T„d%"^  ^''  f  ^.^^  "?'  ™^  hei.'^^^rknoVs  me 
well  —  and  I  mean  to  do  as  he  did.  if  —  I  can  " 

f«J»^iT  *",u  "^^P  ^^.^^^  o^  utter  weariness,  and  leaned 
g3l±'  tt^hf  '?  h«  knees  his  head  in  hi;  hands,  and 
fS  H        •     ^'?';'?^  ^^'    The  memories  which  had 

TO  envelop  him   so  that  m  a  moment  the  present  was 
swept  away  into  oblivion  and  his  spirit  w^.Tit  w^re 
suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  bod/  and  ^^AedTnto 
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the  past.  He  had  been  unable  to  touch  any  of  the  greasy 
cold  stuff  which  had  been  offered  him  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  journey,  and  the  heat  brought  a  drowsiness 
on  him  and  a  famtness  from  lack  of  food. 
k"i?"*L~:  Cassandry  !  Look  to  him."  called  the  mother 
shrilly,  but  the  girl  had  already  noticed  his  strange  ab- 
straction, and  the  small  Adam  Hoyle  had  drawn  back, 
m  awe.  to  his  mother. 

"  Get  some  whiskey.  Sally,"  said  the  girl,  and  David 
roused  himself  to  see  her  bending  over  him. 
"Ti?  T*"*  ^j""*  gone  off  in  a  doze."  he  said  weakly. 
Ihe  long  ride  and  then  this  warmth  —  "  Seeing  the 
anxious  faces  around  him.  he  laughed  again.  "It's  noth- 
ing, I  assure  you.  only  the  co„ifort  and  the  smell  of  some- 
thing good  to  eat;"  he  sniffed  a  little.  "What  is  it?" 
he  asked. 

•  ?i?  ^?'fe  T^\  ^T'""^  *1**  shaking  the  frying  salt  pork 
m  the  skillet  at  the  fireplace,  and  the  odor  aggravated 
his  already  too  keen  appetite. 

"Ye  was  more'n  sleepy.  I  reckon."  shrilled  the  woman 
from  the  bed.  Hain't  that  pone  done.  Sally  ?  No,  'tain't 
liquor  he  needs;  hit's  suthin'  to  eat." 

Theu  the  girl  hastened  her  slow,  gliding  movements, 
drew  splmt  chairs  to  a  table  of  rough  pine  that  stood 
against  the  side  of  the  room.  and.  stooping  between  him 
and  the  fare,  pulled  something  from  among  the  hot  ashes. 
Ihe  fare  made  the  only  light  in  the  room,  and  David 
never  forgot  the  supple  grace  of  her  as  she  bent  thus 
sUhouetted  — the  perfect  line  of  chin  and  throat  black 
against  the  blaze,  contrasted  with  the  weird,  witchlike  old 
woman  with  roughly  knotted  hair,  who  still  squatted  in 
the  heat,  and  shook  the  skillet  of  frying  pork. 

"Thar,  now  hit's  done,  I  reckon,"  said  old  Sally,  slowly 
rising  and  straightening  her  bent  back;  and  the  woman 
from  the  bed  called  her  orders. 

"Not  that  cup,"  she  cried,  as  Sally  began  pouring  black 
coffee  into  a  cracked  white  cup.  "Git  th'  chany  one.  I  hid 
hit  yandah  in  th'  comder  'hind  that  tin  can,  to  keep  'em 
f  om  usin  hit  ev?ry  day.  I  had  a  hull  set  o'  that  when  I 
married  Farwell.  Give  hit  here."  She  took  the  precious 
rehc  m  her  work-worn  hands  and  peered  into  it,  then  wiped 
It  out  with  the  corner  of  the  sheet  which  covered  her. 
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Thb  Tlryng  did  not  aee.    He  was  watching  the  giri,  mm 
SwidelS^^te  'n«»nt  corn-bread  and  placed  it 

"Come,*  ahesaid.  "You  sure  must  be  right  hungry.  Sit 
here  and  eat."  David  felt  like  one  drunU  wit^weari- 
ness  when  he  rose,  and  caught  at  the  edge  of  the  Uble  to 
steady  himself. 

QuA^A^  ^°"  ^""«^'  too  ? "  he  asked,  "and  Hoyle,  here  ? 
bitbeside me ;   we  re  gomg  to  have  a  feast,  little  chap." 

The  gurl  placed  an  earthen  crock  on  the  table  and  took 
from  It  honey  m  Uie  broken  comb,  rich  and  dark. 
^   Have  a  htUe  of  this  with  your  pone.    It's  right  good," 

"Frale,  he  found  a  bee  tree,"  piped  the  child  suddenly, 
gaining  confidence  as  he  saw  the  stranger  engaged  in  the 
veiy  nwrnai  act  of  eating  with  the  relish  of  an  ordinary 
man.  He  edged  forward  and  sat  himself  gingerly  on  the 
outer  comer  of  the  next  chair,  and  accepted  a  huge  piece 
of  the  pone  from  David's  hand.    His  sister  gave  him  honey, 

"ale^TfJ^^^nkfiir  °'  "^^  ^"^""«  '°'  P°'^  ^"  *^- 
David  sipped  his  coffee  from  the  flowered  "chany  cud" 
contentedly.  Served  without  milk  or  sugar,  it  was  strong, 
hot.  and  revivmg.  The  mri  shyly  offered  more  of  the  corn- 
bread  as  she  saw  it  rapidly  disappearing,  pleased  to  see 
off"        ^  **8^'^y'  y«t  abashed  at  having  nothing  else  to 

.  ",^'™  ^'"y  ^e  can  give  you  only  such  as  this     We 

the"  hoIi7  ••     ^°"       '"        °'*'*^*    ^^""^  *  ''"'®  ™°^  °' 

"Ah,  hut  this  is  fine.    Good,  hey,  little  chap  ?     You 

are  doing  a  veiy  beneficent  thing,  do  you  know,  saving  a 

^?Ji  !i  S*  ^'"""^  "P  **  ^^'^  fl»«h«*  face,  and  she 

smiled  deprecatingly.    He  fancied  her  smiles  were  rare. 

But  It  is  ouite  true.  Where  would  I  be  now  but  for 
you  and  Hoyle  here?  Lying  under  the  lee  side  of  the 
sUtion  coughing  my  life  away,  — and  all  my  own  fault, 
too.     I  should  have  accepted  the  bishop's  invitation." 

You  helped  me  when  the  colt  was  bad."  Her  soft 
T**'  k    *°^  monotonous,  fell  musically  on  his  ear  when 

"Naturally  —  but  how  about  that,  anyway?     It's  a 
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wonder  you  weren't  killed.  How  came  a  youngster  like 
you  there  alone  with  those  beasts  ?  "  Thryng  had  an  abrupt 
manner  of  springing  a  cjuestion  which  startled  the  child, 
•ndhf  edged  away,  furtively  watching  his  sister. 

Did  you  hitch  that  kicking  brute  alone  and  drive  all 
that  distance  ?  " 

•"Aunt  Sally,  she  he'pcd  me  to  tie  up;  she  give  him  co*n 
whilst  I  th  owed  on  the  strops,  an'  when  he's  onccl  tied  up, 
he  goes  all  right."  The  atom  grinned.  "Hit's  his  way. 
"««"»«««.  but  he  nevah  works  both  ends  to  oncet." 

"Good  thing  to  know;  but  you're  a  hero,  do  you  under- 
stand that  ?  The  child  continued  to  edge  away,  and 
David  reached  out  and  drew  him  to  his  side.  Holding 
him  by  his  two  sharp  little  elbows,  he  gave  him  a  playful 
shake.       I  sav,  do  you  know  what  a  hero  is  ?" 

The  sUrtled  boy  stopped  grinning  and  looked  wildly  to 
his  sister,  but  receiving  only  a  smile  of  reassurance  from 
her,  he  lifted  his  great  eyes  to  Thryng's  face,  then  slowly 
the  httle  form  relaxed,  and  he  was  drawn  within  the  doc- 
tors encircling  arm. 

"I  don't  reckon,"  was  all  his  reply,  which  ambiguous 
remark  caused  David,  in  his  turn,  to  look  to  the  sister  for 
elucidation.  She  held  a  long,  lighted  candle  in  her  hand, 
and  paused  to  look  back  as  she  was  leaving  the  room. 

Yes,  you  do,  honey  son.  You  remembah  the  boy  with 
the  quare  long  name  si-tah  told  you  about,  who  stood  there 
when  the  ship  was  all  afiah  and  wouldn't  leave  because 
his  fathah  had  told  him  to  bide?  He  was  a  hero." 
But  Hoyle  was  too  shy  to  respond,  and  David  could  feel 
..ilJ  n  L  ^  thumping  against  his  arm  as  he  held  him. 
11  Y  *  gentleman,  Hoyle.  He  don't  bite,  I  reckon," 
called  the  mother  from  her  comer. 

"His  name  begun  like  yourn,  Cass,  bu{  I  cyan't  re- 
membah the  hull  of  it." 
"Casablanca,  was  it  ?"  said  Thryng,  smiling. 
I  reckon.    Did  you-uns  know  him  ? " 

w  "^®r2j  ^*\*  ^™*'*  ^^'^P  '•'^e  y°»'  I  used  to  read  about 
him.  Then  the  atom  yielded  entirely,  and  loaned  com- 
fortably  against  David,  and  his  sister  left  them,  carrvinc 
the  candle  with  her. 

Old  Sally  threw  another  log  on  the  fire,  and  the  flames 
leaped  up  the  cavernous  chimney,  lighting  the  roo  n  with 
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W  w^;  J^/v.  ^™^'  °PP?'**^  *^«  «n«  ^here  the  mother 
huJV  ^^^u  ^n^^nse  four-poster  bed.  and  before  if 
hung  a  coarse  homespun  curtain,  half  concealinc  it      Af 

widowWore'  '  '*^P''  °^  *^^"«  ^"^^  P^^  fro'"  the 

Beside  the  window  of  smaU  panes  was  a  shelf  on  whioli 

wSrTd  hnw  I^*^^  '*'"  ^^T"«  *°  the  spindle.     Davfd 
bo:iyTou'„L''„:''.^  "^■'"  "'"  "''"''•      You  .aid  .„me- 

ho3:;  v^i«  Je-tu^jthiS.!:"''  •"""■•' '-'  »•  --^  - 

^  Tell  me  about  it.    Where  was  it  ?" 
Hit  war  up  yandah,  highah  up  th'  mountain.    They  is 
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a  hole  thar  what  wil'  cats  live  in,  Wil*  Cat  Hole.  Frale,  he 
war  a  hunfn'  fer  a  cat.  Some  men  thar  at  th'  hof  el,  they 
war  plumb  mad  to  hunt  a  wil'  cat  with  th'  dogs,  an'  Frale, 
he  'lowed  to  git  th*  cat  fer  'em." 

"And  when  was  that  ?" 

"Las*  sumi,  ah.  when  th'  hotel  war  open.  They  war 
a  heap  o'  n  en  ai  th'  hotel." 

"And  1  ow  about  thf^  oee  tree  ?" 

"Frale,  he  nevah  let  on  like  he  know'd  thar  war  a  bee 
tree,  an'  tuiri  Ihv'  fall  he  took  me  with  him,  an*  we  made  a 
big  fire,  an'  then  we  cut  down  th'  tree,  an'  we  stayed  thar 
th'  hull  day,  too,  an*  eat  thar  an'  had  ros'n  ears  by  th'  fire, 
too." 

"  I  say,  you  know.  There  seem  to  be  a  lot  of  things  you 
will  have  to  enlighten  me  about.  After  you  get  through 
with  the  bee  tree  you  must  tell  me  what  'ros'n  ears'  are. 
And  then  what  did  you  do  ?" 

"Thar  war  a  heap  o'  honey.  That  tree,  hit  war  nigh- 
about  plumb  full  o'  honey,  and  th'  bees  war  that  mad  you 
couldn't  let  'em  come  nigh  ye  'thout  they'd  sting  you. 
They  stung  me,  an'  I  nevah  hollered.  Frale,  he  'lowed  ef 
you  hollered,  you  wa'n't  good  fer  nothin',  goin'  bee  hunt'n'." 

]| Is  Frale  your  brother?" 

"Yas.  He  c'n  do  a  heap  o'  things,  Frale  can.  They 
war  a  heap  o'  honey  in  that  thar  tree,  'bout  a  bar'l  full,  er 
more'n  that.  We  hev  a  hull  tub  o'  honey  out  thar  in 
th'  loom  shed  yet,  an'  maw  done  sont  all  th'  rest  to  th* 
neighbors,  'cause  maw  said  they  wa'n't  no  use  in  humans 
bein'  fool  hogs  like  th'  bees  war,  a-keepin'  more'n  they  could 
eat  jes'  fer  therselves." 

"Yas,"  called  the  mother  from  her  corner,  where  she 
had  been  admiringly  listening;  "they  is  a  heap  like  that- 
a-way,  but  hit  ain't  our  way  here  in  th'  mountains.  Let 
th  doctah  tell  you  suthin'  now,  Hoyle,  —  ye  mount  larn  a 
heap  if  ye  d  hark  to  him  right  smart,  'thout  talkin'  th'  hull 
time  youse'f." 

"I  has  to  tell  him  'bouts  th'  ros'n  ears  — he  said  so. 
Thar  they  be."  He  pointed  to  a  bunch  of  Indian  corn. 
You  wrop  'em  up  in  ther  shucks,  whilst  ther  green  an' 
sof ,  and  kiver  'em  up  in  th'  ashes  whar  hit's  right  hot, 
and  then  when  ther  rosted,  eat  'em  so.  Now,  what  do 
you  know?" 
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'•Why,  he  knows  a  heap,  son.    Don't  ax  that-a-wav  " 
David  "^  '^'^^^'  away  across  the  ocean—"  began 

''Tell  'bout  th'  ocean,  how  hit  look." 
no,  ili?^  fil^^'^J^^  '^"'V'*  ^^ave  Indian  corn  nor  bee  trees, 
r ^e^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  '*^^  ---  -»  around  us.  and 

on'fire'?"*^**  ^"  °°^  ^^*'"  *^'  ^°^  '*'^'*  "^^""^  ^'*  war 

An!i^»I"^*J-"*  '''!f\r^"     '^^^"  ^^  *°'^  about  the  sea 
^th  uTeque^t-         ^''  ^'^'''  ""^  ^^  interrupted 

tbl' mt?°"  ?k"i,''u?^  seed  that  thar  fish  what  swallered 
the  man  in  th  Bible  an'  then  th'ow'd  him  up  agin?" 
Why  no,  son,  you  know  that  thar  fish  war  dade  long 

howyT"''^  ^^^  ^°"  ""'*"''  ^"^  ^"^^  questions! 

Old  Sally  sat  crouched  by  the  hearth  intently  listening 

?-i^°^-*l"*^r  questions  ^  the  child,  whose  pallid 
face  grew  pmk  and  animated,  and  whose  eyes  grew  larger 
as  he  strove  to  see  with  inward  vision  the  things  Thryng 

Leaning  confidingly  against  David,  he  sighed  with  reple- 
tion  of  joy^  He  was  not  eager  for  his  sister  to  return  — 
™o„  jT!  could  jean  forever  against  this  wonderful 
man  and  listen  to  his  tales.  But  the  doctor's  weariness 
was  growing  heavier  and  he  bethought  himself  that  the 
girl  had  not  eaten  with  them,  and  feared  she  was  taking 
trouble  to  prepare  quarters  for  him.  when  if  she  only  knew 
how  g'adly  he  ^ould  bunk  down  anywhere.  -  only  to 
sleep  while  this  blessed  and  delicious  drowsiness  was  over- 
powering  him. 

"Where  is  your  sister,  Hoyle?    Don't  you  reckon  it's 
veTSa?        ""^"^  ^^^  ^"  ^^  ^^'^'  a^«Pting  the  child's 

Ja^*u'^  "^u'"'  y^''  ^?  '^ady  in  th'  loom  shed,  likely." 
said  the  mother  ever  alert.  With  her  pale,  prematurely 
wrinkled  face  and  uncannily  bright  and  watchful  eves,  she 
^Z  VM  ^°",t^«"'ng:  all-pcrvading  spirit  of  the  place. 
..^.'  ?^T'  .*^  ^  what's  keepin'  her  so  long." 

slowl  ^^  °"*  ^^"  ^'^  ^^^  ^^'  ^*'"'"8  ^^"^self 
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'Run,  honey, 


u  hain't  afeared,  kin  drive  a  team  all 
hain't  nothin' ;  I  ben  all  ovah  these 
heah  mountains  when  thar  wa'n't  one  star  o'  light.  Maybe 
you  kin  he'p  her." 

At  that  moment  she  entered,  holding  the  candle  high 
to  light  her  way  through  what  seemed  to  be  a  dark  passage, 
her  still,  sweet  face  a  bit  flushed  and  stray  taches  of 
white  cotton  down  clinging  to  her  blue  homespun  dress. 
"The  doctah's  mos'  dade  fer  sleep,  Cass." 

"I  am  right  sorry  to  keep  you  so  long,  but  we  are 
obleeged — " 

She  lifted  troubled  eyes  to  his  face,  as  Thryng  inter- 
rupted her. 

"Ah,  no,  no!  I  really  beg  your  pardon  —  for  coming 
in  on  you  this  way  —  it  was  not  right,  yoa  know.  It  was 
a  —  a  —  predicament,  wasn't  it?  It  certainly  wasn't 
right  to  put  you  about  so;  if  —  you  will  just  let  me  go 
anywhere,  only  to  sleep,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged.  I'm 
making  you  a  lot  of  troulile,  and  I'm  so  sorry." 

His  profusion  of  manner,  of  which  he  was  entirely  un- 
aware, embarrassed  her ;  although  not  shy  like  her  brother, 
she  had  never  encountered  any  one  who  spoke  with  such 
rapid  abruptness,  and  his  swift,  penetrating  glance  and 
pleasant  ;ase  of  the  world  abashed  her.  For  an  instant 
she  stood  perfectly  still  before  him,  slowly  comprehend- 
ing his  t>-  ■Tht,  then  hastened  with  her  inherited,  inborn 
ladyho^i  "lieve  him  from  any  sense  that  his  sudden 

descent  their  privacy  was  an  intrusion. 

Her  m.iid  moved  along  direct  lines  from  thought  to 
expression  —  from  impulse  to  action.  She  knew  no  con- 
ventional tricks  of  words  or  phrases  for  covering  an  awk- 
ward situation,  and  her  only  way  of  avoiding  a  self-betrayal 
was  by  silence  and  a  masklike  impassivity.  During  this 
moment  of  stillness  while  she  waited  to  regain  her  poise, 
he,  quick  and  intuitive  as  a  woman,  took  in  the  '^uation, 
yet  he  fa>'"d  to  comprehend  the  character  before   iim. 

To  or  .tccustomed  to  the  conventional,  perfect  sim- 
plicity seems  to  conceal  somethir  '  held  back.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  tl^at  all  is  being  rev*  , led,  hence  her  slower 
thought,  in  reality,  comprehended  him  the  more  truly. 
What  he  supposed  to  be  pride  and  shame  over  their  meagre 
accommodations  was,  in  reality,  genuine  concern  for  his 
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comfort,  and  embarrassment  before  his  ease  and  ready 
phrases.  As  in  a  swift  breeze  her  thoughts  were  caught 
up  and  borne  away  upon  them,  but  after  a  moment  they 
would  sweep  back  to  her  — a  flock  of  innocent,  startled 
doves. 

Still  holding  her  candle  aloft,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
and  smiled.  "We-uns  are  right  glad  you  came.  If  you 
can  be  comfortable  where  we  are  obliged  to  put  you  to 
sleep,  you  must  bide  awhile."  She  did  not  say  "obleeged " 
this  time.  He  had  not  pronounced  it  so,  and  he  must 
know. 

"That  is  so  good  of  you.  And  now  you  are  very  tired 
yourself  and  have  eaten  nothing.  You  must  have  your 
own  supper.  Hoyle  can  look  after  me."  He  took  the 
candle  from  her  and  gave  it  to  the  boy,  then  turned  his 
own  chair  back  to  the  table  and  looked  inquiringly  at  Sally 
squatted  before  „he  fire.  "Not  another  thing  shall  you 
do  for  me  until  you  are  waited  on.    Take  my  place  here." 

David's  manner  seemed  like  a  command  to  her,  and  she 
shd  into  the  "hair  with  a  weary,  drooping  movement. 
Hoyle  stood  holding  the  candle,  his  wry  neck  twisting  his 
^ad  to  one  side,  a  smile  on  his  face,  eying  them  sharply. 
He  turned  a  questioning  look  to  his  sister,  as  he  stiffened 
himself  to  his  newly  acquired  importance  as  host. 

Thryng  walked  over  to  the  bedside.     "In  the  morning, 

when  we  are  all  rested,  I'll  see  what  can  be  done  for  you," 

^e  said,  taking  the  proffered  old  hand  in  his.     "I  am  not 

Dr.  Hoyle,  but  he  has  taught  me  a  little.     I  studied  and 

practised  with  him,  you  know." 

11  "^l7  y^  ^  '^^^^  y^  ^^^^  ^^^^  a  heap.  Hit's  right 
like  th  Lord  sont  ye.  You  see  suthin'  'peared  like  to  give 
way  whilst  I  war  a-cuttin'  light  'ud  th'  othah  day,  an'  I 
went  all  er  a  heap  'crost  a  log,  an'  I  reckon  hit  hurt  me 
some.  I  hain't  ben  able  to  move  a  foot  sence,  an'  I  lay 
out  thar  nigh  on  to  a  hull  day,  whilst  Hoyle  here  run  clar 
down  to  Sally's  place  to  git  her.  He  couldn't  lif  me 
hisse  f,  he  s  that  weak ;  he  tried  to  haul  me  in,  but  when 
I  hollered,  — sufferin'  so  I  war  jes'  'bleeged  to  holler,  — he 
kivered  me  up  whar  I  lay  and  lit  out  fer  Sally,  an'  she  an' 
her  man  they  got  me  up  here,  an'  here  I  ben  ever  since.  I 
reckon  I  never  will  leave  this  bed  ontwell  I'm  cyarried  out 
m  a  box." 
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«r".9^'  "®'.  °°*^  *^** '    You're  too  much  alive  for  that. 

Well  see  about  it  to-morrow.     Good  night." 

..  ^^°^J*^/V*y  ^*>ow  you  the  way,"  said  the  girl,  rising. 

Your  bed  is  m  the  loom  shed.  I'm  right  sorry  it's  so  cold. 
1  put  blankets  there,  and  you  can  use  all  you  like  of  them. 
1  would  have  given  you  Frale's  place  up  garret  —  only  -  • 
he  might  come  in  any  time,  and — " 

"Naw,  he  won't.  He's  too  skeered  'at—"  Hoyle's 
interruption  stopped  abruptly,  checked  b\  a  glance  of  his 
sisters  eye. 

"I  hope  you'll  sleep  well — " 

"Sleep?  I  shall  sleep  like  a  log.  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
sleep  for  a  week.  It's  awfully  good  of  you.  I  hope  we 
haven  t  eaten  all  the  supper,  Hoyle  and  I.  Come,  little 
chap.  Good  night."  He  took  up  his  valise  and  followed 
the  boy,  leaving  her  standing  by  the  uncleared  table,  gaz- 
ing after  him." 

"Now  you  eat,  Cassandry.  You  are  nigh  about  per- 
ished you  are  that  tired,"  said  her  mother. 

Then  old  Sally  brought  more  pork  and  hot  pone  from 
the  ashes,  and  they  sat  down  together,  eating  and  sipping 
their  black  coffee  in  silence.  Presently  Hoyle  returned 
and  began  removing  his  clumsy  shoes,  by  the  fire. 

"Did  he  ax  ye  a  heap  o'  questions,  Hoyle?"  que  »ed 
the  old  woman  sharply. 

|;Naw.     Did'n'  ax  noth'n'." 

"Waal,  look  out  'at  you  don't  let  on  nothin'  ef  he  does. 
Talkin'  may  hurt,  an'  hit  may  not." 

]]He  hain't  no  government  man,  maw." 

"Hit's  all  right,  I  reckon,  but  them  'at  lams  young  to 
hold  ther  tongues  saves  a  heap  o'  trouble  fer  therselves." 

After  they  had  eaten,  old  Sally  gathered  the  few  dishes 
together  and  placed  all  the  splint-bottomed  chairs  bock 
agauist  the  sides  of  the  room,  and,  only  half  disrobing, 
crawled  into  the  far  side  of  the  bed  opposite  to  the  mother's, 
behind  the  homespun  curtain. 

"To-morrow  I  reckon  I  kin  go  home  to  my  old  man, 
now  you've  come,  Cass." 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl  in  a  low  voice,  "you  have  been  right 
kind  to  we-all,  Aunt  Sally." 

Then  she  bent  over  her  mother,  ministering  to  her  few 
wants;   lifting  her  forward,  she  shook  up  the  pillow,  and 
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T  A  •S*'i.**7  *^^  ."P°"  't'  and  lighUy  kissed  her  cheeir 
The  ch.  d  had  quick  y  dropped  to  sleep.  cuS  un  Hke  a 
ball  m  the  farther  side  of  his  mother^bed^undStur^ 
by  the  low  murmur  of  conversation.  CaWndJa  d^ 
her  chair  close  to  the  fire  and  sat  long  iraSn^  info  tJ. 

eX?  'IL"^"'  ^f'J  l-^-^^Wingrafeirof  g  „w^^^ 
embers,     bhe  uncoiled  her  heavv  bronze  hai,>  o«^  B"'wmg 

she  sat.  It  shone  m  the  firelight  as  if  it  had  drawn  its 
tint  from  the  fire  itself,  and  the  cold  night  had  Tmllh 
with  electricity  that  it  flew  out  and  followed  the  cSmb  t  f 
each  hair  were  alive,  and  made  a  moving  aureoK  wwm 
red  amber  about  her  drooping  figure  in  the  midst  oTt^ 
sombre  shadows  of  the  room.  Her  face  erew  sad  anH  hZ 
hands  moved  listlessly   and  at  last  s^  f iTp^d  f ^m  her 

tZ  *°i^'  ''"f '  ^"^  ^«Pt  ««f«y  and  p^ed.  he"  lios 
te"iF  *Hf  ^^'l*^  soundlessly.     Once  her  motSr  awoke 

fa^?  at"her"ttn't'^.  '"^"k  ^7  .P'"«"  ^^  S  ant-' 
stant  at  her.  then  slowly  subsided,  and  again  slept. 


CHAPTER  III 


IN  WHICH  AUNT  SALLY  TAKES  HEB  OEPARTUBE  AND  MEETS 

FRALE 

The  loom  shed  was  one  of  the  log  cabins  connected  with 
the  nr^in  building  by  a  roofed  passage,  which  Thryng  had 
noticed  the  evening  before  as  being  an  odd  fashion  of  house 
architecture,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  small  flock  of 
cabms  all  nestling  under  the  wings  of  the  old  building  in 
the  centre. 

The  shed  was  dark,  having  but  one  small  window  with 
glass  panes  near  the  loom,  the  other  and  larger  opening 
bemg  tightly  closed  by  a  wooden  shutter.    David  slept 
late,  and  awoke  at  last  to  find  himself  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  his  dreams  in  this  unique  room,  all  in  the  deep- 
est shadow,  except  for  the  one  warm  bar  of  sunlight  which 
fell  across  his  face.    He  drowsed  off  again,  and  his  mind 
began  piecing  together  fragments  and  scenes  from  the 
previous  day  and  evening,  and  immediately  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  mystery,  moonlit,  fairylike,  and  white,  a  little 
crooked  being  at  his  side  looking  up  at  him  like  some 
gnome  creature  of  the  hills,  revealed  as  a  part  of  the  en- 
chantment.   Then  slowly  resolving  and  melting  away  after 
the  manner  of  dreams,  the  wide  spaces  of  the  mysteiy 
drew  closer  and  warmer,  and  a  great  centre  of  blazing  logs 
threw  grotesque,  dancing  lights  among  them,  and  an  old 
face  peered  out  with  bright,  keen  eyes,  now  seen,  now  lost 
m  the  fitful  shadows,  now  pale  and  appealing  or  cautiously 
withdrawn,  but  always  watching  —  watching  while  the 
httle  crooked  being  came  and  watched  also.    Then  be- 
tween him  and  the  blazing  light  came  a  dark  figure  sil- 
houetted  blackly   against   it,   moving,    stooping,    rising, 
going  and  coming  —  a  sweet  girl's  head  with  heavily 
coiled  hair  through  which  the  firelight  played  with  flashes 
of  Its  own  color,  and  a  delicate  profile  cut  in  pure,  clean  lines 
melting  into  throat  and  gently  rounded  breast;    like  a 
spirit,  now  here,  now  gone,  again  near  and  bending  over 
nim,  —  a  ministering  spirit   bringing  him   food,  —  until 
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gradually  this  half  wake,  dreaming  reminiscence  concen- 
trated u^n  her,  and  again  he  saw  her  standing  holding  the 
candle  high  and  ooking  up  at  him,  —  a  wondering,  ques- 
tionmg  spint.— then  drooping  wearily  into  the  chair  by  the 
uncleared  tabic  and  again  waiting  with  almost  a  smile  on 
her  parted  hps  as  he  said  "good  night."  Good  nigl :? 
Ah,  yes.    It  was  morning. 

Again  he  heard  the  continuous  rushing  noise  to  which 
he  had  listened  in  the  white  mystery,  that  had  soothed 
faim  to  slumber  the  night  before,  rising  and  falling  — 
never  ceasmg.    He  roused  himself  with  sudden  energy  and 
bounded  from  his  couch.    He  would  go  out  and  inves- 
tigate.   His  sleep  had  been  sound,  and  he  felt  a  rejuve- 
nation he  had  not  experienced  in  many  months.     When 
he  threw  open  the  shutter  of  the  large  unglazed  window 
space  and  looked  out  on  his  strange  suiroundings,  he 
found  himself  in  a  new  world,  sparkling,  fresh,   clear, 
shining  with  sunlight  and  glistening  with  wetness,  as  though 
the  whole  earth  had  been  newly  washed  and  varnished. 
The  sunshine  streamed  in  and  warmed  him,  and  the  air, 
failed  with  winelike  fragrance,  stirred  his  blood  and  set 
nis  pulses  leaping. 

He  had  been  too  exhausted  the  previous  evening  to  do 
more  than  fall  into  the  bed  which  had  been  provided  him 
and  sleep  his  long,  uninterrupted  sleep.  Now  he  saw 
why  they  had  called  this  part  of  the  home  the  loom  shed, 
for  between  the  two  windows  stood  a  cloth  loom  left  just 
as  It  had  been  used,  the  warp  like  a  tightly  stretched 
veil  of  white  threads,  and  the  web  of  cloth  begun. 

In  one  comer  were  a  few  bundles  of  cotton,  one  of 
which  had  been  torn  open  and  the  contents  placed  in  a 
thick  layer  over  the  long  bench  on  which  he  had  slept, 
and  covered  with  a  blue  and  white  homespun  counter- 
pane. The  head  had  been  built  high  with  it,  and  sheets 
spread  over  all.  He  noticed  the  blankets  which  had 
covered  him,  and  saw  that  they  were  evidently  of  home 
nianufacture,  and  that  the  white  spread  which  covered 
them  was  also  of  coarse,  clean  homespun,  ornamented 
W^squares  with  rude,  primitive  needlework.  He  mar- 
vmi>a  at  the  industry  here  represented. 
A  \^  it'^^^  toilet,  the  preparation  had  been  most  simple. 
A  shelf  pteced  on  pegs  driven  between  the  logs  supported 
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a  piece  of  looking-glass ;  a  splint  chair  set  against  the  wall 
served  as  wash-stand  and  towel-rack -the  homespun 
cotton  towels  neatly  folded  and  hung  over  the  ffi" 
a  wo<Klen  pud  at  one  side  was  filled  with  clear  water,  me^ 
which  hung  a  d  p,H.r  of  gourd;  a  white  porcela  n  ba 'n 
was  place.1  on  the  chair,  over  which  a  cean  towel  had 
oeen  spread,  and  to  complete  all.  a  square  cut  from  the 
end  of  a  bar  of  yellow  soap  lay  l^^side  the  basin. 

David  snnled  as  he  Iwul  himself  to  the  refreshing  task 
of  batlnng  m  water  so  cold  as  to  be  really  icy.  I,  \^ 
•ce  had  formed  oyer  still  pools  without  during  the  „igl^; 
although  HOW  fast  d.sap,M.aring  under  the  glowing  mfm 
ing  sun.  Above  h,s  head,  laid  upon  cross-beams,  were 
bundles  of  wool  unearded.  and  carding-boards  hung  from 
nails  m  the  logs.  In  one  corner  was  a  rudely  constructed 
reel    and    rom  the  lcx,m  dangled  the  idle  shuttle  filed 

df hand  ':;5,rh"rV""S  J'^r^'  ^'^-^^^  ^'^^  -"- 

old  hands  which  had  so  often  thrown  it.  and  thinking 
of  them  he  hastened  his  toilet  that  he  might  co  in  and 
do  what  he  could  to  help  the  patient.  It  wafsnifS  enough 
return  for  the  kindness  shown  him.  He  feared  to  offer 
money  for  his  lodgment,  at  least  until  he  could  find  a 
way, 

from^  'll*'  l""  ^^  "^"^  vigor  and  very  hungry,  he  issued 
from  his  s  eeping-r(X)m,  sadly  in  need  of  a  shave,  but 
biding  his  time,  satisfied  if  only  breakfast  might  brforth- 

^fT."^-  "^'^^i.""  r^  t«  knoc-k.  for  the  liouse  door 
stood  open    flooding  the  place  with  sunlight  and  frosty 

lit  Ih  ,''^^  P''*"  "'  ^*^'  ^^  '^'^^'"g  «»  the  hearth 
as  If  ,t  h.xl  never  ceased  since  the  night  before,  and  the 
flames  leaped  hot  and  red  up  the  great  chimney. 

Ulcl  bally  no  longer  presided  at  the  cookery.  With 
a  arge  cup  of  black  coffee  before  her.  she  now  sit  at  the 
table  eatmg  corn-bread  and  bacon.  A  drooping  black 
sunbonnet  on  her  head  covered  her  unkempt,  grizzly  hair 
and  a  cob  pipe  and  bag  of  tobacco  lay  at  her  handf  She 
W  ^^^fyj"*'  departure.  Cassandra  had  returned,  and 
her  Gratuitous  neighborly  offices  were  at  an  end     The 

biJT^"''^/"^'  ^iu'""  *t^  fire,  arranging  a  cake  of  corn- 
bread  to  cook  m  the  ashes.  A  crane  swung  over  the 
flames  on  which  a  fat  iron  kettle  was  hung,  and  the  large 
coffee-pot  stood  on  the  hearth.    The  odor  of  breawSt  wS 
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■avory  and  appetizing.  As  David's  tall  form  cast  a  shadow 
acroiis  the  sunlit  space  on  the  floor,  the  old  mother's  voice 
called  to  him  from  the  corner. 

"Come  right  in,  Doctah;  tuke  a  cheer  and  set.  Your 
breakfast's  ready,  I  reckon.     How  have  you  slept,  suh  ?" 

The  girl  at  the  fire  rose  and  greeted  him,  but  he  missed 
the  boy.     "Where's  the  little  chap?"  he  asked. 

"Cassandiy  sent  him  out  to  wash  up.  F'ust  thing 
•he  do  when  she  gets  home  is  to  begin  on  Hoyle  and  wash 
him  up." 

^^  "He  do  get  that  dirty,  poor  little  son,"  said  the  girl. 
"It's  like  I  have  to  torment  him  some.  Will  you  have 
breakfast  now,  suh  ?  Just  take  your  chair  to  the  table, 
and  I'll  fetch  it  directly." 

"Won't  I,  though !  What  air  you  have  up  here !  It 
makes  me  hungry  merely  to  breathe.  Is  it  this  way  all 
the  time  ?  " 

"Hit's  this-a-way  a  good  deal,"  said  Sally,  from  under 
her  sunbonnet.  "Oh,  the'  is  days  hit's  some  colder, 
like  to  make  water  freeze  right  hard,  but  most  days  hit's 
a  heap  warmer  than  this." 

"T'hat's  so,"  said  the  invalid.  "I  hev  seen  it  so  warm 
a  he  p  V  winters  'at  the  trees  gits  fooled  into  thinkin*  hit's 
spring  an'  blossoms  all  out,  an'  then  come  along  a  late 
freez'n'  spell  an'  gits  ther  fruit  all  killed.  Hit's  quare 
how  they  does  do  that-a-way.  We-all  hates  it  when  the 
days  come  warm  in  Feb'uary." 

"Then  you  must  have  been  glad  to  have  snow  yester- 
day. I  was  disappointed.  I  was  running  away  from 
that  sort  of  thing,  you  know." 

Thryng's  breakfast  was  served  to  him  as  had  been 
his  supper  of  the  evening  before,  directly  from  the  fire. 
As  he  ate  he  looked  out  upon  the  usual  litter  of  corn  fodder 
scattered  about  near  the  house,  and  a  few  implements  of 
th?  simplest  character  for  cultivating  the  small  pocket  of 
rich  soil  below,  but  beyond  this  and  surrounding  it  was 
a  scene  of  the  wildest  beauty.  Giant  forest  trees,  inter- 
twined and  almost  overgrown  by  a  tangle  of  wild  grape- 
vines, hid  the  fall  from  sight,  and  behind  them  the  moim- 
tain  rose  abruptly.  A  continuous  stream  of  clearest 
water,  icy  cold,  fell  from  high  above  into  a  long  trough 
made  of  a  hollow  log.    There  at  the  running  water  stood 
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little  Hoyle,  his  coarse  cotton  towel  hung  on  an  azalia 
shrub,  giving  himself  a  thorough  struhbing.  In  a  moment 
he  came  in  jmnting,  shivering,  and  shining,  and  still  wet 
about  the  hair  and  ears. 

"Why,  you  are  not  half  drj-.  son,"  said  his  sister.  She 
took  the  towel  from  him  and  gave  his  head  a  vigorous 
rubbmg  "  Go  and  get  warm,  hont-y,  and  sistor'll  give 
you  breakfast  by  the  fire."  She  turiu'd  to  David  :  "  Likely 
you  take  milk  in  your  coffee.  I  never  thought  to  ask 
you.  She  left  the  room  and  returned  with  a  cup  of 
new  milk,  warm  and  sweet.  He  was  glad  to  get  it, 
finding  his  black  coffee  sweetened  only  with  molasses 
unpalatable. 

*   *!S°?'*  y?"  take  milk  in  your  coffee  ?    How  came  you 

to  tnmk  of  it  for  me  ?  " 

"I  knew^  a  lady  at  the  hotel  last  summer.    She  said 

that  up  no  th   most  everybody  does  take  milk  or  cream. 

one,  in  their  coffee." 

"I  never  seed  sech.      Hit's  clar  waste  to  my  thinkin'." 
Cassandra  smiled.     "That's  liecause  you  never  could 

abide  milk.    Mothah  thinks  it's  only  fit  to  make  buttah 

and  raise  pigs  on." 

Old  Sallv's  horse,  a  thin,  \vnry  beast,  gray  and  speckled, 
stood  ready  saddled  near  the  door,  his  bridle  hanging 
from  his  neck,  the  bit  dangling  while  he  also  made  his 
repast.  When  he  had  finished  his  corn  and  she  had 
finished  her  elaborate  farewells  at  the  bedside,  and  little 
Hoyle  had  with  much  effort  succeeded  in  bridling  her 
steed,  she  stepped  quickly  out  and  gained  her  seat  on  the 
nigh,  narrow  saddle  with  the  case  of  a  young  girl.  Meagre 
as  a  willow  withe  in  her  scant  black  cotton  gown,  perched 
on  her  bony  gray  beast,  and  only  the  bowl  of  her  cob 
pipe  projecting  beyond  the  rim  of  her  sunhonnet  as  indi- 
cation that  a  face  might  be  hidden  in  its  depths,  with  a 
nieal  sack  containing  in  either  end  sundry  gifts  — salt  pork, 
chicken,  corn-l)read,  an<l  meal  — slimg  over  the  horse's  back 
behind  her,  and  with  contentment  in  her  heart,  Aunt 
Sally  rode  slowly  over  the  hills  to  n-join  her  old  man. 

boon  she  left  the  main  road  and  struck  out  into  a  steep, 
narrow  trail,  merely  a  mule  track  arched  with  hornbeam 
and  dogwood  and  mulberry  trees,  and  towered  over  by 
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giant  chestnuti  and  oalcH  and  great  white  pines  and  deep 
green  hemloclu.  Through  myriad  leaflet  branches  the 
wind  soughed  pleasantly  overhead,  unfelt  by  her.  so  com- 
pletelv  was  she  protected  by  the  thickly  growing  luurel 
and  rhododendron  on  either  side  of  her  path.  The  snow 
of  the  dav  before  was  gone,  leaving  only  the  glistening 
wetness  of  it  on  stones  and  fallen  leaves  and  twin's  under- 
foot, while  in  open  spaces  the  sun  beat  warmly  down 
upon  her. 

The  trail  led  by  many  steep  scrambles  and  sharp  de- 
scents more  directly  to  her  home  than  the  road,  which 
wound  and  turned  so  frequently  as  to  more  than  double 
the  distance.  At  intervals  it  cut  across  the  roati  or  fol- 
lowed it  a  little  way,  only  to  diverge  again.  Here  and 
there  other  trails  crossed  it  or  branched  from  it,  leading 
higher  up  the  mountain,  or  off  into  some  gorge  following 
the  course  of  a  stream,  so  that,  excent  to  one  accustomed 
to  Its  intricacies,  the  path  might  easily  be  lost. 
^  Old  Sally  paid  no  heed  to  her  course,  apparently  leav- 
mg  the  choice  of  trails  to  her  horse.  She  sat  easily  on  the 
beast  and  smoked  her  pipe  until  it  was  f|uite  out,  when  she 
stowed  it  away  in  the  black  cloth  bag,  which  dangled  from 
her  elbow  by  its  strings.  Spying  a  small  sassafras  shrub 
leanmg  toward  her  from  the  bank  above  her  head,  she  gave 
it  a  vigorous  pull  as  .she  passed  and  drew  it,  rrnit  and  all, 
from  its  hold  in  the  soil,  beat  it  against  the  mossy  bank, 
and  swished  it  upon  her  skirt  to  remove  the  earth  cling- 
ing to  it.  Then,  breaking  off  a  bit  of  the  root,  she  chewed 
it,  while  she  thrust  the  rest  in  her  bag  and  used  the  top 
for  a  switch  with  which  to  hasten  the  pace  of  her  nag. 

The  small  stones,  loosened  when  she  tore  the  shrub 
from  the  bank,  rattled  down  where  the  soil  had  lieen 
washed  away,  leaving  the  steep  shelving  rock  side  of  the 
mountain  bare,  and  she  heard  them  leap  the  smooth  space 
and  fall  softly  on  the  moss  among  the  ferns  and  lodged 
leaves  below.  There,  crourhed  in  the  sun.  lay  a  man 
with  a  blaek  felt  hat  covering  his  face.  The  stones  falling 
about  him  caused  him  to  raise  himself  stoalthily  and  i)eer 
upward.  Descrying  only  the  lone  woniaii  .uid  the  grav 
horse,  he  gave  a  low  i)eculiar  cry.  almost  like  that  of  an 
animal  in  distress.  She  drew  rein  sharply  anu  listened. 
The  ciy  was  repeated  a  little  louder. 
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"Come  on  up  hyar,  Frale.    Hifg  on'v  me.    Hu*  come 
you  thar? 

He  climbed  rapidly  up  through  the  dense  undergrowth, 
and  stood  at  her  side,  breathing  quickly.  For  a  moment 
they  waited  thus,  regarding  each  other,  neither  speaking. 
1  he  boy  —  he  seemed  little  more  than  a  youth  -—  looked 
up  at  her  with  a  singularly  innocent  and  appealing  ex- 
pression, but  gradufiily  as  he  saw  her  impassive  and  un- 
relentmg  fiice.  his  own  resumed  a  hard  and  sullen  look, 
which  made  him  appear  years  older.  His  forehead  was 
damp  and  cold,  and  a  lock  of  silken  black  hair,  slightly 
curling  over  it,  increased  its  whiteness.  Dark,  heavy  rings 
were  under  his  eyes,  which  gleamed  blue  as  the  sky  be- 
tween long  dark  lashes.  His  arms  dropped  listlessly  at 
his  side,  and  he  stood  before  her,  as  before  a  dread  judge, 
bareheaded  and  silent.  He  bore  her  look  only  for  a  minute, 
then  dropped  his  eyes,  and  his  hand  clinched  more  tightly 
the  nm  of  his  old  felt  hat.  When  he  ceased  looking  at 
her,  her  eyes  softened. 

"I  'low  ye  mus'  hev  suthin*  to  say  fer  yourse'f,"  she 

"I  reckon."  The  comers  of  his  mouth  drooped,  and 
he  did  not  look  up.  He  made  as  if  to  speak  further,  but 
only  swallowed  and  was  silent. 

"Ye  reckon?    Waal,  why 'n't  ye  say?" 

"  They  hain't  nothin'  to  say.  He  war  mean  an*  —  an'  — 
he  s  dade.     I  reckon  he's  dade." 

"Yas,  he's  dade  — an'  they  done  had  the  buryin"* 
Her  voice  was  monotonous  and  plaintive.  A  pallor  swept 
oyer  his  face,  and  he  drew  the  back  of  his  hand  across 
his  mouth. 

"He  knowed  he  hadn't  ought  to  rile  me  like  he  done. 

ii.  ."  ,*P""  ^°  ^^^^  ^^^  *i°»'''  SO  home,  but  I  cyan't. 
Hit  jes  hangs  round  thar.  I  done  brung  him  down  an* 
lef  hira  in  your  shed,  an'  I  'lowed  p'rhaps  Uncle  Jerry'd 
take  him  ovah  to  his  paw."  Again  he  swallowed  and 
turned  his  face  away.  "The  critter'd  starve  up  yander. 
Anyhow,  I  am  t  boss  stealin'.  Hit  war  mo'n  a  hoss  'twixt 
him  an'  me."  From  the  low,  'quiet  tones  of  the  two  no 
one  would  have  dreamed  that  a  tragedy  lay  beneath  their 
words. 

"Look  a-hyar,  Frale.    Thar  wa'n't  nothin*  'twixt  him 
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an'  you.    Ye  war  both  on  ye  full  o'  mean  corn  whiskey, 
an'  ye  war  quarrellin'  'bouts  Cass."    A  faint  red  stole  into 
the  boy's  cheeks,  and  the  blue  gleam  of  his  eyes  between 
the  dark  lashes  narrowed  to  a  mere  line,  as  he  looked  an 
instant  in  her  face  and  then  oflF  up  the  trail. 
"Hain't  ye  seed  nobody  ?  "  he  asked. 
"You^  knows  I  hain't  seed  nobody  to  hurt  you-uns 
'thout  I'd  tell  ye.     Look  a-hyar,  son,  you  are  hungerin'. 
Come  home  with  me,  an'  I'll  get  ye  suthin'  to  eat.    Ef  you 
don't,  ye'll  go  back  an'  fill  up  on  whiskey  agin,  an'  thar'U 
be  the  end  of  ye."    He  walked  on  a  few  steps  at  her  side, 
then  stopped  suddenly. 

"I  'low  I  better  bide  whar  I  be.    You-uns  hain't  been 
yandah  to  the  fall,  have  ye  ?  " 

"I  have.  You  done  a  heap  mo'n  you  reckoned  on. 
When  Marthy  heered  o'  the  killin',  she  jes'  drapped  whar 
she  stood.  She  war  out  doin'  work  'at  you'd  ought  to  'a' 
been  doin'  fer  her,  an'  she  hain't  moved  sence.  She  like 
to  'a'  perished  lyin'  out  thar.  Pore  little  Hoyle,  he  run  all 
the  way  to  our  place  he  war  that  skeered,  an'  'lowed  she 
war  dade,  an'  me  an'  the  ol'  man  went  ovah,  an'  thar  we 
found  her  lyin'  in  the  yard,  an'  the  cow  war  lowin'  to  be 
milked,  an'  the  pig  squeelin'  like  hit  war  stuck,  fer  hunger. 
Hit  do  make  me  clar  plumb  mad  when  I  think  how  you  hev 
acted,  —  jes'  like  you'  paw.  Ef  he'd  nevah  'a'  started 
that  thar  still,  you'd  nevah  'a'  been  what  ye  be  now, 
a-drinkin'  yer  own  whiskey  at  that.  Come  on  home  with 
me." 

"I  reckon  I'm  bettah  hyar.  They  mount  be  thar 
huntin'  me." 

"I  know  you're  hungpfin'.  I  got  suthin'  ye  can  eat, 
but  I  'lowed  if  you'd  come,  I'd  get  you  an'  the  ol'  man 
a  good  chick'n  fry,"  She  took  from  her  stores,  slung  over 
the  nag,  a  piece  of  corn-bread  and  a  large  chunk  of  salt 
pork,  and  gave  them  into  his  hand.  "Tliar  !  Eat.  Hit's 
heart'nin'." 

He  was  suffering,  as  she  thought,  and  reached  eagerly 
for  the  food,  but  before  tasting  it  he  looked  up  again  into 
her  face,  and  the  infantile  appeal  had  returned  to  his  eyes. 

"Tell  me  more  'bouts  maw,"  he  said. 

"You  eat,  an'  I'll  talk,"  she  replied.  He  broke  a  large 
piece  from  the  corn-cake  and  crowded  the  rest  into  lus 
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pocket.    Then  he  drew  forth  a  huge  clasp-knife  and  cut 
a  thick  slice  from  the  <-av.'  salt  pork,  and  pulling  a  red  cotton 
handkerchief  from  hb  belt,  he  wrapped  it  around  the  le- 
uainder  and  held  it  under  his  am  as  he  ate. 

"She  hain't  able  to  move  'thout  hollerin',  she's  that 
bad  hurted.  Paw  an'  I,  we  got  her  to  bed,  an'  I  been 
thar  ever  since  with  all  to  do  ontwell  Cass  come.  Likely 
she  done  broke  her  hip." 

"Is  Cass  thar  now  ?  Hu'  come  she  thar  ?"  Again  the 
blood  sought  his  cheeks. 

"Paw  rode  down  to  the  settlement  and  telegrafted  fer 
her.  Pore  thing!  You  don't  reckon  what-aU  you  have 
done.  I  wisht  you'd  'a'  took  aftah  your  maw.  She  war 
my  own  sister,  'nd  she  war  that  good  she  must  'a'  went 
straight  to  glory  when  she  died.  Your  paw,  he  like 
to  'a'  died  too  that  time,  an'  when  he  married  Marthy 
Merlin,  I  reckoned  he  war  cured  o'  his  ways;  but  hit 
did'n'  last  long.  Marthy,  she  done  well  by  him,  an'  she 
done  well  by  you,  too.  They  hain't  nothin'  agin  Marthy. 
She  be'n  a  good  stepmaw  to  ye,  she  hev,  an'  now  see  how 
you  done  her,  an'  Cass  givin'  up  her  school  an*  comin' 
home  thar  to  ten'  beastes  an'  do  your  work  like  she  war 
a  man.  Her  family  wa'n't  brought  up  that-a-way,  nor 
mine  wa'n't  neither.  Big  fool  Marthy  war  to  marry  with 
your  paw.  Hit's  that-a-way  with  all  the  Farwells;  they 
been  that  quarellin'  an'  bad,  makin'  mean  whiskey  an' 
drinkin'  hit  raw,  killin'  hyar  an'  thar,  an*  now  you  go 
doin'  the  same,  an'  my  own  nephew,  too."  Her  face  re- 
mained impassive,  and  her  voice  droned  on  monotonously, 
but  two  tears  stole  down  her  wrinkled  cheeks.  His  face 
settled  into  its  harder  lines  as  she  talked,  but  he  made  no 
reply,  and  she  continued  querulously  :  "Why 'n't  you  pay 
heed  to  me  long  ago,  when  I  tol'  ye  not  to  open  that  thar 
still  again  ?  You  are  a  heap  too  young  to  go  that-a-way, 
—  my  own  kin,  like  to  be  hung  fer  man-killin'." 

"When  did  Cass  come?"  he  interrupted  sullenly. 

•;Las'  evenin'." 

"I'll  drap  'round  thar  this  evenin'  er  late  night,  I  reckon. 
I  have  to  get  feed  fer  my  own  boss  an'  tote  hit  up  er  take 
him  back  —  one.  All  I  fetched  up  last  week  he  done  et." 
He  turned  to  walk  away,  but  stood  with  averted  head  as 
she  began  speaking  again. 
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♦I.-,  S  •  ^""l^u  °°  ^"^^  '°**^  *^»°«-  You  keep  clar  o* 
Uiar.  Bnng  the  hoss  to  me.  an*  I'll  ride  him  home.  WTiat 
you  want  o   the  beast  on  the  mountain,  anyhow?    Hit's 

tolJ^C^  T^**J^f ^  ^V'/"'''  ^*-  A"  you  want  is  to  gi? 
to  see  Cass,  but  hit  won't  do  you  no  good,  leastways  not 

I  •^Iro^'^Vr^'^  ^^  she  won't  look  at  ye  no  more. 
I  reckon.  They  is  a  man  thar.  too.  now."  He  started 
back,  his  hands  clinched,  his  head  lifted,  in  his  whole^r 
ySuX^slfter'"  "^'''^-  "^har  now.  look  at  ye.  '&'[ 
;;  Tain't  me  I'm  feared  he's  after.  How  come  he  thar?" 
hoof?  oHL''**^  ^% las*  evenin'  -"    A  sound  of  horses* 

i^;L    1-  ♦^•~*'^  ^"  .^^°^  ^'^^ted  her.    They  both 
waited,  listening  intently.     "Thar  they  be.    Git "  she 

sT^T?.^ •      *?^f  ,*°**  °^"  ^^  I  °^«*  "P  ^thye.  to   ay  'a? 
she  d  leave  suthin'  fer  ye  to  eat  on  the  big  rock  'hind  the 

^m  and  held  him  by  the  coat  an  instant,  "Son.  leave 
whiskey  alone     Hit's  the  only  way  you  kin  do  to  get  hen" 

wl^k     "°i*  ¥}y"^^  murmured.    His  eyes  thanked 
her  with  one  look  for  the  tone  or  the  hope  her  words  held 

!nnt*^iV*'^'•*"*^^•  nearer  this  time,  and  again  the  wild 
TL°^  haunting  fear  m  his  face.    He  dropped  where  he 

ri«  «f  5  ^  I  '*'"'  ^""^  crawling  on  his  belly  toward  a 
nfn?  °i^««^Jl«vcs  caught  by  the  brush  of  an  old  fallen 
Sot  '«Sr  '^^P*  !^^«e*h  them  and  lay  still.  His  aunt  did 
nniil  f  i  ^^"'5^  ^^"^  ^"""^^  "^'^'  «he  sat  and  waited 
l^i  i  ""j"*^  J '^'^  "^?'*'''  ^*™«  <^'o«e  beneath  her  as  the 
road  wound,  and  passed  on.  Then  she  once  more  moved 
along  toward  her  cabin.  movea 


CHAPTER  IV 


OAVIO  SPENDS  HIS  FIRST  DAY  AT  HIS  CABIN,  AND  FBALB 
MAKES  HIS  CONFESSION 

Doctor  Hotle  had  built  his  cabin  on  one  of  the  pinnar 
cles  of  the  earth,  and  David,  looking  down  on  blue  bil- 
lowing mountain  tops  with  only  the  spaces  of  the  air 
between  him  and  heaven  —  between  him  and  the  ocean  — 
between  him  and  his  fair  English  home  —  felt  that  he 
knew  why  the  old  doctor  had  chosen  it. 

Sap|»d  on  a  splint-bottomed  chair  in  the  doorway, 
pondering,  he  thought  first  of  his  mother,  with  a  little 
secret  sorrow  that  he  could  not  have  taken  to  his  heart  the 
bride  she  had  selected  for  him,  and  settled  in  his  own  home 
to  the  comfortable  ease  the  wife's  wealth  would  have  se- 
cured for  him.  It  was  not  that  the  Jioney  had  been  made 
in  commerce ;  he  was  neither  a  snob  nor  a  cad.  Although 
his  own  connections  entitled  him  to  honor,  what  more 
could  he  expect  than  to  marry  wealth  and  be  happy,  if 
—  if  happiness  could  come  to  either  of  them  in  that  way. 
No,  his  heart  did  not  lean  toward  her ;  it  was  better  that 
he  should  bend  to  his  profession  in  a  strange  land.  But 
not  this,  to  live  a  hermit's  life  in  a  cabin  on  a  wild  hilltop. 
How  long  must  it  be  —  how  long  ? 

Brooding  thus,  he  gazed  at  the  distance  of  ever  paling 
blue,  and  mechanically  counted  the  ranges  and  peaks 
below  him.  An  inaccessible  tangle  of  laurel  and  rhodo- 
dendron clothed  the  rough  and  precipitous  wall  of  the 
mountain  side,  which  fell  sheer  down  until  lost  in  purple 
shadow,  with  a  mantle  of  green,  deep  and  rich,  varied  by 
the  gray  of  the  lichen-covered  rocks,  the  browns  and  reds 
of  the  bare  branches  of  deciduous  trees,  and  the  paler 
tints  of  feathery  pines.  Here  and  there,  from  damp, 
springy  places,  dark  hemlocks  rose  out  of  the  mass,  tall 
and  majestic,  waving  their  plumy  tops,  giant  sentinels 
of  the  wilderness. 

Gradually  his  mood  of  brooding  retrospect  changed, 
and  he  knew  himself  to  be  glad  to  his  heart's  core.    He 
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could  understand  why,  out  of  the  turmoil  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  men  chose  to  go  to  sequestered  places  and  become 
hermits.  No  tragedies  could  be  in  this  primeval  spot, 
and  here  he  would  rest  and  build  again  for  the  future 
He  was  pleased  to  sit  thus  musing,  for  the  climb  had  taken 
more  strength  than  he  could  well  spare.  His  cabin  was 
not  yet  habitable,  for  the  simple  things  Doctor  Hoyle  had 
accumulated  to  serve  his  needs  were  still  locked  in  well- 
built  cupboards,  as  he  had  left  them. 

Thiyng  meant  soon  to  go  to  work,  to  take  out  the  bed 
covers  and  air  them,  and  to  find  the  canvas  and  nail  it 
over  the  framework  beside  the  cabin  which  was  to  serve 
as  a  sleeping  apartment.  All  should  be  done  in  time 
That  was  a  good  framework,  strongly  built,  with  the  corner 
posts  set  deep  m  the  ground  to  keep  it  firm  on  this  wind- 
swept height,  and  with  a  door  in  the  side  of  the  cabin 
opening  into  the  canvas  room.  Ah,  yes,  all  that  the  old 
doctor  did  was  well  and  thoroughly  done. 

His  appetite  sharpened  by  the  climb  and  the  bracing  air, 
David  investigated  the  contents  of  one  of  those  melon- 
shaped  baskets  which  Cassandra  had  given  him  when 
he  started  for  his  new  home  that  morning,  with  little  Hoyle 
as  his  guide. 

Ah,  what  hospitable  kindness  they  had  shown  to  him, 
a  stranger !  Here  were  delicate  bits  of  fried  chicken,  sweet 
and  white,  corn-bread,  a  glass  of  honey,  and  a  bottle  of 
milk.  Nothing  better  need  a  man  ask ;  and  what  animals 
men  are,  after  all,  he  thought,  taking  delight  in  the  mere 
acts  of  eating  and  breathing  and  sleeping. 

Utterly  weary,  he  would  not  trouble  to  open  the  cot 
which  lay  in  the  cabin,  but  rolled  himself  in  his  blanket 
on  the  wide,  flat  rock  at  the  verge  of  the  mountain.  Here, 
warmed  by  the  sun,  he  lay  with  his  face  toward  the  blue 
distance  and  slept  dreamlessly  and  soundly,  —  very 
soundly,  for  he  was  not  awakened  by  a  crackling  of  the 
brush  and  scrambling  of  feet  struggling  up  the  mountain 
wall  below  his  hard  resting-place.  Yet  the  sound  kept 
on,  and  soon  a  head  appeared  above  the  rock,  and  two 
hands  were  placed  upon  it;  then  a  strong,  catlike  spring 
landed  the  lithe  young  owner  of  the  head  only  a  few  feet 
away  from  the  sleeper. 
It  was  Frale,  his  soft  felt  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head 
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and  the  curl  of  dark  hair  falling  upon  his  forehead.  For 
an  instant,  a.s  he  gazed  on  the  sleeping  figure,  the  wild  look 
of  fear  was  in  his  eyes ;  then,  as  he  bethought  himself  of 
the  words  of  Aunt  Sally,  "They  is  a  man  thar,"  the  ex- 
pression changed  to  one  more  malevolent  and  repulsive, 
transforming  anH  aging  the  boyish  face.  Cautiously 
he  crept  nearer,  and  peered  into  the  face  of  the  uncon- 
scious Englishman.  His  hands  clinched  and  his  lips 
tightened,  and  he  made  a  movement  with  his  foot  as  if 
he  would  spurn  him  over  the  cliff. 

As  suddenly  the  moment  passed ;  he  drew  back  in  shame 
and  looked  down  at  his  hands,  blood-guilty  hands  as  he 
knew  them  to  be,  and,  with  lowered  head,  he  moved  swiftly 
away. 

He  was  a  youth  again,  hungry  and  sad,  stumbling  along 
the  untrodden  way,  avoiding  the  beaten  path,  yet  un- 
erringly taking  his  course  toward  the  cleft  rock  at  the  head 
of  the  fall  behind  the  great  holly  tree.  It  was  not  the  food 
Cassandra  had  promised  him  that  he  wanted  now,  but 
to  look  into  the  eyes  of  one  who  would  pity  and  love  him. 
Heartsick  and  weary  as  he  never  had  been  in  all  his  young 
life,  lonely  beyond  bearing,  he  hurried  along. 

As  he  forced  a  path  through  the  undergrowth,  he  heard 
the  sound  of  a  mountain  stream,  and,  seeking  it,  he  followed 
along  its  rocky  bed,  leaping  from  one  huge  block  of  stone 
to  another,  and  swinging  himself  across  by  great  over- 
hanging sycamore  boughs,  drawing,  by  its  many  windings, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  spot  where  it  precipitated  itself 
over  the  mountain  wall.  Ever  the  noise  of  the  water 
grew  louder,  until  at  last,  making  a  slight  detour,  he  came 
upon  the  very  edge  of  the  descent,  where  he  could  look 
down  and  see  his  home  nestled  in  the  cove  at  the  foot  of 
the  fall,  the  blue  smoke  curling  upward  from  its  great 
chimney. 

He  seated  himself  upon  a  jutting  rock  well  screened  by 
laurel  shrubs  on  all  sides  but  the  one  toward  the  fall. 
There,  his  knees  clasped  about  with  his  arms,  and  his 
chin  resting  upon  them,  he  sat  and  watched. 

Behind  the  leafage  and  tangle  of  bare  stems  and  twigs, 
he  was  so  far  above  and  so  directly  over  the  spot  on  which 
his  gaze  was  fixed  as  to  be  out  of  the  usual  range  of  sight 
from  below,  thus  enabling  him  to  see  plainly  what  was 
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transpiring  about  the  house  and  sheds,  without  himself 
being  seen. 

Long  and  patiently  he  waited.  Once  a  dog  barked,  — 
his  own  dog  Nig.  Some  one  must  be  approaching.  What 
if  the  little  creature  should  seek  him  out  and  betray  him  ! 
He  quivered  with  the  thought.  The  day  before  he  had 
driven  him  down  the  mountain,  beating  him  oflp  whenever 
he  returned.  Should  the  animal  persist  in  tracking  him, 
he  would  kill  him. 

He  peered  more  eagerly  down,  and  saw  little  Hoyle  run 
out  of  the  cow  shed  and  twist  himself  this  way  and  that 
to  see  up  and  down  the  road.  Both  the  child  and  the  dog 
seemed  excited.  Yes,  there  they  were,  three  horsemen 
coming  along  the  highway.  Now  they  were  dismounting 
and  questioning  the  boy.  Now  they  disappeared  in  the 
house.  He  did  not  move.  Why  were  they  so  long  within  ? 
Hours,  it  seemed  to  Frale,  but  in  reality  it  was  only  a  short 
search  they  were  making  there.  They  were  longer  looking 
about  the  sheds  and  yard.  Hoyle  accompanied  them 
everywhere,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  standing  about, 
shivering  with  excitement. 

AH  around  they  went  peering  and  searching,  thrusting 
their  arms  as  far  as  they  could  reach  into  the  stacks  of 
fodder,  looking  into  troughs  and  corn  sacks,  setting  the 
fowls  to  cackling  wildly,  even  hauling  out  the  long  corn 
stalks  from  the  wagon  which  had  served  to  make  Thryng's 
ride  the  night  before  comfortable.  No  spot  was  over- 
looked. 

Frequently  they  stood  and  parleyed.  Then  Frale's 
heart  would  sink  within  him.  What  if  they  should  set 
Nig  to  track  him !  Ah,  he  would  strangle  the  beast  and 
Jitch  him  over  the  fall.  He  would  spring  over  after  him 
lefore  he  would  let  himself  be  taken  and  hanged.  Oh, 
le  could  feel  the  strangling  rope  around  his  neck  already  ! 
le  could  not  bear  it  —  he  could  not ! 

Thus  cowering,  he  waited,  starting  at  every  sound  from 
below  as  if  to  run,  then  sinking  back  in  fear,  breathless 
with  the  pounding  of  his  heart  in  his  breast.  Now  the 
voices  came  up  to  him  painfully  clear.  They  were  talking 
to  little  Hoyle  angrily.  What  they  were  saying  he  could 
not  make  out,  but  he  again  cautiously  lifted  his  head  and 
looked  below.    Suddenly  the  child  drew  back  and  lifted 
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his  arm  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow,  but  the  blow  came.  Frale 
saw  one  of  the  men  turn  as  he  mounted  his  horse  to  ride 
away,  and  cut  the  boy  cruelly  across  his  face  and  arm 
with  his  rawhide  whip.  The  little  one's  shriek  of  fright 
and  pain  pierced  his  big  brother  to  the  heart  and  caused 
him  to  forget  for  the  moment  his  own  abject  fear. 

He  made  as  if  he  would  leap  the  intervening  space  to 
punish  the  brute,  but  a  cry  of  anger  died  in  his  throat 
as  he  realized  his  situation.  The  selfishness  of  his  fear, 
however,  was  dispelled,  and  he  no  longer  cringed  as  be- 
fore, but  had  the  courage  again  to  watch,  awake  and  alert 
to  all  that  passed  beneath  him. 

Hoyle's  cry  brought  Cassandra  out  of  the  house  flying. 
She  walked  up  to  the  man  like  an  angry  tigress.  Frale 
rose  to  his  knees  and  strained  eagerly  forward. 

"If  you  are  such  a  coward  you  must  hit  something 
small  and  weak,  you  can  strike  a  woman.  Hit  me,"  she 
panted,  putting  the  child  behind  her. 

Muttering,  the  man  rode  sullenly  away.  "He  no  busi- 
ness hangin*  roun*  we-uns,  list'nin'  to  all  we  say." 

Frale  could  not  make  out  the  words,  but  his  face  burned 
red  with  rage.  ^Tad  he  been  in  hiding  down  below,  he 
would  have  wrea  .ed  vengeance  on  the  man ;  as  it  was,  he 
stood  up  and  boldly  watched  them  ride  away  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  which  they  had  come. 

He  sank  back  and  waited,  and  again  the  hours  passed. 
AH  was  still  but  the  rushing  water  and  the  gentle  soughing 
of  the  wind  in  the  tops  of  the  towering  pines.  At  last  he 
heard  a  rustling  and  sniffing  here  and  there.  His  heart 
stood  still,  then  pounded  again  in  terror.  They  had  — 
they  had  set  Nig  to  track  him.  Of  course  the  dog  would 
seek  for  his  old  friend  and  comrade,  and  they  —  they 
would  wait  until  they  heard  his  bark  of  joy,  and  then  they 
would  seize  him. 

He  crept  close  to  the  rock  where  the  water  rushed,  not 
a  foot  away,  and  clinging  to  the  tough  laurel  behind  him, 
leaned  far  over.  To  drop  diwn  the  ^  would  mean  instant 
death  on  the  rocks  below.  It  would  be  terrible  —  almost 
as  horrible  as  the  strangling  rope.  He  would  wait  until 
they  were  on  him,  and  then  —  nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
erratic  trotting  and  scratching  of  the  dog  among  the 
leaves  —  and  then,  if  only  he  could  grapple  with  the  man 
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who  had  struck  his  little  brother,  lie  would  drag  him  ove^' 
with  him.  A  look  of  fierce  joy  leaped  in  his  eyes,  which 
were  drawn  to  a  iiarn>w  blue  ^leani  rs  he  waited. 

Suddenly  Nij?  burst  through  tlie  undergrowth  and  sprang 
to  his  side,  but  before  tlie  dog  could  give  his  first  bark  of 
delight  the  yelp  was  crushed  in  his  throat,  and  he  was 
hurled  with  the  mighty  force  of  frenzy,  a  black,  writhing 
streak  of  animate  nature  into  the  rushmg  water,  and  there 
swept  down,  tossed  on  the  rooks,  taken  up  and  swirled 
about  and  thrown  again  upon  the  rocks,  no  longer  animate, 
but  a  part  of  nature's  own,  to  return  to  his  primal  ele- 
ments. 

It  was  done,  and  Frale  looked  at  his  hands  helplesslv, 
feeling  himself  a  second  time  a  murderer.  Yet  he  was  m 
no  way  more  to  blame  for  the  first  than  for  this.  As  yet 
a  boy  untaught  by  life,  he  had  not  learned  what  to  do  with 
the  forces  within  him.  They  rose  up  madly  and  mastered 
him.  With  a  man's  power  to  love  and  hate,  a  man's 
instincts,  his  untamed  nature  ready  to  assert  itself  for 
tenderness  or  cruelty,  without  a  man's  knowledge  of  the 
necessity  for  self-control,  where  some  of  his  kind  would 
have  been  inert  and  listless,  his  inheritance  had  made  him 
intense  and  fierce.  Loving  and  gentle  and  kind  he  could 
be,  yet  when  stirred  by  liquor,  or  anger,  or  fear,  —  most 
terrible. 

His  deed  had  been  accomplished  with  such  savage 
deftness  that  none  pursuing  could  have  guessed  the  trag- 
edy. They  might  have  waited  long  in  the  open  spaces 
for  the  dog's  return  or  the  sound  of  his  joyous  yelp  of  recog- 
nition, but  the  sacrifice  was  needless.  The  affectionate 
creature  had  been  searching  on  his  own  behalf,  careless 
of  the  blows  with  which  his  master  had  driven  him  from 
his  side  the  day  before. 

Trembling,  Frale  crouched  again.  The  silence  was  filled 
with  pain  for  him.  The  moments  swept  on,  even  as  the 
water  rushed  on,  and  the  hun  began  to  drop  behind  the 
hills,  leaving  the  hollows  in  deepening  purple  gloom.  At 
last,  deeming  that  the  search  for  the  time  must  have  been 
given  up.  he  crept  cautiously  toward  the  great  holly  tree, 
not  for  food,  but  for  hope.  There,  back  in  the  shadow, 
he  sat  on  a  huge  log,  his  head  bowed  between  his  hands, 
and  listened. 
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Presently  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  gentle  stirring  of 
the  fallen  leaves,  not  erratically  this  time,  only  a  steady 
moving  forward  of  human  feet.  Again  Frale's  heart 
bounded  and  the  red  sought  his  cheek,  but  now  with  a  new 
emotion.  He  knew  of  but  one  footstep  which  would  ad- 
vance toward  his  ambush  in  that  way.  Peering  out  from 
among  the  deepest  shadows,  he  watched  the  spot  where 
Cassandra  had  promised  food  should  be  placed  for  him, 
his  eyes  no  longer  a  narrow  slit  of  blue,  but  wide  and  glad, 
his  face  transformed  from  the  strain  of  fear  with  eager 

joy- 
Soon  she  emerged,   walking  wearily.    She  carried   a 

bundle  of  food  tied  in  a  cloth,  and  an  old  overcoat  of  rough 

material  trailed  over  one  arm.    These  she  deposited  on  the 

flat  stone,  then  stood  a  moment  leaning  against  the  smooth 

gray  bole  of  the  holly  tree,  breathing  quickly  from  the 

exertion  of  the  steep  climb. 

Her  eyes  followed  the  undulating  line  of  the  mountain 
above  them,  rising  tree-fringed  against  the  sky,  to  where  the 
highest  peak  cut  across  the  setting  sun,  haloed  b^  its  long 
rays  of  gold.  No  cloud  was  there,  but  sweepmg  down 
the  mountain  side  were  the  earth  mists,  glowing  with 
iridescent  tints,  draping  the  crags  and  floating  over  the 
purple  hollows,  the  verdure  of  the  pines  showing  through 
it  all,  gilded  and  glorified. 

Cassandra  waiting  there  might  have  been  the  dryad  of 
the  tree  come  out  to  worship  in  the  evening  light  and  grow 
beautiful.  So  Thryng  would  have  thought,  could  he  have 
seen  her  with  the  glow  on  her  face,  and  in  her  eyes,  and 
lighting  up  the  fires  in  her  hair ;  but  no  such  classic  dream 
came  to  the  youth  lingering  among  the  shadows,  ashamed 
to  appear  before  her,  bestowing  on  her  a  dumb  adoration, 
unformed  and  wordless. 

Because  his  friend  had  maudlinly  boasted  that  he  was 
the  better  man  in  her  eyes,  and  could  any  day  win  her  for 
himself,  he  had  killed  him.  Despite  all  the  anguish  the 
deed  had  wrought  in  his  soul,  he  felt  unrepentant  now, 
as  his  eyes  rested  on  her.  He  would  do  it  again,  and  yet 
it  was  that  very  boast  that  had  first  awakened  in  his  heart 
such  thought  of  her. 

For  years  Cassandra  bad  been  as  his  sister,  although  no 
tie  of  blood  existed  between  them,  but  suddenly  the  idea  of 
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p««^on  had,  yning  to  life  in  him.  when  another  had 
ajwumed  the  right  as  hia.  Frale  had  not  looked  on  her 
«nee  that  moment  of  revelation,  of  which  .he  was  so  igno- 

deed  and  his  desires,  he  stood  in  a  torment  of  longing, 
not  daring  to  move.    His  knees  shook  and  his  arms  aJhS 
at  his  sides,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  hot  tears. 
Quickly  the  sun  dropped  below  the  edge  of  the  moun- 

i^'hJu  ^~uf*  *5  '"^^"^^  Hngeringly  at  the  articles 
she  had  brought,  and  turned  sadly  away.  Then  he  took 
a  step  toward  her  with  hands  outstretched,  forgetful  of 
his  shame,  and  all,  except  that  she  was  slipping  away  from 
sh^s    ^^^  ^y  ^^  **""**  °'  *»'«  'eet  among  the  leaves, 

fJ!^«»k*'*  you  there?"  Her  voice  was  low  as  if  she 
leared  other  ears  than  his  might  hear. 

He  did  not  move  again,  and  speak  he  could  not.  for 
remembrance  rushed  Wk  stiflingly  and  overwhelmed 
him.  Descrying  his  white  face  in  the  shadow,  a  pity  as 
deepas  his  shame  filled  her  heart  and  drew  her  nearer. 

Why,  irale,  come  out  here.    No  one  can  see  you 
only  me.  ^     ' 

Still  tongue-tied  by  his  emotion,  he  came  into  the  light 
and  stood  near  her.      In  dismay  she  looked  up  in  his 
face.    The  big  boy  brother  who  had  taken  her  to  the 
little  Carew  Crossing  station  only  two  nonths  before, 
rough  and  prankish  as  the  colt  he  drove,  bu     entle  withal 
was  gone     He  who  stood  at  her  side  we    jller.    Anger 
had  left  Its  mark  about  his  mouth,  and  ;  .-ar  had  put  a 
strange  wildness  m  his  eyes  —  but  —  there  was  something 
else  in  his  reckless,  set  lips  that  hurt  her.     She  shrank 
from  him,  and  he  took  a  step  closer.     Then  she  placed  a 
soothing  hand  on  his  arm  and  perceived  he  was  quivering 
bhe  thought  she  understood,  and  the  soft  pity  moistened 
her  eyes  and  deepened  in  her  heart. 

"Don't  be  afraid,  Frale;  they're  gone  long  ago,  and 
W(m  t  come  back  —  not  for  a  while,  I  reckon  " 
*it  '^^:^/*•"*;y'  n^ver  taking  his  eyes  from  her  face. 
1  haint  afeared  o'  them.  I  hev  been,  but-"  He 
shook  her  hand  from  his  arm  and  made  as  if  he  would  push 
her  away,  then  suddenly  he  leaned  toward  her  and  caught 
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her  in  his  arms,  clasping  her  so  closely  that  she  could 
feel  his  wildly  beating  heart. 

"Frale,  Frale!  Don't,  Frale.  You  never  used  to  do 
me  this  way." 

"No,  I  never  done  you  this-a-way.  I  wisht  I  had.  I 
be'n  a  big  fool."  He  kissed  her,  the  first  kisses  of  his 
voung  manhood,  on  brow  and  cheeks  and  lips,  in  spite  of 
her  useless  writhings.  He  continued  muttenng  as  he  held 
her:  "I  sinned  fer  you.  I  killed  a  man.  He  said  he'd 
hev  you.  He  'lowed  he'd  go  down  yanuer  to  the  school 
whar  you  war  at  an'  marry  you  an'  fetch  you  back.  I 
war  a  fool  to  'low  you  to  go  thar  fer  him  to  foller  an'  get 
you.    I  killed  him.    He's  dade." 

The  short,  interrupted  sentences  fell  on  her  ears  like 
blows.  She  ceased  struggling  and,  drooping  upon  his 
bosom,  wept,  sobbing  heart-brokenly. 

"Oh,  Frale!"  she  moaned,  "if  you  had  only  told  me, 
I  could  have  given  you  my  promise  and  you  would  have 
known  he  was  lying  and  spared  him  and  saved  your  own 
soul."  He  little  knew  the  strength  of  his  arms  as  he  held 
her.    "Frale !  I  am  like  to  perish,  you  are  hurting  me  so." 

He  loosed  her  and  sh  sank,  a  weary,  frightened  heap, 
at  his  feet.  Then  very  .enderly  he  gathered  her  in  his 
arms  and  carried  her  to  the  great  flat  rock  and  placed  her 
on  the  old  coat  she  had  brought  him. 

"You  know  I  wouldn't  hurt  you  fer  the  hull  world, 
Cass."  He  knelt  beside  her,  and  throwing  his  arms  across 
her  lap  buried  his  face  in  her  dress,  still  trembling  with  his 
unmastered  emotion.    She  thought  him  sobbing. 

"Can  you  give  me  your  promise  now,  Cass  ?'* 

"Now  ?  Now,  Frale,  your  hands  are  blood-guilty," she 
said,  slowly  and  hopelessly. 

He  grew  cold  and  still,  waiting  in  the  silence.  His 
hands  clutched  her  clothing,  but  he  did  not  lift  his  head. 
He  had  shed  blood  and  had  lost  her.  They  might  take 
him  and  hang  him.  At  last  he  told  her  so,  brokenly,  and 
she  knew  not  what  to  do. 

Gently  she  placed  her  hand  on  his  head  and  drew  the 
thick  silken  hair  through  her  fingers,  and  the  touch,  to 
his  stricken  soul,  was  a  benediction.  The  pity  of  her 
cooled  the  fever  in  his  blood  and  swept  over  his  spirit 
the  bicath  of  healing.    For  the  first  time,  f^ter  the  sin 
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and  the  horror  of  it,  after  the  pamion  and  itn  aaffubh 
came  tettrv      Jle  wept  xua  wiped  hin  tears  with  her  divjw! 

ihen  «l.  tokn.iin  how  her  mother  had  been  hurt. 
How  Hoyk  ha!  driven  the  half-broken  colt  and  the  mule 
M  the  way  lo  (\irew*8  alone,  to  bring  her  home,  and  how 
he  had  cc-1  h  being  killed.  How  a  gentleman  had 
Helped  hei  lien  the  colt  tried  to  run  and  the  mule  was 
meiui,  and  ,i,.w  sIh-  had  brought  him  home  with  her. 

Then  i  '/  d  '  is  head  and  looked  at  her,  his  haggard 
'■Jjf  ,  ^,"  '"^''  ''fferng,  and  the  calmness  of  her  eyes 
stUl  furU'  r  .'.>ll,ed  an  J  comforted  him.  They  wrre 
fllied  wiU'  ,  ,  M  .  ^.  a"-"  hr  'new  the  tears  were  for  him, 
for  the  rJ  I  .'e  wln-i.  •  .  [  come  upon  him,  lonely  and 
wretched,  i!  ii>mm  » 1.  ie  out  on  the  mountain,  his  clothes 
torn  by  tl»  I>ra  i';  -  and  soiled  by  the  red  clay  of  the 
holes  mto  v  Inch  It-  h  ,  !  crawled  to  hide  himself.  He  rose 
and  sat  at  nor  sidt  ai.d  held  her  head  on  his  shoulder 
with  gentle  hnnd. 

"Pore  little  sister— pore  little  Cass!    I  been  awful 

mean  an  bad,    he  murmured.    "Hit's  a  badness  I  cyan't 

count  fer  no  ways.    When  I  seed  that  thar  doctah  man 

-- 1  reckon  hit  war  him  I  seed  lyin*  asleep  up  yander  on 

Hangm  Rock  —  a  big  tall  man,  right  thin  an'  white  in  the 

"^i  *"r,P/*"'*?  '^"'l  swallowed  as  if  loath  to  continue. 

t  rale  !    she  cried,  and  would  have  drawn  away  but  that 

he  held  her. 

"I  didn't  hurt  him.  Cass.  I  mount  he  v.  I  lef  him  lie 
thar  an  never  woke  him  nor  teched  him,  but  —  I  felt  hit 
StTTT  u  ^***^"e««"  He  struck  his  chest  with  his  fist. 
ui.  u  *"'*'■/»«*."»  come  here.  Ever  sence  I  killed  Ferd, 
hit  s  be  n  follerin'  me  that-a-way.  I  reckon  I'm  cursed 
to  heil-fire  fer  hit  now,  ef  they  take  me  er  ef  they  don't 

"~« «  ^,      ""*' '  *""''"'  ^h"**  w'^ar  !'">  go»n'  at  the  las'." 
Frale,  there  is  a  way  — " 

"Yes,  they  is  one  way  —  only  one.     Ef  you'll  give  me 

your  promise,  Cass.  I'll  get  away  down  these  mountains, 

an  1  1  work ;  I II  work  hard  an'  get  you  a  house  like  one 

1  seed  to  the  settlement,  Cass,  I  will.     Hit's  you,  Cass. 

hver  .sence  Ferd  said  Dial  word,  I  be  n  plumb  out'n  my 

hade.     Las  night  I  slep'  in  Wild  Cat  Hole,  an'  I  war  that 

hungered  an    lone,  I  tried  to  pray  like  your  maw  done 

teached  me,  an   I  couldn'  think  of  nothin'  to  say,  on'y 
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juit,    *  Oh,  Lord,  Ctm ! '    That-a-way  —  on'y  your  name, 
CaM,  CaM.  M  night  long." 

"I  reckon  Satan  put  tny  name  in  your  heart,  Frale; 
'pears  to  me  like  it  is  sin." 

"Naw !  Satan  ncvuh  put  your  name  thar.  He  don't 
meddle  with  sech  a.-*  you.  He  war  a-tr>'in'  to  jcet  your 
i  name  out'n  my  heart,  that's  what  he  war  tryin',  U't  he 
knowe<l  Vd  go  had  right  cjuick  vf  he  could.  Hit  war  your 
name  kep'  my  hands  oif'n  that  doctah  man  thar  on  the 
rock.  Give  me  your  promise  now,  Cass.  Hit'll  save 
me. 

"Then  why  didn't  it  save  you  from  killing  Ferd  ?"  she 
ajdced. 

**0  Gawd  !"  he  moaned,  and  was  silent. 
"Listen,  Frale,"  she  «aid  at  last.  "Can't  you  sec  it's  sin 
for  >'ou  and  me  to  sit  here  like  this  —  like  we  dared  to  be 
swetthearts,  when  you  have  shctl  hlood  for  this?    Take 
your  hands  off  me,  and  ler  me  go  down  to  mothah." 
I  Slowly  his  hold  relaxed  and  hb  head  drooped,  but  he 

I  did  !iot  move  his  arms.     She  pushed  them  gently  from 

I  her  and  stood  a  moment  looking  down  at  him.     His  arms 

,'  I  dropi)**d  upon  the  stone  at  his  side,  listless  and  empty, 

I  t  and  again  her  pitying  soul  reached  out  to  him  and  envel- 

oped him. 

"Frale,  there  is  just  one  way  that  I  can  give  you  my 

promise,"  she  said.     He  held  out  his  arms  to  her.     "No, 

?  I  can't  sit  that  way ;   you  can  sc*-  that.     The  jfood  book 

j  says,  *Ye  must  repent  and  be  born  again.'"     He  groaned 

and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.    "Then  you  would  be 

a  new  man,  without  sin.     I  reckon  you  have  suifcred  a 

heap,  and  repented  a  heap  —  since  you  did  (hat.  'rale?" 

"I'm  'feared    -  I'm  'feared  of  he  war  }iere  an'  riled  me 

agin  like  he  done  that  lime  —  I'm  'feared  I'd  ti  »  hit  agin 

—  like  he  war  talkin'  'bouts  you,  Cass."     He  rose  and 

stood  close  to  her. 

'  The  soft  dusk  was  wrapping  tli  m  ;  hout,  and  she  began 

to  fear  lest  she  lose  her  control     ve    him.     She  took  up 

the  bundle  of  food  and  placed  it  in  his  liand. 

"Here,  take  this,  and  the  i.  .it,  t(»>,  Krale.  Come  down 
and  have  suppah  with  mothah  and  me  to-night,  and  sleep 
in  your  own  bed.  They  won't  search  here  for  one  while, 
I  reckon,  and  you'll  be  safah  than  h   ling  in  Wild  Cat  Hole. 
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Hoyle  heajd  them  say  they  reckoned  you'd  h't  off  down 
They  U  hunt  you  there  first ;  come."  ^ 

w*.  „!♦     •  i^i.'*"^'  ^""^  ^®  obediently  followed.     "When 
we  get  nigh  the  house,  I'll  go  first  aid  see  if  the  wav  ^ 

&    ^°l  ""^J'  ^K  ^^  I  ^*nt  you  to  runfircaU 
O^r^ToVaWng^i^  '  ^^"*'°"  *«  --^«itt 

left  him.    She  wondered  Nig  did  not  bound  out  to^t 
her,  but  supposed  he  must  be  curled  ud  near  the  h^^rthT^ 


CHAPTER  V 


IN  WHICH  CASSANDRA  GOES  TO  DAVID  WITH  HER  TROUBLB, 
AND  GIVES  FRALE  HER  PROMISE 

After  his  sleep  on  Hanging  Rock,  David,  allured  by  the 
sunset,  remained  long  in  his  doorway  idly  smoking  his 
pipe,  and  ruminating,  until  a  normal  and  delightful  hunger 
sent  him  striding  down  the  winding  path  toward  the 
blazing  hearth  where  he  had  found  such  kindly  welcome 
•  the  evening  before.  There,  seated  tilted  back  against  the 
chimney  side,  he  found  »  huge  youth,  innocent  of  face  and 
gentle  of  mien,  who  rose  as  he  entered  and  offered  him  his 
chair,  and  smiled  and  tossed  back  a  falling  lock  from  his 
forehead  as  he  gave  him  greeting. 

"This  hyar  is  Doctah  Thryng,  Frale,  who  done  me  up 
this-a-way.  He  'lows  he's  goin'  to  git  me  well  so's  I  can 
walk  again.  How  air  you,  suh  ?  You  certainly  do  look  a 
heap  better'n  when  you  come  las*  evenin*." 

"So  I  am,  indeed.  And  you?"  David's  voice  re ng 
out  gladly.  He  went  to  the  bed  and  beat  above  the  old 
woman,  looking  her  over  carefully.  "Are  you  comfort- 
able ?    Do  the  weights  hurt  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  cyan't  say  as  they  air  right  comfortable,  but  ef 
they'll  help  me  to  git  'round  agin,  I  reckon  I  can  bar  hit." 

Early  that  morning,  with  but  the  simplest  means,  David 
had  arranged  bandages  and  weights  of  wood  to  hold  her 
in  position. 

She  was  so  slight  he  hoped  the  broken  hip  might  right 
itself  with  patience  and  care,  more  especially  as  he  learned 
that  her  age  was  not  so  advanced  as  her  appearance  had 
led  him  to  suppose. 

Now  all  suspicion  of  him  seemed  to  have  vanished  from 
the  household.  Hoyle,  happy  when  the  fascinating  doctor 
noticed  him,  leaned  against  his  chair,  drinking  in  his  words 
eagerly.  But  when  Thryng  drew  him  to  his  knee  and 
discovered  the  cruel  mark  across  his  face  and  asked  how 
it  had  happened,  a  curious  change  crept  over  them  all. 
Every  face  became  as  expressionless  as  a  mask;  only  the 
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i^il  l5^w**"*i*>  brother's,  then  turned  with  a  fright- 
ened look  toward  Cassandra  as  if  seeking  help.  * 
Ihiyng  persisted  in  his  examination,  and  lifted  the  bov'a 

JZT^u  *ii\"«*^*-.  "  ^«  b^«  brother  had  done  U^is 
deed,  he  should  be  made  to  feel  shame  for  it  The  we? 
barely  escaped  tjie  eye.  which  was  swollen  and  discolo^  • 
and  altogether  the  fac«  presented  a  pitiable  app.rTnce  ' 
As  David  talked,  the  hard  look  which  had  b  ™exor- 
cised  for  a  time  by  the  gentle  influence  of  that  home  and 
more  than  all  by  the  sight  of  Cassandra  perforTng  21 

J^Tf^^HisSiS:  ^""^^5"*^'  -«led  S^ainT;;?  the 
youui  s  lace.  His  hps  were  drawn,  and  his  eves  ceased 
foUo^ng  Cassandra,  and  became  fixed  and  n^rre^Xl 

"You  have  come  aear  losing  that  splendid  eve  of  vours 
do  you  know  that,  little  chap  ?  "  Ho?le  gr  nnid  »  r"  a 
te'h^lT-   J^-^,fr^thingu^pa'ttheSbinwould 

-  V?hS  i^*»,^'''^*'.!!ir  u^^  «'*"^^  «^»t  tbe  room  -- 
VVhat  are  those  dried  herbs  up  there  ?  " 

Ihar  w  witch  hazel  yandah  in  the  cupboard.    Cass  ve 

1,S  ^  ^tab  .bu-come  hit  happened,  son;  you 
hain  t  afeared  of  him.  be  ye?"    A  trampling  of  horS 

K  t^e""w^T%^'^^  "P,««^-'  to'your"^' 
El^li  •  •  ,.^**^*  y^  ^*^  °  bere  fer  ?  "  she  added  in  a 
hushed  voice,  but  the  youth  sat  doggedly  still 

nJ«T*"  V?*  ""^^  *"**  ^"^ckly  returned.  "It's  your 
^n^^hurt.    He  s  loose  out  there.    You  better  look  to 

"Uncle  Carew  rode  him  down  an'  lef  him.  I  reckon  " 
S^chiTd'         ''"'''  °"*'  ^"^  ^^^^^  ^°"*^""^  ^•^^^'^  of 

••How  WM  it  ?    Did  your  brother  hurt  you  ? " 
my  owiTse'f  -""'^^  ^"'^^  "'^  ^"  ^^^  "f^'    ^it  -  war 

Cassandra  patted  the  child  on  his  shoulder.    "  He  can't 

proud.     It  was  a  mean,  bad,  coward  man  fetched  him  such 
JnH  J.  ^u''  .*^^  K"-     P^  ^'^^  «ttle  son  somTthTng 
InH  h^i;-"°^^^^"i^^^  '^'^  *  ^o«^'  he  just  lifted  his  S 
and  hit  him.  and  then  rode  off  like  he  had  pleasS  hi^ 
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self."    A  flush  of  anger  kindled  in  her  cheeks.     "Nevah 
mind,  son.    Doctah  can  fix  you  up  all  right." 

A  sigh  of  relief  trembled  through  the  boy's  lips,  and 
David  asked  no  more  questions. 

"You  hain't  goin'  to  tie  me  up  that-a-way,  be  you?" 
He  pointed  to  the  bed  whereon  his  mother  lay,  and  they 
all  laughed,  relieving  the  tension. 

"Naw,"  shrilled  the  mother's  voice,  "but  I  reckon 
doctah  mount  take  off  your  hade  an'  set  hit  on  straight 
agin." 

"I  wisht  he  could,"  cried  the  child,  no  whit  troubled  by 
the  suggestion.  "  I'd  bar  a  heap  fer  to  git  my  hade  straight 
like  Frale's."  Just  then  his  brother  entered  the  room. 
"You  reckon  doctah  kin  take  off  my  hade  an'  set  hit 
straight  like  you  carry  yours,  Frale?"  Again  they  all 
laughed,  and  the  big  youth  smiled  such  a  sweet,  infantile 
smile,  as  he  looked  down  on  his  little  brother,  that  David's 
heart  warmed  toward  him. 

He  tousled  the  boy's  hair  as  he  passed  and  drew  him 
along  to  the  chimney  side,  away  from  the  doctor.  "Hit's 
a  right  good  hade  I'm  thinkin'  ef  hit  be  set  too  fer  round. 
They  is  a  heap  in  hit,  too,  more'n  they  is  in  mine,  I  reckon." 

"  He's  gettin'  too  big  to  set  that-a-way  on  your  knee, 
Frale.  Ye  make  a  baby  of  him,"  said  the  mother.  The 
child  made  an  effort  to  slip  down,  but  Frale's  arm  closed 
more  tightly  about  him,  and  he  nestled  back  contentedly. 

So  the  evening  passed,  and  Thryng  retired  early  to  the 
bed  in  the  loom  shed.  He  knew  something  serious  was 
amiss,  but  of  what  nature  he  could  not  conjecture,  unless 
it  were  that  Frale  had  been  making  illicit  whiskey.  WTiat- 
ever  it  was,  he  chose  to  manifest  no  curiosity. 

In  the  morning  he  saw  nothing  of  the  young  man,  and  as 
a  warm  rain  was  steadily  falling,  he  was  glad  to  get  the 
use  of  the  horse,  and  rode  away  happily  in  the  rain,  with 
food  provided  for  both  himself  and  the  beast  sufficient 
for  the  day  slung  in  a  sack  behind  him. 

"Reckon  ye'll  come  back  hyar  this  evenin'?'  queried 
the  old  mother,  as  he  adjusted  her  bandages  before  leaving. 

"I'll  see  how  the  cabin  feels  after  I  have  had  a  fire  in 
the  chimney  all  day." 

As  he  left,  he  paused  by  Cassandra's  side.  She  was 
standing  by  the  spout  of  running  water  waiting  for  her 
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uc  uung  ine  kettle  on  the  crane  and  swung  it  over  the  fir*. 

In  his  search  for  his  tea  mosf  nf  >,;<.  k  i       •  ^' 

unpacked  and  tossed  about  the  ^m  in  ST  ^^ 

Bemg  by  this  time  weaiy.  he  threw  himself  on  his  couch. 
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and  contentment  began  —  his  hot  tea  within  reach,  his 
door  wide  open  to  the  sweetness  of  the  day,  his  fire  danc- 
ing and  crackling  with  good  cheer,  and  his  book  in  his 
hand.  Ah  !  The  delicious  idleness  and  rest !  No  dis- 
orders to  heal  —  no  bones  to  mend  —  no  problems  to 
solve ;  a  little  sipping  of  his  tea  —  a  little  reading  of  his 
book  —  a  little  luxuriating  in  the  warmth  and  the  pleasant 
odor  of  pine  bou^s  burning  —  a  little  dreamy  revery, 
watching  through  the  open  door  the  changing  lights  on 
the  hills,  and  listening  to  an  occasional  bird  note,  liquid 
and  sweet. 

The  hour  drew  near  to  noon  and  the  sky  lightened  and  a 
rift  of  deep  blue  stretched  across  the  open  space  before 
him.  Lazily  he  speculated  as  to  how  he  was  to  get  his 
provisions  brought  up  to  him,  and  when  and  how  he  might 
get  his  mail,  but  laughed  to  think  how  little  he  cared  for 
a  hundred  and  one  things  which  had  filled  his  life  and 
dogged  his  days  ere  this.  Had  he  reached  Nirvana? 
Nay,  he  could  still  hunger  and  thirst. 

A  footstep  was  heard  without,  and  a  figure  appeared  in 
his  doorway,  quietly  standing,  making  no  move  to  enter. 
It  was  Cassandra,  and  he  was  pleased. 

"My  first  visitor !"  he  exclaimed.  "Come  in,  come  in. 
I'll  make  a  place  for  you  to  sit  in  a  minute."  He  shoved 
the  couch  away  from  before  the  fire,  and  removing  a 
pair  of  trousers  and  a  heap  of  hose  from  one  of  his  splint- 
bottomed  chairs,  he  threw  them  in  a  corner  and  placed  it 
before  the  hearth.  "You  walked,  didn't  you  ?  And  your 
feet  are  wet,  of  course.    Sit  here  and  dry  them." 

She  pushed  back  her  sunbonnet  and  held  out  to  him  a 
quaint  little  basket  made  of  willow  withes,  which  she 
carried,  but  she  took  no  step  forward.  Although  her  lips 
smiled  a  fleeting  wraith  of  a  smile  that  came  and  went 
in  an  instant,  he  thought  her  eyes  looked  troubled  as  she 
lifted  them  to  his  face. 

He  took  the  basket  and  lifted  the  cover.  "  I  brought  you 
some  pa'triges,"  she  said  simply. 

There  lay  three  quail,  and  a  large  sweet  potato,  roasted 
in  the  ashes  on  their  hearth  as  he  had  seen  the  corn  pone 
baked  the  evening  before,  and  a  few  round  white  cakes 
which  he  afterwards  learned  were  beaten  biscuit,  all  warm 
from  the  fire. 
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cuDboTH^'SfH    *  P"^'  ««"ght  out  a  few  dishes  from  the 
ft^^K- k    1?'*  *»^««  a  neatly  smoothed,  coarse  cloth 

I'll  t^7*™any«>ffee.     I  ought  to  have  brought  some  • 
IM^^o  fetch  some  if  you'll  eat  now.    Your  Zfer'^t 

of  SfS°^^We%*Zi%*L^  "^^^  !f"  *?^  "^«  i»  "«  need 
ffavhT    "Ti,  ^"""^  *?"  °"*  and  make  fresh."  he  said 

gayiy.       Then  you  must  have  a  cud  with  m«»     wt,\V 
have  enough  to  eat  here  for  t wTe^nle  ™    m,^^^'  ^°!} 
weary  and  sad  and  he  determkS  ?o7robe  far  enouIlT^ 

mot  fr"*  ~f  ^t"^'.  ^."*  th«  ™°re  fluent  he  be^ame^\he 
moreeffectively  she  withdrew  from  him.  '  ^^ 

and t;5l  St  t'oV:u?h^^ai?s\;;i^^^^^^  tll?'^  ^'^^  "^^' 
cup^of  tea  as  I  do^my  own!lVrnTwan?yS;;To7^^^^^^^^^^ 

ai^Xbe'Jtja^  ^'  "^"^  "^^'"^"  ^---^  «^« 
"Now.  that  is  more  like."    He  began  his  dimier  with  a 
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relish.     "Won't  you  share  this  game  with  me?    It  is 
fine,  you  know." 

He  could  not  think  her  silent  from  embarrassment,  for 
her  poise  seemed  undisturbed  except  for  the  anxious  look 
in  her  eyes.  He  determined  to  fathom  the  cause,  and 
since  no  finesse  availed,  there  remained  but  one  way, — 
the  direct  question. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  said  kindly.  "  Tell  me  the  trouble,  and 
let  me  help  you." 

She  looked  full  into  his  eyes  then,  and  her  lips  quivered. 
Something  rose  in  her  throat,  and  she  swallowed  helplessly. 
It  was  so  hard  for  her  to  speak.  The  trouble  had  struck 
deeper  than  he  dreamed. 

]|  It  is  a  trouble,  isn't  it  ?    Can't  you  tell  it  to  me  ?  " 
"Yes.    I  reckon  there  isn't  any  trouble  worse  than  ours 
—  no,  I  reckon  there  is  nothing  worse." 
"Why,  Miss  Cassandra !" 

"Because  it's  sin,  and  —  and '  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.' " 
Her  tone  was  hopeless,  and  the  sadness  of  it  went  to  his 
heart. 

"Is  it  whiskey  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes  — it's  whiskey  'stilling  and  — worse;  it's—" 
She  turned  deathly  white.  Too  sad  to  weep,  she  still  held 
control  of  her  voice.     "It's  a  heap  worse  — " 

"Don't  try  to  tell  me  what  it  is,"  he  cried.  "Only  tell 
me  how  I  may  help  you.  It's  not  your  sin,  surely,  so  you 
don't  have  to  bear  it." 

"It's  not  mine,  but  I  do  have  to  bear  it.  I  wish  my 
bearing  it  was  all.  Tell  me,  if  —  if  a  man  has  done  — 
such  a  sin,  is  it  right  to  help  him  get  away  ?  " 

"If  it  is  that  big  brother  of  yours,  whom  I  saw  last  night, 
I  can't  believe  he  has  done  anything  so  very  wicked.  You 
say  it  is  not  the  whiskey  ?  " 

"Maybe  it  was  the  whiskey  first  — then  — I  don't 
know  exactly  how  came  it  —  I  reckon  he  doesn't  himself. 
I  —  he's  not  my  brothah  —  not  rightly,  but  he  has  been 
the  same  as  such.  They  telegraphed  me  to  come  home 
quick.  Bishop  Towahs  told  me  a  little  —  all  he  knew,  — 
but  he  didn't  know  what  all  was  it,  only  some  wrong  to 
call  the  officahs  and  set  them  aftah  Frale  —  poor  Frale. 
He  — he  told  me  himself  —  last  evening."  She  paused 
again,  and  the  pallor  slowly  left  her  face  and  the  red  surged 
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into  her  cheek.  «k1  mounud  to  the  wave,  of  her  h«^y 

to  Mp  l,„„  get  away  ?  "    She  looked  down  ^d  w«*Slent 
^u_t  I  an.  a  rtranger,  and  know  nothing  aC  the  i: 

bae":£^'S?ng'rr'SL'tr  '"""  ""  *^"  "«'  ''"'■'«' 

,^^^dTni^-^  &L^a- -Ce,t 

with  him  before  he  was  halfway  there  "  ^ 

hJriT"*»."!f  *"^J^««n  pacing  the  room.     "Is  there  anv 

"Yes."     ^^°*^°^«*'  «t°PP'"«  suddenly  before  her    ^ 

i'^fn!?^  ^"^""^  y°"  ^»^*«d  all  this  time  to  tell  me  ?  " 
that  she  had  not  spoken  because  she  ^u"d  not  and  that 

wit;:„f,S55;?ir,hrhS&r„d^"^rji3 

"  Wlv      n^  ?      ^  ^  **""''  H^*'"^^  *'-y  t«  return  ?  " 
\>  liy  —  no,  I  reckon  not  —  if  —  I  _  "   ij«,.  *„^  a         i 

and  she  drew  on  her  bonnet,  hiding  the  crim  rStn 
hL  «T  ''^.^T     ^^^  '^"^^  that  About Xp      "se  he 

w^uldrL'^;j^.!.^^^^"'^r  surely  return  as  that  .,  c  sun 
would  CO- J  unue  to  rise  and  set. 

"If?!  ™"'-  ^^y''\  'h^  ^P"'^^  desperately  and  hurriedly 
If  he  can  just  make  out  to  stay  long  enough  to  leLrn  a 
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little  —  how  to  live,  and  will  keep  away  from  bad  men  — 
if  I  —  he  only  knows  enough  to  make  mean  corn  liquor 
now  —  but  he  nevah  waa  baid.  He  has  always  been  differ- 
ent —  and  he  is  awful  smart.  I  can't  think  how  came  he 
to  change  so." 

Taking  the  empty  basket  with  her,  she  walked  toward  the 
door,  and  David  followed  her.  "Thank  you  for  that  good 
dinner,"  he  said. 

"Aunt  Sally  fetched  the  pa'triges.  Her  old  man  got 
them  for  mothah,  and  she  said  you  sure  ought  to  have  half. 
Sally  said  the  sheriff  had  gone  back  up  the  mountain,  and 
I'm  afraid  he'll  come  to  our  place  again  this  evening.  Likely 
they're  breaking  up  Frale's  'still*  now." 

"  Well,  that  will  be  a  good  deed,  won't  it  ?  " 

The  huge  bonnet  had  hid  her  face  from  him,  but  now  she 
lifted  her  eyes  frankly  to  his,  with  a  flash  of  radiance 
through  her  tears.     "  I  reckon,"  was  all  she  said. 

"Are  they  likely  to  come  up  here,  do  you  think,  those 
men?" 

"Not  hardly.  They  would  have  to  search  on  foot  here. 
It's  out  of  their  way ;  only  no  place  on  the  mountain  is 
safe  for  Frale  now." 

"Send  him  to  me  quickly,  then.  I  have  cast  my  lot 
with  you  mountain  people  for  some  time  to  come,  and  your 
oause  shall  be  mine." 

She  paused  at  the  door  with  grateful  words  on  her  lips 
unuttered. 

"Don't  stop  for  thanks.  Miss  Cassandra;  they  are 
wasted  between  us.  You  have  opened  your  doors  to  me, 
a  stranger,  and  that  is  enough.  Hurry,  don't  grieve  — 
and  see  here :  I  may  not  be  able  to  do  anything,  but  I'll 
try;  and  if  I  can't  get  down  to-night,  won't  you  come 
again  in  the  morning  and  tell  me  all  about  it?" 

Instantly  he  thought  better  of  his  request,  yet  who  was 
here  to  criticise  ?  He  laughed  as  he  thought  how  firmly 
the  world  and  its  conventions  held  him.  Sweet,  simple- 
hearted  child  that  she  was,  why,  indeed,  should  she  not 
come?  Still  he  called  after  her.  "If  you  are  too  busy, 
send  Hoyle.     I  may  be  down  to  see  your  mother,  anyway." 

She  paused  an  instant  in  her  hurried  walk.  "I'll  be  right 
glad  to  come,  if  I  can  help  you  any  way." 

He  stood  watching  her  until  she  passed  below  his  view. 


*•  The  MounUin  Giri 

•nd  her  words  reneatttf  »K«n!S        .'^®?'  ^^^  ^  hw  fire. 

Aunt  Sally  was  seated  in  /kI    k*"  '^^'P  ^'O"  anyway." 
when  CW^d      ^r:^-  "  WhtTj;;T"7  ""±"«' 

evenin'."      *^  "^  '°  ***«  "^^^  ^har  you  found  hiiii  !«,* 

toSThe\:A'^r?^^^  'S™^-^  ^^^  "P  the  steep 
was  precious.  Frale  met  her  hLu^  '"oraent.  she  knew, 
hand  leading  herTh^d  ien^:^',^^"  *u"^  '^^  h« 
hw/'httJe  sister."  and  hstenedTo  he^Sin  ^J*  '^h"  »*»*  '^w 
^  I  mean  you  to  co  rfown*i?.  *^<^»^«'y  enough. 
To^ahs;  He  will  gi^^  ^^^l^,  » Th**."'^^  «'^«P 
tioned  Thiyng.  ^      ^°'*'      She  had  not  men- 

Frale  laughed. 

"P^m'^^'^    "ow  can  you  laugh?" 
.      X  ra  ly  hain't    aughin'  CasI     s£!       ,., 

how  can  I  get  down  the  moun^  .^^T''''^  ^^^  '^'«^^ 
~i' you  say  so."        "«™o"ntain;   but  I  reckon  I'll  tiy 

to^cime  t  ff  qlk'ranJ  t'^^i  ^'^^  -*  '<>'  him 

^Vi^int;  otn^  X'^iP  -  -t  X  ,Z-7J  l^Z 

^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^  -d  suddenly  she 

evening  before.    She  sefid  hlA  ^       ^-^  ™*^  ^^  the 
him  farther  up  the  st^p  '  ^""^  ^^^^'^  »«d  hurried 

Come,  come!"  she  chpH      "i«ii 
^  "Naw,  you  won't  go  Sn,«"»^.°Z'!J^,  y°"'  Fra'e" 
bomly.  drawing  back  ne'thah,"  he  said   stub- 

'^l^'^oS^^  m  don.  hurt 

I  ve  been  up  to  see  Doctor  Thiyng,  and  he's  promised 
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he'll  fix  you  up  some  way  so  that  if  anybody  does  see  you. 
thoy  — they  II  think  you  belong  somewhere  elae.  and 
nevah  guess  who  vou  \h\     Frale,  go." 

He  held  her,  with  \m  arm  about  her  waist,  half  carryinir 
her  with  him.  »i.stead  of  ullowing  her  to  move  her  own  free 
gait,  and  she  trierj  vainly  with  her  fingers  to  pull  his  hands 
away:   but  his  muscles  were  like  iron  under  her  touch. 
He  felt  her  helplessness  and  liked  it.    Her  voice  shook  as 
she  t)leadcd  with  him. 
"Oh.  Frale  !    Hear  to  me  ! "  she  wailed. 
"I'll  hear  to  you.  ef  you'll  hear  to  me.    Seems  like  I've 
lost  my  fear  th.w.     I  hain't  carin*  no  more.    Ef  I  should 
see  the  shen»f  this  minute  an'  he  war  a-puttin'  his  rope 
round  my  neck  right  now.  1  wouldn't  care  *thout  one  thiSg 

-  jes   one  thing.     I  d  walk  straight  down  to  hell  fer  hit! 

—  I  reckon  I  hev  done  that,  — but  I'd  walk  till  I  draDD(>d 
an   work  till  I  died  for  hit."    He  stood  still  a  SS^.' 
her  dST        essayed  to  move  his  hands,  but  he  only  held 

;;0h.  hurry.  Frale  !    I'm  afraid.    Oh.  Frale.  don't ! " 
Be  ye  feared  fer  me,  Cass  ?" 

!!n""  ^''?'^  *'l".*'  ^'^}^-    ^'^^^  «0'  and  hear  to  me." 
lie  ye  feared  nough  to  give  me  your  promise,  Cass?" 
Take  your  han<I  off  me.  Frale." 

JluV^^K  '•*'u^-     l*'""^  ^^^y  ™°"n*  e»  well  take  me  first 

t^i  •  f  ^^"""^  T^^f^r^  '^'  >"  ™^-  I  don't  care  fer  that 
thar  doctah  man  he'pin'  me.  nohow,"  he  choked. 

for  Jf;  f  I  *  '""''''  ?"^  '"  '*  ""^  °''  not  5  but  if  God  can 
forgive  and  love -when  you  turn  and  seek  Him -the 
Bible  do  say  so  Frale.  but -but  seem  like  you  don't 
repent  your  deed  whilst  you  look  at  me  like  that  way.'' 

o,^irMl'  I'^'V^''"^-.  ""  yo"  <^«"'d  be  sorry  like  you 
ought  to  be.  Frale.  and  turn  your  heart  - 1  coSld  die  for 

he^  St'"  held  her,  but  lifted  one  shaking  Land  above  his 

"Before  God,  I  promise—" 
"What.  Frale?    Say  what  you  promise." 
He  still  he  d  his  hand  high.     "All  you  ask  of  me,  Cass. 
Tell  me  word  by  word,  an'  I'll  promise  fair." 
You  will  repent,  Frale  ?" 
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."YwwiU  not  drink?" 
"I  will  not  drink." 

righJ^wav'r'  '^  "^^  ^**"'  "^  ^^  **"-  you  the 

"I  will  heed  when  my  heart  tells  me  the  wav  •  hit  will 
be  the  way  to  you,  CaM  "  ^  *  ^"  ^^ 

*^.T?i''"T  ^  '■«  *"™  »• !»'  own.  ™  ■"«  •»<! 

ouicl    ^-n^,  T\^'  "^  y™  <•»  »>'  I've  «id.    Go 

^•I  Wt  going  to  give  up  with  your  promise  here.  Cass ; 

he^J^":;.:^^  ^'  ^"^^  ""^"^  ^"'  '^^-«  b^k  as 
"Oh,   hurry,   Frale!    Don't   look   back     It'«   »   h^A 
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CHAPTEK  VI 

IN  WHICH   DAVID  AIDS  FR-\LE  TO  MAKE  HIS  ESCAPE 

Elated  by  his  talk  with  Cauwindra.  Prale  walked 
eoKorlv  forward,  but  a.s  he  neared  Thiyng's  cabin  he 
moved  more  slowly.  Why  should  he  let  that  doctor  help 
hmi  f  lie  cou  d  reach  FariiiKton  some  way  —  travelling 
by  night  and  hiding  in  the  daytime.  But  David  wm 
watchmg  for  him  and  strolled  <lown  to  meet  him 

"Good  morning.  Your  sistir  says  there  is  no  time  to 
lose.  Come  m  here,  and  we'll  see  if  we  can  find  a  way  out 
of  this  trouble. 

Having  learned  not  l.)  rx\K<  t  any  n-sponse  to  remarks 
not  absolutely  demanding'  one,  and  n..l  wishing  the  silence 
to  dominate,  David  talked  on.  a  he  led  FruU-  into  the 
cabin  and  carefully  closed  the  tiixir  beliind  them. 

Thryng  s  intuition  was  subtle  a!td  his  nature  intense 
and  strong.  He  had  been  used  to  dealing  with  men.  and 
knew  that  when  he  wished  o,  he  usually  gained  his  point. 
Reeling  the  antagonism  in  Frale's  heart  toward  himself, 
he  determined  to  overcome  it.  Be  it  pride,  jealousy,  or 
what  not,  it  must  give  way. 

He  had  learned  only  that  morning  that  circumlocutiou 
or  pretence  of  any  sort  would  only  drive  the  youth  further 
mto  his  fortress  of  silence,  and  close  his  nature,  a  sealed 
well  of  turbid  feeling,  against  him ;  therefore  he  chose  a 
manner  pleasantly  frank,  taking  much  for  granted,  and 
giving  the  lK)y  no  chance  to  refuse  his  help,  by  assuming 
It  to  have  l>een  already  accepted. 

"We  are  aliout  the  same  size,  I  think?    Yes.     Here 
are  some  things  I  laid  out  for  you.     You  must  look  as 
much  like  me  as  possible  and  as  unlike  yourself,  you  know. 
Sit  here  and  we  II  see  what  can  be  done  for  your  head." 
.You  re  right  fair,  an'  I'm  dark." 

Oh.  that  makes  very  little  difference.     It's  the  general 

hair  a  httle  so  that  lock  on  your  forehead  won't  give  you 
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I  con  do  it.    Hit's  makin'  you  a  heap  o* 


"I  reckon 
trouble." 

David  was  pleased  to  note  the  boy's  mood  softening, 
and  helped  him  on. 

"I'm  no  hand  as  a  barber,  but  I'll  try  it  a  lit^'c ;  it's 
easier  for  me  to  get  at  than  for  you."  He  quickly  and 
deftly  cut  away  the  falling  curl,  and  even  shaved  the 
corners  of  the  forehead  a  bit,  and  clipped  the  eyebrows  to 
give  them  a  different  angle.  "All  this  will  grow  again, 
you  know.  You  only  want  it  to  last  until  the  storm  blows 
over." 

The  youth  surveyed  himself  in  the  mirror  and  smiled, 
but  grimly.     "I  do  look  a  neap  different." 

"That's  right ;  we  want  you  to  look  like  quite  another 
man.  And  now  for  your  chin.  You  can  use  a  razor; 
here  is  warm  water  and  soap.  This  suit  of  clothes  is  such 
as  we  tramp  about  in  at  home,  different  from  anything 
you  see  up  here,  you  knov,\  I'll  take  my  pipe  and  book 
and  sit  there  on  the  rock  and  keep  an  eye  out,  lest  any  one 
climb  up  here  to  look  around,  and  you  can  have  the  cabin 
all  to  yourself.  You  see  what  to  do ;  make  yourself  look 
as  if  you  came  from  my  part  of  the  world."  Thryng 
glanced  at  his  watch.  "Work  fast,  but  take  time  enough 
to  do  it  well.  Say  half  an  hour,—  will  that  do  ?" 
.    "Yas,  I  reckon." 

Then  David  left  him,  and  the  moments  passed  until  an 
hour  had  slipped  away,  but  still  the  youth  did  not  appear, 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  calling  out  to  him,  when  he 
saw  the  twisted  form  of  little  Hoyle  scrambling  up  through 
the  underbrush. 

"They're  comin',"  he  panted,  with  wild  and  frightened 
eyes  3xed  on  David's  face.  "I  see  'em  up  the  road,  an* 
I  heered  'em  say  they  was  goin'  to  hunt  'round  the  house 
good,  an'  then  s'arch  the  cabin  ovah  Hanging  Rock." 
The  poor  child  burst  into  tears.  "Do  you  'low  they'll 
shoot  Frale,  suh?" 

"They'd  not  reached  the  house  when  you  saw  them?" 

"They'll  be  thar  by  now,  suh,"  sobbed  the  boy. 

"Then  run  and  hide  yourself.     Crawl  under  the  rock 

— into  the  smallest  hole  you  can.    They  mustn't  see  that 

you  have  been  here,  and  don't  be  frightened,  little  man. 

We'U  look  after  Frale." 


i. 
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The  duld  disappeared  like  a  squirrel  in  a  hole,  and 
Thiyng  went  to  the  cabin  door  and  knocked  imperatively. 
It  was  opened  instantly,  and  Frale  stood  transformed, 
his  old,  soiled  garments  lying  in  a  heap  at  his  side  as  if  he 
had  crept  out  of  his  chrysalis.  A  full  half  hour  he  had 
been  linesring,  abashed  at  himself  and  dreading  to  appear. 
The  slight  growth  of  adolescence  was  gone  from  lip  and 
chin,  and  Thryng  was  amazed  and  satisfied. 

"Good,"  he  cried.     "You've  done  well." 

The  youth  smiled  shamefacedly,  yet  held  his  head  high. 
With  the  heavy  golf  stockings,  knee  breeches,  and  belted 
jacket,  even  to  himself  he  seemed  another  man,  and  an 
older  man  he  looked  by  five  years. 

"Now  keep  your  nerve,  and  square  your  shoulders  and 
face  the  world  with  a  straight  look  in  the  eye.  YouVe 
thrown  of!  the  old  man  with  these."  David  touched  the 
heap  of  clothing  on  the  floor  with  his  foot.  "Hoyle  is 
here.  He  says  the  men  are  on  their  way  here  and  have 
stopped  at  the  house." 

Instead  of  turning  pale  as  Thryng  had  expected,  a  dark 
flush  came  into  Frale's  face,  and  his  hand  clinched.  It  was 
the  ferocity  of  fear,  and  not  the  deadlincss  of  it,  which 
seized  him  with  a  sort  of  terrible  anger,  that  David  felt 
through  his  silence. 

"Don't  lose  control  of  yourself,  boy,"  he  said,  placing 
his  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder  and  making  his  touch  felt 
by  the  intimate  closing  of  his  slender  fingers  upon  the 
firmly  rounded,  lean  muscles  beneath  them. 

"Follow  my  directions,  and  be  quick.  Put  your  own 
clothes  in  this  bag."  He  hastily  tossed  a  few  things  out  of 
his  pigskin  valise.  "Cram  them  in;  that's  right.  Don't 
leave  a  trace  of  yourself  here  for  them  to  find.  Pull  this 
cap  over  your  eyes,  and  walk  straight  down  that  path, 
and  pass  them  by  as  if  they  were  nothing  to  you.  If 
tiiey  speak  to  you,  of  course  nod  to  them  and  pass  on. 
But  if  they  ask  you  a  question,  say  politely,  'Beg  pardon  ?' 
just  like  that,  as  though  you  did  not  understand  —  and 
—  wait.  Don't  hurry  away  from  them  as  if  you  were 
afraid  of  them.  They  won't  recognize  you  unless  you 
give  yourself  away  by  your  manner.  See  ?  Now  say  it 
oyer  after  me.  Good  !  Take  these  cigars."  He  placed 
his  own  case  in  the  boy's  vest  pocket. 
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"Belter  leave  'em  free,  suh.    I  don't  like  to  take  all 

oCrtSS^f  this-a-way."  He  handed  back  the  c^S'and 
put  them  loose  in  his  pocket. 

^nA\t7u ^^^\  '' y''''  '™/^^^'  J"«'  "«ht  t»»'s  and  walk  on. 
S^n  a  chL^n^  T  ^"yt'^'^g  about  yourself,  if  you  have 
Sr\nH  ?».i  i^^  '°'^'  understand,  offer  them  each  a 
3  Jif  •  "  *^^™  '"''•  ^°"^  ^^y  *^  reckon  not.'  for 
that  will  give  you  away,  and  don't  lift  your  cap.  or  they 

Zeljnt'l  '?•'}? '^^  y^'  ^^'^  ''  «"*•     Touch  it'^ks  if  you 

v^^n  m^  ft  "'^  ""^u^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^'^ '  »t  ^''J  be  easier  for 
you  to  meet  them  on  the  path.     It  will  be  the  sooner  over." 

wa^l7?h.n1  **"i  *""  hand  and  Frale  took  it  awk- 
^ot  knA^h  *"™elaway.  swallowing  the  thanks  he  did 
conn^^^^^^         *"  ""^^-    *^°^  the  time  being.  David  had 

likltn  \^J^^  ^  ^T  "*«P«,.and  then  turned  back.  "I'd 
like  to  thank  you.  suh.  an'  I'd  like  to  pay  fer  these  here  -- 

iJon  t  be  troubled  about  that;  we'll  see  later  Onlv 
remember  one  thing.  I  don't  know  what  you've  doSJ 
nor  why  you  must  run  away  like  this  - 1  haven't  asked' 
I  may  be  breaking  the  laws  of  the  land  as  mTh  ^  you  in 
helping  you  off  I  am  doing  it  because.  u^?S  I  knC  of 
some  downright  evj  in  you.  I'm  bound  to  help  you!lnd 

do  riSt.'^"''    "^^^"^ '""  ^"  ^  ^""^  y«"  *°  -  youCw  _ 

hiuA?/""  1?'°'  ^¥^  ^^'  ^^^^"    He  looked  off  at  the 
hills  as  he  spoke,  and  not  at  the  doctor. 

forg^t^m^^Sitri^;?^^^"-    ^^"'*  '^"^-  --'  -^  <»on't 

coS^Ti^f^"'"^*^  ""^  *t^  ^P^*^''  ^  ^"'ek  look.     Thryng 
could  not  determine,  as  he  thought  it  over  afterward  ^ 

S  s'eeT^twlM'""^  "^  malevolence.     It  was  like Tfllsh 

etKhtl^-ly™'  ^"^"  ''  *^^^  «™''-l  -d  -g-n  bade 

For  a  time  all  was  silent  around  Hanging  Rock.     Thrvns 

hear'^Wo^s   fr^  ^^K^^t^'  ^'^^*'"'    ^^^  momenfto 
onuU  I  Tu  J^'^'^J^^   direction    Frale    had    taken.     He 

make  ?ht  S.J  • '"?  ^  >'  *^?"«'»*  °^«'-  bis  attempt  to 
make  this  mountain  boy  into  the  typical  English  tourist 
and  how  unique  an  imitation  was  the  result  ' 
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He  aiUed  out  to  comfort  Hoyle's  fearful  little  heart: 

Your  brother's  aJ^  safe  now.  Come  out  here  untUwe 
hear  men  s  voices. 

"I  better  stey  whar  I  be,  I  reckon.  They  won't  talk 
none  when  they  get  nieh  hyar."  ^ 

"Are  you  comfortable  down  there?" 

"Yas,  suh." 

„oK^-  "^"^i  "^^'S  '^^^  *^°  ™^°  detailed  for  this  climb 
waJked  m  silence,  to  give  no  warning  of  their  aoDroach 

Z^'h'J  ^r*'??  ?.*^t  ^^^  °f  '^«  cabin  anTente^ 
the  shed  where  Frale's  horse  was  stabled.    Sure  were 
th^  then  that  its  owner  was  trapped  at  last 
They  were  greaUy  surprised  at  finding  the  premises 

"Good  evenin',  suh." 

He  greeted  them  genially  and  invited  them  into  his 
cabin,  determined  to  treat  them  with  as  royal  hospitalitv 

?hi„Th'°  ^''  ^J^''  J°  ?^«'  '^'"^  *«»  ^^  harSy  the 
thing,  he  reasoned,  so  he  stirred  up  the  fire,  while  descant- 
ing on  the  beauty  of  the  locatioJi  and  the  SthSg 
quality  of  the  air  and  when  his  kettle  was  boHiS  hf 
brought  out  from  his  hmited  stores  whiskey,  lemons  and 

FT^^^°^J'■''*^"^  *°  brew  them  so  fi/e'a  qualty  of 
English  toddy  m  to  warm  the  cockles  of  their  heJ^.^ 

heTZaTSi  ^"  r  ^^  ^'^  *^°""t'  ^«  learned  how 
best  to  get  his  supplies  brought  up  the  mountains  and 
many  things  about  the  region  interesting  to  h^!  M 
last  one  of  them  ventured  a  remark  about  the  hoS  and 
^Z  th  '*T  ^^  ^™'u^*  ^^J^^  ^«  explained  vei^XnWy 

InhLal  f^  r  ^"^  ^'ri.^^  *"°^^  ^"^  the  use  of  the 
anunal  for  his  keep  until  her  son  returned. 

som,  "  .nS"""!?^  ^A  ^^''^'teomin'  back  to  these  parts  very 
soon,  and  David  expressed  satisfaction.  His  evident 
Ignorance  of  mountain  affairs  convinced  them  that  ioth- 
quSs'a^d^r^  from  hi^,  and  they  asked  no  dTr^ct 
Snn  ^.V  tl  •  ^r"^  **^>  *heir  departure,  with  a  high 
opmion  of  their  host,  and  quite  content.  ^ 

Dlace^'jJ^ri-  """^^^  u^  little  accomplice  from  his  hiding- 
tea  with^nt""j''^"  ^''  cabin,  and  taught  him  to  dri4 
Ws  smi^l^i  ^"^  '"^^'  !"  •*'  ^^X^  h™  erisp  biscuits  from 
bis  small  remamder  m  store,  and,  stiU  further  to  comfort 
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Ji'^nV"^"'^^^  **"'  *  ^^""^  °n  ^'hich  was  a  picture  of 

«-  !^  T"**^  trailing  across  the  sky,  with  white- 

capped  waves   beneath  and   white  clouds   above     T^ 

to  iTOk  up  in  Thryng  s  face  as  he  questioned  him  concern- 
^A^L.^u^  ^^T'^  .'"'•8"*  ^^«'«  '"  his  happiness  "T  he 

after  the  ^^  Thryng  proceeded  to  set  his  alnxle  in  oTder 
after  the  disarray  of  the  morning,  undisturljcd  bv  anv 

courts,  and,  biassed  by  his  obscrvat  on  of  the  vouth  he 
justi^^"'  ^rh.n''  "'■^^^  h^  "l-^""-'^  towanfSute 
CilJha^jt'ne.'""  ""'^''  *'""  *^«  ^'"^^'^^^  — 
Erelong  he  found  a  few  tools  carefullv  Dacked  «w«v  «« 
was  the  habit  of  his  old  friend,  and  thXbor  o  preoTrinu 
his  canvas  room  began.  But  first  a  lad<lcr  I  anging'  nS 
the  eaves  of  the  cabin  must  'oe  repaire,!,  and  long  hefor^ 

w^ffhZ^^^  T\"^'*-^  *"  ^^"^^^"^J  t"  the  Full  Place  '^-en 
ment  at  his  undeniable  weakness,  he  led  the  animal  to 
water  where  a  spring  bubbled  sweet  and  clelr  in  aTem 
Wred  hollow  quite  near  his  cabin,  then  I^^tchcThim-" 

^T,  II  ^i'^kI''^^  ^^""^  *h«  fi-^-  ^''»h  no  <,ther  light  tCn 
Its  cheerful  blaze,  too  exhausted  for  his  book  and  dis^ 
clined  even  to  prepare  his  supper. 

After  a  time,  David's  weariness  gave  place  to  a  nlenspnt 

sbmb^r^  d.^l^te*  '"''^  '^"'i/l'^PFf''  into  a  wholesome 
siumoer  as  dreamless  and  sweet  as  that  of  a  tired  child 
Such  a  sense  of  peace  and  retirement  closed  armind  him 

drotTto"th:'  TT"^"''  *^«*  '^^^'^''*  with7i-s  cab." 
^„L  '^  ,  ."^  ^^"^^  *^"''  ^"'^F*  «"^  «>ltl,  lulled  bv  the 
munnuringof  the  swaying  pine  tclpswithout.an    the  cnick! 

warm  Scotch  rug,  he  did  not  feel  the  chill  that  came  as 

clea?  not"oT^  r^'V-  ^"*  ^^'*"'''  ""^''  daybreak!  when  the 
clear  note  of  a  Carolina  wren,  thrice  repeated  close  to  hZ 
open  door,  sounded  his  reveille.  "^P^^^^^  close  to  his 
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Deeply  inhaling  the  cold  air,  he  lay  and  mused  over  the 

he  had  been  drawn  into  the  interests  of  his  neighbor 

tfeilS*"^  had  absorbed  the  peculiar  atmospherTS 

it  J^  HTk  "l^'T  ^  P'^  '«>•  ^•'"^'f  ''hutting  out 
almost  as  if  thev  had  never  existed  the  harassment!  and 
quesUoningsof  his  previous  life.     Was  it  a  buoyancy  he 

^tf?  '^r?*  '^S:  **'"  "^H"*"'"  *^^'«^t  «nd  the  morning 
air  ?  Whatever  the  cause,  he  seemed  to  have  settled  with 
them  all.  and  arrived  at  last  where  his  spirit  needed  but 
to  rest  open  and  receptive  before  its  Creator  to  be  swept 

Sed'^llhlTratLi'^  ^^"^'^  ^^*^™^*-  «'  ^^^-'  ^^ 
Every  long  breath  iie  drew  seemed  to  make  his  mental 
vision  clearer  God  and  his  own  soul -was  that  all  ? 
Not  quite.  God  and  the  souls  of  men  and  of  women  -- 
of  all  who  came  within  his  environment  —  a  world  made 
beautiful,  made  sweet  and  health-giving  for  these -and 
with  them  to  know  God,  to  feel  Him  near.  So  Christ 
came  to  be  close  to  humanity. 

f  h^lSil'^'  scepticism  that  had  hung  over  him  and  clouded 
the  'ater  years  of  his  young  manhood  suddenly  rolled  awav 
dispelled  by  the  splendor  of  this  triumphant  U^ou^hl 

moment  **^'h'*^.%.°^  *^\"^'f'«  «"»  ^^™«  «*  the  sfme 
iTcT  T -"k^'Tu^  I^^  ^^^^  ™«*«  «»^  fl«^^  the  hills  with 
hgljt.     Light;  that  was  it!     "In  Him  is  no  darkness  at 

ThiT;^'^^^  ^'  ^?^^  '"  *^^  preparation  for  the  day. 
Ihe  true  meaning  of  life  was  revealed  to  him.  The  dis- 
couragement of  the  evening  before  was  gone.  Yet  now 
tyt  Ufe"*m"""  in  ecstatic  dreaming'?  It  must  1^ 
wLk    M«  — m?yement-m  whatever  was  to  be  done. 

wa^th  f^  h?''£5;'"^  a. wholesome  hunger,  in  creating 
warmth  for  his  body,  or  in  conquering  the  seeds  of  decav 
and  disease  therein,  aiid  keeping  it  strong  and  fuU  of  re^ 
active  power  for  his  soul's  sake 

workiW  *„rn  ^*'''"  i?  ^™x?^  *^^  ^^^"-"^^  God,  wonder- 
working  and  all-pervading.  Now  no  longer  with  a  haunt- 
ing sense  of  fear  would  he  search  and  learn,  but  wUh  a 

?irl^'^P*''*V^  ^}^  ^'^"^•f"'  orderliness  of  the  uni- 
nn^;^  ^^T'^A  ^"""^  arranged  for  the  souls  of  men  when 
only  they  should  learn  how  to  use  their  own  lives,  a^d 
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r"od*o?£l"'  *"  "^^  "^  -»"*  to  the  touch  of 


was  with  satisfaction  ne  oiscovered  sn  I-^.  ^  '  .^—  "I 
his  dinner  of  yesterday  remSn  fn «  ♦  li '^^  *  P***"*'""  <>' 
moniing  meal/\\^at  h^  ihZyy«,  \°  ^  Z"*™^  '"^  his 
aiTivedrhe Sew  not  iJcfW  ^u'^**'"'  V^^"  dinner-time 
living  /it,m  W  to  W  cinten?^"!*'*  '^'".S^  ^°^  ^^  ^^ 
beside  his  door  Ws  S^re^fi^  nnt^  *  aV"*"  ^'«»  «"''"»« 

His  heaven,  airs  righr^SfctHd''*  ^"•'  "^^'^  ^ 

alw^/s^^^^rni^dir^^fde^^^^^^  ^^'^".^^1:  "j^-  ^^-^ 
to  light  roll  Jin  the  jXt  wh  Th^i?  J^'^^  ^^  «>™« 
part  of  his  disguise  He  or^^ni??  ^^  ^Y*"  ^™'«  '^s 
thejointsofasifverflute  hSIi  »t  and  took  therefrom 
He  fitted  the  prrts  and  stS^r?.? '/  ^*t^  '^'^  untouched! 
as  he  gazed  at  the "hS  ^/hTlf ^  "^^^  ""^  *here. 

him  aSd  around  him.  ft?^^^  before 

to  his  lips  and  bejan  to  n?H  tne  wandlike  instrument 
the  wren.  Tfew  Kt  Pfl?'.  ^*  ?"'  he  only  imitated 
the  springs  of  hTs  tn^^pplLiT^eltd  uo'^tl,^-  ?.^"'  ^ 
poured  forth  a  tumulturfl^S  of  t"Hir~L^^r'^ 

sx\tarri!?xr;et^^^^^^^^^ 

and  he  Kmtff^Rraft  t  ""^'  «'  *^^  ^^^  ^egan. 
to  the  finishinrofrs  caLt^T"'^-^"'^'^"^*"'^ 
pletion  of  the  task  he  fS  ^^'  a  If!'"'  ^^  *he  com- 
strength  too  laS'v  b.,t  ???«  ?    H*^  ^"  expending  his 

rest  as  the  ne^  came        *        ^  ""^^  ^^  "'^^^  ^^b^"-  ^"d 

In  mZ^ng  ttthttrt^^^^^^^  '^^  T  «!!»  '«'*  »^-- 
impeded  by  some  heaw  obWf  "^li  ^^  ^"l!"^  ^'^  ^^^^s 
co^red.  to  hiHurDrit^nTT  "f^i'-^eath  it,  and  dis- 
pigskin  vaHse  wH  F^„rl  !i'Tf *  ^''™*y'  ^he  identical 
da^efor^     HowcaJLtth,^^  J^*^^"  away  with  him  the 

had  been  near  KaWn  stn^  H  ^'^  T:,^^  ^^'^'^  *^^'-*«'". 

^  D:^7h  '"^^'^^  h?stctT^to''hi'\^^^^  ^-« 

David  drew  It  out  into  the  light  and  o^ied  it.    There 
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on  the  top  lay  the  cigars  he  had  placed  in  the  youth's 
pocket,  and  there  also  every  article  of  wearing  apparel  he 
bad  seen  disappear  down  the  laurel-grown  paUi  on  Frale's 
lithe  body  twelve  hours  or  more  ago.  He  cast  the  articles 
out  upon  Uie  floor  and  turned  them  over  wonderingly, 
then  shoved  them  aside  and  lay  down  for  his  quiet  siesta. 
He  would  learn  from  Cassandra  the  meaning  of  this.  He 
hoped  the  young  man  had  got  off  safely,  yet  the  fact  of 
finding  his  kindfy  efforts  thus  thrust  back  upon  him  dis- 
turbed him.  Why  had  it  been  done  ?  As  he  pondered 
thereon,  he  saw  again  the  steel-blue  flash  in  the  young 
man  s  eyes  as  he  turned  away,  and  resolved  to  ask  no 
questions,  even  of  Cassandra. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

IN  WHICH  fSALB  001»  DOWN  TO  FARINOTON  IN  HU  OWN 

WAY 

f^^^  A^*-  ^"?i*?  ^^^  ^y  *»»«  oath  he  had  sworn 
hw  heart,  and  taken  away  the  stai.  As  he  walked  awav 
In  il^'-'Ptir'  *'  ?r"«*  *°  »»••"  that  he  had  Sunder 
who  wafto  bidT"  ""'  T''  ^T  ^y  '^^^  Si«hman 

..tin  l*  ^i!^'  '^^""nK  his  danger  only  when  it  was  close 
dS^  S:"'  ^*u  "H.';^'''^^^"^^  returned,  and  hi  movS 
down  the  path  with  his  head  held  high,  leaking  neither  ?o 

uiese  ciouies  and  evade  his  pursuers  unaided      Th«  «,«« 

s'S'X^^^TiT*  ^"^  ^  he  ^descender  hearing  his  Zu 
steps  above  them,  parted  and  stood  watching   onJvh^If 

until  he  was  too  far  below  them  to  make  s3ri,t^h2^ 
if  ^''JT^lt"  *^^y  '""'^d  I^^vid  seated  on  WrrUHhiv 
f^Zfonl  ^°""«  --  to  be  a  friend,  and  tChl'nT 

♦l,^u*'^^°?"J®'*  *^«  path  and  followed  the  stream  to 

auurements,  but  to  go  m  this  way,  never  to  return,  never 
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to  feel  again  the  excitement  of  hia  mountain  life,  evadinc 
the  Inw  and  conquenng  its  harassments.  was  bitterU 
had  Jj«en  his  joy  and  delight  in  life  to  fct-l  himself  master- 
fully triumphunt  oyer  those  set  to  take  him,  too  cunning 
to  he  found,  too  darmg  and  strong  to  be  overcome,  to 
take  desperate  chances  and  win  out;  all  these  he  con- 
sidered his  right  and  part  of  the  game  of  life.  But  to 
slink  away  like  a  hunted  fox  followed  by  the  dogs  of  the 
SI  fcause.  m  a  blind  frenzy,  he  had  slain  his  owS  friend  ! 
after  him  stillf  ^^'"''^  ***  '^P^^'J   *»»««  ^"  the  law 

To  meet  a  foe  and  fight  hand  to  hand  to  the  death  was  not 
so  hard  as  to  yield  himself  to  the  inevitable.  Sullenly  he 
sat  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  life  seemed  to  stretch 
before  him.  leading  to  a  black  chasm.  But  one  ray  of 
light  was  there  to  follow -"Cass,  Cass."  If  only  he 
would  accept  the  help  offered  him  and  go  to  the  station. 

!r?  fif  u-  '"  *''*'  '™'"'  ^""^  fi"*l  '^•roself  in  Farington. 
while  still  his  pursuers  were  scouring  the  mountains  for 
him.  he  might  — he  might  win  out.  Moodily  and  stub- 
bornly he  resisted  the  thought. 

At  last,  screened  by  the  darkness,  he  turned  out  his 
soi.od  and  torn  garments,  and  divesting  himself  of  every 
article  Thryng  had  given  him,  he  placed  them  carefullj 
in  the  vahse.  Then,  relieved  of  one  humiliation,  he  set 
himself  again  on  the  path  toward  Hanging  Rock  cabin. 

As  he  passed  the  great  holly  tree  where  Cassandra  had 
sat  beside  him.  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  stone  and  paused. 
His  heart  leaned  toward  her.  He  wanted  her.  Should 
he  go  down  to  her  now  and  refuse  to  leave  her  ?  But  no 
He  had  promised.  Something  warm  splashed  down  upon 
his  hand  as  he^l>ent  over  the  rock.  He  sprang  up.  ashamed 
to  weep,  and.  seizing  the  doctor's  valise,  plunged  on 
through  the  shadows  up  the  steep  ascent. 

He  had  no  definite  idea  of  how  he  would  explain  his  act, 
tor  he  did  not  comprehend  his  own  motives.  It  was  only 
a  wordless  repugnance  that  possessed  him,  vague  and 
sullen,  against  this  man's  offered  friendship;  and  his  relief 
J^^g'^at  ^^  ^°"°^  ^^^'^  ^'^P  ^^°^  ^«  <*P«» 

Stealthily  he  entered  and  placed  his  burden  beneath 
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the  «>«ch.  gB«ed  a  moment  at  thr  ^kt^ping  face  whereon 
the  firelight  ntill  played,  and  softly  crept  away.  Can- 
sandra  should  know  that  she  had  no  need  to  thank  the 
bnglishmun  for  hi8  freedom. 

Then  caiiie  the  weary  tramu  down  the  mountain, 
skulkmg  and  hiding  bv  day.  and  struggling  on  again  by 
night  —  taking  by-paths  and  unused  trails  — finding  his 
uncertain  way  by  moonlight  i.ud  sUriight  —  barked  at 
by  dogs,  and  followed  by  hounds  baying  loudly  .whenever 
be  came  near  a  human  habitation  —  wading  icy  .it reams 
and  plunging  through  gorges  to  avoid  cabins  or  settle- 
ments —  keeping  life  in  him  by  g  awing  raw  turnips  which 
had  been  left  in  the  fields  ungath.  red,  until  at  last,  pallid. 

ir"!?'*..*^!'"!^'  t^"}  ""'•■'y  ''»'•'"•■"'  •»«  'o«*nd  himself,  in 
the  half-hglit  of  the  dawn  of  the  fourth  day.  near  Faring- 
ton.  bhivenng  with  cold,  he  stole  along  the  village  street 
and  hid  himself  m  the  bishop's  grounds  until  he  should 
see  some  one  astir  in  the  house. 

The  bisliop  had  sat  late  the  night  before,  half  exriecting 
him.  for  he  had  received  Cassandra's  letter,  also  one  from 
Thryng.  Neither  letter  threw  light  on  Frale's  deed, 
although  Cassandra  s  gave  him  to  understand  that  some- 
thing more  serious  than  illicit  distiUing  had  necessitated 
his  flight.    David  s  was  a  joyous  letter,  craving  his  com- 

Canionship  whenever  his  afl'airs  might  bring  him  near, 
ut  expressing  the  greatest  contentment. 
When  Black  Carrie  went  out    to  unlock  the  chicken 
house  door  and  fetch  wood  for  her  morning  fire,   she 
screamed  with  fright  as  the  young  man  in  his  wretched 
plight  stepped  before  her. 
"G'long,  yo  — pore  white  trash!"  she  cried. 

I  m  no  poor  white  trash,"  he  murmured.    "Be  Bishop 
Towah  in  the  house  ?" 

"Co'se  he  in  de  haouse.     Whar  yo  s'poses  he  be  dis 

time  de  mawnin  ?"    She  made  with  all  haste  toward  her 

kitchen,  bearing  her  armful  of  wood,  muttering  as  she  went. 

I  reckon  I'll  set  hyar  ontwell  he  kin  see  me,"  he  said, 

dropping  to  the  doorstep  in  sheer  exhaustion.     And  there 

he  was  allowed  to  sit  while  she  prepared  breakfast  in  her 

own  leisurely  way,  having  no  intention  of  disturbing  her 

white  folkses  fer  no  seoh  trash." 

The  odor  of  coflfee  and  hot  cakes  was  maddening  to  the 
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Skulkhi^;  a>i,i  huiiiii^  by  tiny,  and  st moling  on  again 
by  night.     I'a^e  70. 
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starving  bey,  as  he  watched  her  through  the  open  door, 
yet  he  passively  sat.  withdrawn  into  himself,  seeking  in 
no  way  either  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  food  or  to  make 
himself  known.  After  a  time,  he  heard  faintly  voices 
beyond  the  kitchen,  and  knew  the  family  must  be  there 
at  breakfast,  but  still  he  sat,  saying  nothing. 

At  last  the  door  of  the  inner  room  was  burst  oi)en,  and 
a  child  ran  out,  demanding  scraps  for  her  puppy. 

"I  may!  I  may,  too,  feed  him  in  the  dining  room. 
Mamma  says  I  may,  after  we're  through." 

"Go  off,  honey  chile,  mussin'  de  flo'  like  dat-a-way  fer 
me  to  clean  up  agin.  Naw,  honey.  Go  out  on  de  stoop 
wif  yer  fool  houn  dog."  And  the  tiny,  fair  girl  with  her 
plate  of  scraps  and  her  small  black  dog  leaping  and  danc- 
mg  at  her  heels,  tumbled  themselves  out  where  Frale 
sat. 

Scattering  her  crusts  as  she  ran,  she  darted  back, 
calling:  Papa,  papa!  A  man's  come.  He's  here." 
Ihe  small  dog  further  emphasized  the  fact  by  barking 
faercely  at  the  intruder,  albeit  from  a  safe  distance. 
,.  Yas,  *  said  Carrie,  as  the  bishop  came  out,  led  by  his 
httle  daughter,  "he  b'en  hyar  sence  long  fo'  sun-up." 

Why  didn't  you  call  me .""  he  said  sternly. 
.  Sho  —  how  I  know  anybody  wan'  see  yo,  hangin* 
roun  de  baek  do  ?  He  ain'  say  nuthin',  jes'  set  dar." 
bhe  continued  muttering  her  crusty  dislike  of  tramps, 
as  the  bishop  led  his  caller  through  her  kitchen  and  sent 
nis  httje  daughter  to  look  after  her  puppy. 

He  took  Frale  into  his  private  study,  and  presently 
returned  and  himself  carried  him  food,  placing  it  before 
him  on  a  small  table  where  many  a  hungry  caller  had 
been  fed  before.  Then  he  occupied  himself  at  his  desk 
while  he  quietly  observed  the  boy.  He  saw  that  the  youth 
was  too  worn  and  weak  to  be  dealt  with  rationally  at  first, 
and  he  felt  it  difficult  to  affix  the  thought  of  a  desperate 
crime  upon  one  si  gentle  of  mien  and  innocent  of  face; 
but  he  knew  his  people  well,  and  what  masterful  passions 
often  slept  beneath  a  mild  and  harmless  exterior. 

Nor  was  it  the  first  time  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
adjust  a  conflict  between  his  own  conscience  and  the  law. 
Uften  m  his  office  of  priest  he  had  been  the  recipient  of 
conhdences  which  no  human  pressure  of  law  could  ever 
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wrest  from  him      So  now  he  proceeded  to  draw   from 
J?  rale  his  full  and  free  confession. 

Very  carefully  and  lovingly  he  trespassed  in  the  secret 
chambers  of  this  troubled  soul,  until  at  last  the  boy  laid 
bare  his  heart. 

He  told  of  the  cause  of  his  anger  and  his  drunken  quar- 
rel, of  tiis  evasion  of  his  pursuers  and  his  vow  with  Cas- 
sandra before  (Jod,  of  his  rejection  of  Doctor  Thryng's 
help  and  his  flight  by  night,  of  his  suffering  and  hunger. 
All  was  told  without  fervor.  — a  simple  passive  narra- 
tion of  events.  No  one  could  believe,  while  listening  to 
hini,  that  storms  of  passion  and  hatred  and  fear  had  torn 
him.  or  the  overwhelming  longing  he  had  suffered  at  the 
thought  of  Cassandra. 

But  when  the  bishop  touched  on  the  subject  of  repent- 
ance, the  hidden  force  was  rev-aled.  It  was  as  if  the 
tornienting  spirit  within  him  had  cried  out  loudly,  instead 
of  the  low,  monotonous  tone  in  which  he  said:  — 
,.  *'Y*^'^'  }  1^,'"  repent  now  he's  dade,  but  ef  he  war 
Iivin  an  riled  me  agin  that-a-way  like  he  done  — I 
reckon  —  I  reckon  God  don't  want  no  repentin'  like  I 
repents. 

It  was  steel  against  flint,  *'  spark  in  the  narrow  b'.-- 
line  of  his  eyes  as  he  said  the  words,  and  the  bishop  under- 
stood. 

But  what  to  do  with  this  man  of  the  mountains  —  this 
force  of  nature  in  the  wild ;  how  guard  him  from  a  far 
more  pernicious  element  in  the  civilized  town  life  than  any 
he  would  find  in  his  rugged  solitudes  ? 

And  Cassandra  !  The  bishop  bowed  his  head  and  sat 
with  the  tips  of  his  fingers  pressed  together.  The  thought 
of  Cassandra  weighed  heavily  upon  him.  She  had  given 
her  promise,  with  the  devotion  of  her  kind,  to  save ;  had 
truly  offered  herself  a  living  sacrifice.  All  ho|)es  for  her 
growth  into  the  gracious  womanhood  her  inheritance  im- 
pelled her  toward.  —  her  sweet  ambitions  for  study,  gon 
the  winds  —  scattered  like  the  fragrant  wild  rose  pet^.s 
on  her  own  hillside  —  doomed  by  that  promise  to  live  as 
her  mother  had  lived,  and  like  other  women  of  her  kin,  to 
age  before  her  time  with  the  bearing  of  children  in  the  midst 
of  toil  too  heavy  for  her  —  dispirited  by  privation  and  the 
sorrow  of  relmquished  hopes.    Oh,  well  the  bishop  knew ! 
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He  dreadod  most  U,  sc*  the  beautiful  light  of  aspiration 
die  out  «f  Iht  eyes,  and  her  spirit  grow  sordid  in  the  liie 
"maTa  waste  f"'"      "*''''^'*'  """"'"^  inevitably  bring  her. 

Tit""'^  T'l"  ^  .'•^'l^atfd  the  words.  "What  a  waste!" 
Ihe  youth  looked  up,  thinking  himself  addressed,  but  the 
bishop  saw  only  the  girl.  It  was  as  if  she  rose  and  sto^ 
there,  dominant  m  the  sweet  power  of  her  girlish  self- 
sacrihce,  appealing  to  him  to  help  save  this  soul.  Some- 
how, at  the  moment,  he  failed  to  appreciate  the  l>eauty 
of  such  giving.  Almost  it  seemed  to  him  a  pity  Frale 
had  thus  far  succeeded  m  evading  his  pursuers.  It  would 
have  saved  her  m  spite  of  herself  had  he  Wn  taken. 

But  now  the  situation  was  forced  upon  the  bishop, 
either  to  give  him  up  which  seemed  an  arbitrary  taking 
into  his  own  hands  of  power  whi(  h  belonged  only  to  the 
Almighty,  or  to  shield  him  as  In^st  he  might,  giving  heed 
to  the  thought  that  even  if  in  his  eyes  the  valuf  of  thedrl 
was  immeasurably  the  greater,  yet  the  youth  also  was 
valued,  or  why  was  he  here  ? 

He  lifted  his  head  and  sav/  Frale's  eyes  fixed  upon  him 
sadly  -  almost  as  if  he  knew  the  bishop's  thought? 
Yes,  here  w-as  a  soul  worth  while.  Plainiy  there  was  but 
one  course  to  pursue,  and  but  one  thread  left  to  hold  the 

w3d^^v"  {?!:''"' n'l  ''"'■Pr-  ^^«'"«  that  th.^ad.he 
would  try.  If  he  could  Ik,  made  to  sacrifice  for  Cassandra 
some  of  his„hysica  oy  of  life,  seeking  to  give  more  than 
to  appropriate  to  himself  for  his  own  sftisfacti^n -Tf 
he  could  each  lum  the  value  of  what  she  had  done- 
could  he  rise  to  such  a  height,  and  learn  self-control  ? 

void  tK.T"*  I*""  ''^P^"t'f  "^«  having  come  back  to  him 
void,  the  bishop  began  again.     "You  tell  me  Cassandra 

ahlTr?  '•^""  ''''  P'"°"""^     ^^'^'^t  "^  y°"^«'"g  to  do 

;;Hit;s  'twlxt  her  an'  me,"  said  the  youth  pro.idly. 
to  beat  in  o"?^"'"''^  'Y  '"^^op,  all  the  man  in  liim^  roused 
whit  rV  h.s  crude,  triun.phant  animal  some  sense  of 

rndthery  'S^^^'r"^^"".^-  "^^«-  It's  betwiit  you 
for  wi!t  "^^  "'^i^  ^'^"-  ^  ""  have  to  answer  to  God 
for  what  you  do."  He  towered  above  him,  and  bending 
down  looked  into  Frale's  eyes  until  the  boy  cowered  and 
looked  down,  with  lowered  head,  and  there  was  silence 
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Then  the  bishop  straightened  himself  and  began  pacing 
the  room.  At  last  hi  came  to  a  stand  and  spoke  quietly. 
"You  have  Cassandra's  promise ;  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?" 

Frale  did  not  move  or  speak,  and  the  bishop  felt  baffled. 
What  was  going  on  under  that  passive  mask  he  dared  not 
think.  To  talk  seemed  futile,  like  hammering  upon  a 
flint  wall ;  but  hammer  he  must,  and  again  he  tried. 

"You  have  taken  a  man's  life;  do  you  know  what  that 
means  ?  " 

"Hangin*,  I  reckon." 

"  If  it  were  only  to  hang,  boy,  it  might  be  better  for  Cas- 
sandra. Think  about  it.  If  I  help  you,  and  shield  you 
here,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  What  do  you  care  most 
for  in  all  this  world  ?  You  who  can  kill  a  man  and  then  not 
repent." 

"He  hadn't  ought  to  have  riled  me  like  he  done;   I 
keer  fer  her." 

"More  than  for  Frale  Farwell  ?" 

The  boy  looked  vaguely  before  him.  "I  reckon,"  was 
all  he  said. 

Again  the  bishop  paced  the  fioor,  and  waited. 

"I  hain't  afeared  to  work  —  right  hard." 

"  Good ;  what  kind  of  work  can  you  do  ?  "  Frale  flushed 
a  dark  red  and  was  silent.  "Yes,  I  know  you  can  make 
corn  whiskey,  but  that  is  the  devil's  work.  You're  not 
to  work  for  him  any  more." 

^^  Again  silence.  At  last,  in  a  low  voice,  he  ventured : 
"I'll  do  any  kind  o'  work  you-all  gin'  me  to  do  —  ef  —  ef 
only  the  officers  will  leave  me  be  —  an'  I  tol'  Cass  I'd  larn 
wntin'." 

"Good,  very  good.  Can  you  drive  a  horse?  Yes,  of 
course." 

Frale's  eyes  shone.     "  I  reckon." 

The  bishop  grew  more  hopeful.  The  holy  greed  for 
souls  fell  upon  him.  The  young  man  must  be  guarded  and 
watched ;  he  must  be  washed  and  clothed,  as  well  as  fed, 
and  right  here  the  little  wife  must  be  consulted.  He  went 
out,  leaving  the  youth  to  himself,  and  sought  his  brown- 
eyed,  sweet-faced  little  wisp  of  a  woman,  where  she  sat 
writing  his  most  pressing  business  letters  for  him. 

"Dearest,  may  I  interrupt  you?" 
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"In  a  minute,  James;  in  a  minute, 
these." 

He  dropr  ed  into  a  deep  chair  and  waited,  with  troubled 
eyes  regarding  her.  "There!"  She  rubbed  vigorously 
down  on  the  blotter.  "These  are  all  done,  every  blessed 
one,  James.    Now  what? 

In  an  instant  she  was  curled  up,  feet  and  all.  like  a  kitten 
in  his  lap,  her  small  brown  head,  its  wisps  of  fine,  straight 
hair  straying  over  temples  and  rounded  cheeks,  tucked 
comfortably  under  his  chin;  and  thus  every  point  was 
carefully  talked  over.  j  h"  lu  wu» 

With  many  exclamations  of  anxiety  and  doubt,  and 
much  discreet  suggestion  from  the  smpll  adviser,  it  was  at 
last  settled  Frale  was  to  be  properly  clothed  from  the 
missionary  boxes  sent  every  year  from  the  North.  He 
shoud  stay  with  them  for  a  while  until  a  suitable  place 
could  be  found  for  him.  Above  all  things  he  must  be  kept 
out  of  bad  company.  ^ 

"Oh,  dear!  Poor  Cassandra!  After  all  her  hopes  — 
and  she  might  have  done  so  much  for  her  people  — if 
only  —  Tears  stood  m  the  brown  eyes  and  even  ran  over 
and  dropped  upon  the  bishop's  coat  and  had  to  be  care- 
fully wiped  off,  for,  as  he  feelingly  remarked,  — 

"I  can't  go  about  wearing  my  wife's  tears  in  plain  view, 
now,  can  I  ?  '^  ' 

And  then  Doctor  Hoyle's  young  friend  — she  must  hear 
his  letter.  How  interesting  he  must  be!  Couldn't  they 
have  him  down  ?  And  when  the  bishop  next  went  up  the 
mountain,  might  she  accompany  him  ?  Oh,  no.  The  trio 
was  not  too  rough.  It  was  quite  possible  for  her.  She 
would  go  to  see  Cassandra  and  the  old  mother.  "Poor 
Cassandra! 

But  the  self-respecting  old  stepmother  and  her  daughter 
did  not  allow  these  kind  friends  to  trespass  on  any  mis- 
sionary supplies,  for  Uncle  Jerry  was  despatched  down  the 
mountain  with  a  bundle  on  the  back  of  his  saddle,  which 
was  quietly  left  at  the  '  shop's  door;  and  Frale  next  ap- 
peared in  a  neat  suit  of  .nespun,  home  woven  and  dyed, 
and  home-made  clothing.  ^     * 
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IN  WHICH  DAVID  THBYNG  MAKES  A  DISCOVERT 

Standing  on  the  great  hanging  rock  before  his  cabin, 
Thryng  imagined  himself  absolutely  solitary  in  the  centre 
of  a  wide  wilderness.  Even  tlie  Fall  Place,  where  lived  the 
Widow  Farwell,  although  so  near,  was  not  visible  from 
this  point ;  but  when  he  began  exploring  the  region  about 
him,  now  on  foot  and  now  on  horseback,  he  discovered  it 
to  be  really  a  country  of  homes. 

Every  mule  path  branching  off  into  what  seemed  an 
inaccessible  wild  led  to  some  cabin,  often  set  in  a  hollow 
on  a  few  acres  of  rich  soil,  watered  by  a  never  failing  spring, 
where  the  forest  growth  had  been  cut  away  to  make  culti- 
vation possible.  Sometimes  the  little  log  house  would  be 
perched  like  a  lonely  eagle's  nest  on  a  mere  shelflike  ledge 
jutting  out  from  the  mountain  wall,  but  always  below  it  or 
above  it  or  off  at  one  side  he  found  the  inevitable  pocket 
of  rich  soil  accumulated  by  the  wash  of  years,  where 
enough  com  and  cow-peas  could  be  raised  for  cattle,  and 
cotton  and  a  few  sheep  to  provide  material  for  clothing  the 
family,  with  a  few  fowls  and  pigs  to  provide  their  food. 

Here  they  lived,  those  isolated  people,  in  quiet  inde- 
pendence and  contented  poverty,  craving  little  and  often 
having  less,  caring  nothing  for  the  great  world  outside 
their  own  environment,  looking  after  each  other  in  times 
of  sickness  and  trouble,  keeping  alive  the  traditions  of 
their  forefathers,  and  clinging  to  the  ancient  family 
feuds  and  friendships  from  generation  to  generation. 

David  soon  learned  that  they  had  among  themselves 
their  class  distinctions,  certain  among  chem  holding  their 
heads  high,  in  the  knowledge  of  having  a  self-respecting 
ancestry,  and  training  their  children  to  reckon  themselves 
no  "common  trash,"  however  much  they  deprecated 
showing  the  pride  that  was  in  them. 

Many  days  passed  after  Frale's  departure  before  David 
learned  more  of  the  young  man's  unhappy  deed.  He  had 
gone  down  to  give  the  old  mother  some  necessary  care  and, 
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finding  her  alone,  remained  to  I  ilk  with  her.  Pleased  with 
her  ouamt  expressions  and  vir  0  intelloct.  he  Ie<l  lier  on  to 
speak  of  her  youth;  and  one  morning,  woaiy  of  the  soHtude 
and  silence,  she  poured  out  tak-s  of  Cassandra's  father. 

Sk  .  .T'  ,  f**"  **'■''  ^^'^^^^  ''^*'  **^«'n<^  t"  ""»rry  Farwell  " 
bhe  told  of  her  own  mother,  and  the  hard  times  that  fell 
upon  them  dunng  the  bitter  days  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  traditions  of  her  family  wert>  dear  to  her.  and  she 
was  well  pleased  to  show  this  young  <loctor  who  had  found 
the  key  to  her  warm,  yet  reserved,  heart  that  she  "wa  n't 

chiir'"'"""  *'"'"**'"  **"**  ^^'"  "^'*'"*'"  ^"'"'^  '"'^^  *h^  «"uno' 

"Seems  like  I'm  talkin'  a  heap  too  much  o'  we-uns. ' 
she  said,  at  last. 

"No,  no.  Go  on.  You  say  you  had  no  school ;  how 
did  you  learn  ?  You  were  reading  your  Bible  when  I  came 
m. 

"No.  Thar  wa'n't  no  schools  in  my  day,  not  nigh 
enough  ferme  to  go  to.  Maw,  she  could  read,  an'  write, 
too,  but  aftah  paw  jined  the  ahmy,  she  had  to  work  right 
ha  d  and  had  nothin'  to  do  with.  Puw.  he  had  to  jine  one 
side  or  tothah.  Some  went  with  the  North  and  some 
went  with  the  South,  —  they  didn't  keer  much.  The'  wa'n't 
no  niggahs  up  here  to  fight  ovah.  But  them  war  cruel 
tunes  when  the  bushwackers  come  searchin'  'round  an' 
raidm  our  homes.  They  were  a  bad  lot  —  most  of  'em 
war  desertahs  from  both  ahmies.  We-uns  war  obleeged 
to  hide  in  the  bresh  or  up  the  branch  —  anvwhar  we  cc aid 
hnd  a  place  to  creep  into.  Them  were  bad  times  fer  the 
women  an  chillen  left  at  home. 

"Maw  used  to  save  ev'y  scrap  of  papah  she  could  find 
with  printin  on  hit  to  larn  we-uns  our  lettahs  off'n  One 
time  come  'long  a  right  decent  captain  and  axed  maw 
could  she  get  he  an'  his  men  suthin'  to  eat.  He  had  nigh 
about  a  dozen  sogers  with  him ;  an'  maw.  she  done  the 
bes  she  could.  —  cooked  corn-bread,  an'  chick'n  an'  sich 
1  c  n  remember  how  he  sot  right  on  the  hearth  where  you're 
settin  now,  an'  tossed  flapjacks  for  th   hull  crowd. 

He  war  right  civil  when  he  lef,  an'  said  he'd  like  to  give 
maw  suthin,  but  they  hadn't  nothin'  hut  Confcd'rate 
money,  an'  hit  wa'n't  worth  nothin'  up  here;  an'  maw  said 
would  he  give  her  the  newspapah  he  had.    She  seed  the 
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end  of  hit  standin'  out  of  his  pocket ;  an*  he  laughed  and 
give  hit  out  quick,  an*  axed  her  what  did  she  want  with  hit ; 
and  she  'lowed  she  could  teach  me  a  heap  o*  rcadin*  out  o' 
that  papah,  an'  he  laughed  again,  an'  iuiid  likely,  fer  that 
hit  war  worth  nioren  the  money.  All  the .sohoolin'  I  had 
war  just  that  thar  papah,  an'  that  oW  spellin'-hook  you  see 
on  the  shelf ;  I  c'n  remembah  how  maw  come  by  that,  too." 

"Tell  me  how  she  came  by  the  spelling-book,  will  you  ?" 

"Hit  war  about  that  time.  Paw,  he  nevah  come  home 
again.  I  cyan't  remembah  much  'bouts  my  paw.  Maw 
used  to  say  a  heap  o'  times  if  she  only  had  a  spellin'-book 
like  she  used  to  lam  out'n,  'at  she  could  larn  we-uns  right 
smart.  Well,  one  day  one  o'  the  neighbors  told  her  'at  he'd 
seed  one  at  Gerret's,  ovah  t'uthah  side  Lone  Pine  Creek, 
nigh  about  eight  mile,  I  reckon;  an'  she  'lowod  she'd  get 
hit.  So  she  sont  we-uns  ovah  to  Teasley's  mill  —  she  war 
that  scared  o'  the  Gorillas  she  didn't  like  leavin'  wc-uns 
hoL  e  alone  —  an'  she  walked  thar  an'  axed  could  she  do 
suthin*  to  earn  that  thar  book;  an'  ol'  Miz  Gerret,  she 
'lowed  if  mawd  come  Monday  follerin'  an'  wash  fer  her, 
'at  she  mount  have  hit.  Them  days  we-uns  an'  the  Teas- 
leys  war  right  friendly.  The'  wa'n't  no  feud  'twixt  we-uns 
an'  Teasleys  then  —  but  now  I  reckon  thar's  bound  to  be 
blood  feud."  She  spoke  very  sadly  and  waited,  leaving 
the  tale  of  the  spelling-book  half  told. 

"Why  must  there  be  'blood  feud'  now?  Why  can't 
you  go  on  in  the  old  way  ?  " 

"Hit's  Frale  done  hit.  He  an'  Ferd'nt  '  Teesley,  they 
set  up  'stillin*  ovah  in  Dark  Cornder  yandah.  Hit  do 
work  a  heap  o'  trouble,  that  thar.  I  reckon  you-uns  don't 
have  nothin'  sich  whar  you  come  from  ?" 

"We  have  things  quite  as  bad.  So  they  quarrelled,  did 
they?" 

"Yaas,  they  quarrelled,  an'  they  fit." 

"No  doubt  they  had  been  drinking." 

"Yas,  I  reckon." 

"But  just  a  drunken  quarrel  between  those  two  ought 
not  to  affect  all  the  rest.  Couldn't  you  patch  it  up  among 
you,  and  keep  the  boy  at  home  ?  You  must  need  his  help 
on  the  place." 

"We  need  him  bad  here,  but  the'  is  no  way  fer  to  make 
up  an'  right  a  blood  feud.    Frale  done  them  mean.    He 
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lifltxl  hifl  hand  an*  killed  hiii  friend.  Hit  war  Sunday 
evenin*  he  done  hit.  Thev  had  boon  hjivin*  a  Ningin'  thar 
at  the  mill,  an'  preachah,  he  war  thur  too,  an'  all  war  kind 
an'  i)eaceable;  an*  Fcrd  an'  Frale,  they  sot  out  fer  thar 
•still*  —  Ferd  on  foot  an*  Frale  rid'n*  hi«  hor.«w  —  the  one 
you  have  now  —  they  used  to  go  thut-a-way,  rid'n'  turn 
al"jut  — one  horse  with  them  an*  one  horse  kep'  ailuz  hid 
n»^b  the  '■  still '  lest  the  sov'nment  men  come  on  'em  .siiddent 
like.    Frale,  he  war  right  cute,  he  nevah  war  cotne  up  with. 

"  'Pears  like  they  stopped  'fore  they'd  gone  fer,  disputin* 
'bouts  somethin'.  01'  Miz  Teasloy  sny  she  heered  ther 
voices  high  an'  loud,  an'  then  she  lieered  a  shot  right  quick, 
that-a-way,  an'  nothin'  more ;  an'  she  sont  ol'  nuin  Teaslcy 
an'  the  preachah  out,  an*  the  hull  houseful  follercd,  an* 
thar  they  found  Ferd  lyih*  shot  dade  —  an'  Frale  -  he 
an'  the  horse  war  gone.  Ferd,  he  still  held  his  own  gun  in 
his  hand  tight,  like  he  war  goin*  to  shoot,  with  the  triggah 
open  an'  his  fingah  on  hit  —  but  he  nevah  got  the  chance. 
Likely  if  he  had,  hit  would  have  been  him  a-hidin'  now,  an* 
Frale  dade.    I  reckon  so." 

Thrvng  listened  in  silence.  It  made  him  think  of  the 
old  tales  of  the  Scottish  border.  So,  in  plain  words,  the 
young  man  was  a  murderer.  With  deep  pity  he  recalled 
the  haunted  look  in  Frale's  eyes,  and  the  sadness  that 
trembled  around  Cassandra's  lips  as  she  said,  "I  reckon 
there  is  no  trouble  worse  than  ours."  A  thought  struck 
him,  and  he  asked :  — 

"Do  you  know  what  they  quarrelled  about  ?" 

"He  nevah  let  on  what-all  was  the  fuss.  Likely  he  told 
Cass,  but  she  is  that  still.  Hit's  right  hard  to  raise  a  blood 
feud  thar  when  we-uns  an'  the  Teasleys  alluz  war  friends. 
She  took  keer  o'  me  when  my  chillen  come,  an*  I  took  keer 
o*  her  with  hern.  Ferd'nan'  too,  he  war  like  my  own,  fer 
I  nursed  him  when  she  had  the  fever  an'  her  milk  lef  her. 
Cass  war  only  three  weeks  old  then,  an*  he  war  nigh  on  a 
year,  but  that  little  an'  sickly  —  he  like  to  'a*  died  if  I  hadn't 
took  him."  She  paused  and  wiped  away  a  tear  that 
trickled  down  the  furrow  of  her  thin  cheek.  "If  hit  war 
lef  to  us  women  fer  to  stir  'em  up,  I  reckon  thar  wouldn't 
be  no  feudr,  fer  hit's  hard  on  we-uns  when  we're  friendly, 
an*  J  drd  like  my  own  boy  that-a-way.'* 

"But  perhaps — **  David  spoke  musingly — "perhaps 
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it   WM  a  wonwn  who  stirred  up  the  trouble  between 
them." 

The  widow  looked  a  momei  *  wit!i  ntartled  glance  into 
his  face,  then  turned  her  gaze  av  ay.  "  I  reckon  not.  The* 
is  no  woman  far  or  near  as  I  evah  heern  o*  Fralc  goin'  with.** 
Still  pondering,  David  rose  to  go,  but  (juickiy  resumed 
his  seat,  and  turned  her  thoughts  again  to  the  past.  He 
would  not  leave  her  thus  sad  at  heart. 

•|  Won't  you  finish  telling  me  about  Ihc  splling-book  ?** 
"I  forget  how  come  hit,  but  maw  didn't  leave  wcchillen 
to  Teasleys'  that  day  she  went  to  do  the  washin'.  Likely 
Mi«  Teaaley  war  sick  —  anyway  she  Icf  us  here.  She 
baked  corn-bread  —  hit  war  all  wo  had  in  the  house  to  eat 
them  days,  an*  she  fotched  water  fer  the  day,  an'  kivered  up 
the  fire.^  Then  she  locked  the  door  an'  took  the  key  with 
her,  an'  tol*  we-uns  did  we  hear  a  noise  like  anylxxly 
tryin*  to  get  in,  to  go  up  garret  an'  make  out  like  thar 
wa  n  t  nobody  to  home.  The'  war  three  o'  us  chillen. 
I  war  the  oldest.  We  war  Caswells,  my  fam'ly.  My 
little  brothah  Whitson,  he  war  sca'cely  more'n  a  baby, 
runnin*  'round  ^ullin'  things  down  on  his  hade  whar  he 
could  reach,  an  Cotton  war  mos'  as  much  keer  —  that 
reckless.** 

She  paused  and  smiled  as  she  recalled  the  cares  of 
her  childhood,  then  wandered  on  in  her  slow  narration. 
"They  done  a  heap  o'  things  that  day  to  about  drive  me 
plumb  crazy,  an*  all  the  time  we  was  tliinkin'  we  heored 
men  talkin'  or  horses  trompin'  otitside,  an'  kep'  ourselves 
nght  busy  runnin'  up  garret  to  hide. 

"Along  towa'ds  night  hit  come  on  to  snow,  an*  then 
turned  to  rain,  a  right  cold  hard  rain,  an'  we  war  that  cold 
an'  hungry  —  an'  \Vliit,  he  cried  for  maw,  —  an'  hit  come 
dark  an'  we  had  et  all  the'  war  to  eat  long  lieforc,  so  we 
had  no  suppah,  an'  the  poor  leetle  fellers  war  that  cold  an* 
shiverin'  thar  in  the  dark  —  I  made  'cm  cliinh  into  bed 
like  they  w-  m'  kivered  'em  up  good,  an'  thar  I  lay  tryin' 
to  male  ou..  like  I  war  maw,  gettin'  my  arms  'round  both 
of  'em  to  oncet.  Whit  cried  hisself  to  slccf),  but  Cotton  he 
kep'  sayin'  he  heered  men  knockin'  'round  outside,  an*  at 
last  he  fell  asleep,  too.  He  alluz  war  a  natch'ly  skeered 
kind  o'  child. 
"Then  I  lay  thar  still,  list'nin'  to  the  rain  beat  on  tlie 
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roof,  an'  thinkin'  would  maw  ever  Ki't  hark  afrnin.  an* 
list  nin  to  hear  her  workiii'  with  llie  Unk  -  liil  wj.r  a 
padlock  on  the  outtiide  an*  thar  I  iiiiiMt  o'  drapiH-d  off  to 
•leep  Ihat-a-way,  fer  I  didn't  hear  uj.thin',  no  more  until  I 
woke  up  with  a  soft  murnu'rin'  .s«un<l  in  my  vnrs,  an'  thar 
I  seed  maw.  The  rain  had  stopiied  an'  hit'  war  nios'  «lav, 
I  reckon,  with  a  mornin'  moon  shinin'  in  an'  faljin'  on  her 
whar  she  knelt  by  the  Ik;  '  dost  niKh  to  me.  I  can  .see  hit 
now,  that  long  line  o*  white  li^ht  «tr.Mimin'  mrost  the 
floor  an  fallm  on  her,  makin*  her  look  like  a  white  jthost 
spirit,  an  her  two  hands  held  up  with  that  thar  l>r-^ 
twixt  em. 

"I  knew  hit  war  maw,  fer  I'd  see<l  her  prav  Infon-  S  i<  I 
war  skeered  fer  all  that.  I  lay  ri«ht  still  an'  he).,  .ny 
breath,  an  heered  her  thank  the  Lord  fer  keerin*  f<r  we-un.s 
whilst  sht  var  gone,  an'  fer  'lowin'  her  to  «el  that  thar  iMwk. 

•11  ?"  *  ^.***  *^®  ^^^*^^^'  '  ''*'*^'  ''•'"'•  '•'■'  **'»*'  K'>1  up  ri^ht 
still  an  soft,  like  not  to  wake  we-uns,  an'  U'pui  to  H^ht  the 
fire  an*  make  some  yarh  tea.  She  war  that  wet  an  old 
I  could  see  her  hand  shake  whilst  she  held  the  match  to  the 
light  ud  stick.  ^  Them  days  maw  nuide  cofftH'  out'n  burnt 
corn-bread,  an'  tea  out'n  dried  l)lacklKTry  leaves  an'  sassa- 
frax  root."  She  paused  an<l  turned  her  face  towarrl  the 
open  door.  David  thought  she  had  lost  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  age;  certainly,  v. hat  wiih  the  long  rest,  and 
Cassandra  s  loving  care,  she  had  no  longer  the  weary, 
haggaid  look  that  had  struck  him  v      n  ne  saw  her  first. 

Following  the  direction  of  h^r  ga>.  he  went  to  the  shelf 
and  took  down  the  old  speliin^;-}>ook,  and  turned  the  leaves, 
now  hmp  and  worn.  So  ihi  was  Cassandra's  inheritance 
~  part  of  it  — the  inward  r. pulse  that  would  urge  to 
toil  all  day,  then  v  ale  mile:,  iii  rain  atul  darkness  through 
a  wilderness,  and  vuaik  the  Lord  for  the  privilege  —  to 
own  this  book  — not  for  herself,  hut  for  the  generations 
to  come.  David  touched  it  reverently,  glad  to  know  so 
much  of  her  past,  and  turned  to  the  old  mother  for  more. 

"Have  you  anything  else  —  like  th-'s  ?  " 

Her  sharp  eyes  sparkled  as  she  looked  narrowlv  at  him. 

I  have  suthin'  'at  I  hain't  nevah  told  a^^•^M)<lv  livin* 

a  word  of,  not  even  Doctah  Hoyle  — onlv  he  war  some 

differ  nt  from  you.    But  I'm  gettin'  old,  an'  I  may  as  well 

tell  you.    Likely  with  all  your  larnin'  you  can  tell  me  is  it 
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any  good  to  Cass.  She  be  that  sot  on  all  sech."  She 
fumbled  at  her  throat  a  moment  and  drew  from  the  bosom 
of  her  gown  a  leather  shoe-lacing,  from  which  dangled 
an  iron  key.  Slowly  she  undid  the  knot,  and  handed  it 
toward  him. 

"I  nevah 'low  nobody  on  earth  to  touch  that  thar  box, 
an'  the'  ain't  a  soul  livin'  knows  what's  in  hit.  I  been 
gyardin'  them  like  they  war  gold,  fer  they  belonged  to  my 
ol'  man  —  the  first  one  —  Cassandra's  fathah ;  but  I 
reckon  if  I  die  the'  won't  nobody  see  any  good  in  them 
things.  If  you'll  onlock  that  thar  padlock  on  that  box 
yander,  you'll  find  it  wropped  in  a  piece  o'  gingham.  My 
paw's  mothah  spun  an'  wove  that  gingham  —  ol'  Miz 
Caswell.  They  don't  many  do  work  like  that  nowadays. 
They  lived  right  whar  we  a'  livin'  now." 

David  unlocked  the  chest  and  lifted  the  heavy  lid. 

"Hit's  down  in  the  further  cornder  —  that's  hit,  I 
reckon.  Just  step  to  the  door,  will  you,  an'  see  is  they 
anybody  nigh." 

He  went  to  the  door,  but  saw  no  one ;  only  from  the 
shed  came  an  intermittent  rat-tat-tat. 

"I  don't  see  any  one,  but  I  hear  some  one  pounding." 

"Hit's  only  Hoyle  makin'  his  traps."  She  sighed,  then 
slowly  and  tenderly  untied  the  parcel  and  placed  in  his 
hands  two  small  leather-bound  books.  Tied  to  one  by 
a  faded  silk  cord  which  marked  the  pages  was  a  thin, 
worn  ring  of  gold. 

"That  ring  war  his  maw's,  an'  when  we  war  married,  I 
wore  hit,  but  when  I  took  Farwell  fer  my  ol'  man,  I  nevah 
wore  hit  any  more,  fer  he  'lowed,  bein'  hit  war  gold  that-a- 
way,  we'd  ought  to  sell  hit.  That  time  I  took  the  lock 
off 'n  the  door  an'  put  hit  on  that  thar  box.  Hit  war  my 
gran'maw's  box,  an'  I  done  wore  the  key  hyar  evah  since. 
Can  you  tell  what  they  be  ?  Hit's  the  quarest  kind  of 
print  I  evah  see.  He  used  to  make  out  like  he  could  read 
hit.    Likely  he  did,  fer  whatevah  he  said,  he  done." 

It  seemed  to  her  little  short  of  a  miracle  that  any  one 
could  read  it,  but  David  soon  learned  that  her  confidence 
in  her  first  "old  man"  was  unlimited. 

"What-aU's  in  hit.?"  She  grew  restless  while  he  care- 
fully and  silently  examined  her  treasure,  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  which  she  so  little  knew.     Filled  with  amaze- 
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ment  and  with  a  keen  pleasure,  he  took  the  books  to  the 
hght.    The  print  was  fine,  even,  and  clear. 

"What-all  be  they?"  she  reiterated.  "Reckon  the're 
no  good  ?  " 

David  smiled.  "In  one  way  they're  all  the  good  in  the 
world,  but  not  for  money,  you  know." 

"^°;  J,,  ^°^^  ^^^'  ^*°  y°"  ^^  that  thar  quare 
prmtm  r 

"Yes.  The  letters  are  Greek,  and  these  books  are  about 
a  hundred  years  old." 

"Be  they  ?  Then  they  won't  be  much  good  to  Cass,  I 
reckon.  He  sot  a  heap  by  them,  but  I  war  'feared  they 
mount  be  heathen.  Greek  — that  thar  be  heathen. 
Hamt  hit?" 

..r£*^^**  continued,  speaking  more  to  himself  than  to  her. 
They  were  published   in  London  in  eighteen   twelve. 
They  have  been  read  by  some  one  who  knew  them  well, 
I  can  see  by  these  marginal  notes." 

u^^^  ^  *^®y '"'  ^^^  curiosity  was  eager  and  intent. 
They  are  explanations  and  comments,  written  here  on 
the  margin  —  see  ?  —  with  a  fine  pen." 

"His  grandpaw  done  that  thar.  What  be  they  about, 
anyhow  ?  " 

"They  are  very  old  poems  written  long  before  this 
country  was  discovered." 

"An'  that  must  'a'  been  before  the  Revolution.  His 
grandpaw  fit  in  that.  The'  is  somethin'  more  in  thar. 
I  kept  hit  hid,  fer  Farwell,  he  war  bound  to  melt  hit  up 
fer  silver  bullets.  He  'lowed  them  bullets  war  plumb 
sure  to  kill.  Reckon  you  can  find  hit  ?  Thar  'tis."  Her 
eyes  shone  as  Thryng  drew  out  another  object  also  wrapped 
in  gingham.  "Hit's  a  teapot,  I  guess,  but  Farwell,  he  got 
a-hold  of  hit  an'  melted  off  the  spout  to  make  his  silvah 
bullets.  That  time  I  hid  all  in  the  box  an'  put  on  the  bolt 
an  lock  whilst  he  war  away  'stillin'.  The'  is  one  bullet 
left,  but  I  reckon  Frale  has  hit." 

David  took  it  from  her  hand  and  turned  it  about. 

Surely  !  This  is  a  treasure.  Here  is  a  coat  of  arms  — 
but  it  is  so  worn  I  can't  make  out  the  emblem.  Was  this 
your  husband's  also  ?     Is  there  anything  else  ?  " 

"That's  all.    Yes,  they  war  hisn.    I  war  plumb  mad  at 
Harwell.    I  nevah  could  get  ovah  what  he  done,  all  so't  he 
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mount  sure  kill  somebody.    Likely  he  meant  them  bullets 
fer  the  revenue  officers,  should  they  come  up  with  him." 
"It  would  have  been  a  great  pity  if  he  had  destroyed 
this  mark.    I  think—  I'm  not  sure  — but  if  it's  what  I 
imagine,  it  is  from  an  old  family  in  Wales." 

"I  reckon  you're  right,  fer  they  were  Welsh  —  his  paw's 
folks  way  back.  He  used  to  say  the'  wa'n't  no  name 
older  n  hisn  since  the  Bible.  I  told  him  'twar  time  he 
got  a  new  one  if  'twere  that  old,  but  he  said  he  reckoned 
a  name  war  like  whiskey  — hit  needed  a  right  smart  o' 
age  to  make  hit  worth  anything." 

Thryng  laid  the  antique  silver  pot  on  the  bed  beside  the 
old  mother's  hand  and  again  took  up  the  small  volumes. 
As  he  held  them,  a  thought  flashed  through  his  mind,  yet 
hardly  a  thought,  — it  was  more  of  an  illumination,— 
like  a  vista  suddenly  opened  through  what  had  seemed  an 
impenetrable,  impalpable  wall,  beyond  which  lay  a  joy 
yet  to  be,  but  before  unseen.  In  that  instant  of  time,  a 
vision  appeared  to  him  of  what  life  might  bring,  glorified 
by  a  tender  light  as  of  red  fire  seen  through  a  sweet,  blue, 
obscuring  mist,  and  making  thus  a  halo  about  the  one 
figure  of  the  vision  outline*!  against  it,  clear  and  fine. 

"'Pears  like  you  find  somethin'  right  interestin'  in  that 
book ;  be  you  readin'  hit  ?  " 

"I  find  a  glorious  prophecy.  Was  your  first  husband 
bom  and  raised  here  as  you  were  ?" 

"Not  on  this  spot;  but  he  was  born  an'  raised  like  we- 
uns  here  in  the  mountains  —  ovah  th'other  side  Pisgah. 
I  seed  him  first  when  I  wa'n't  more'n  seventeen.  He  come 
here  fer  —  I  don't  rightly  recollect  what,  only  he  had  been 
deer  huntin'  an'  come  late  evenin'  he  drapped  in.  He 
had  lost  his  dog,  an'  he  had  a  bag  o'  birds,  an'  he  axed 
maw  could  she  cook  'em  an'  give  him  suppah,  an'  maw, 
she  took  to  him  right  smaht. 

" Aftah  suppah  —  I  remember  like  hit  war  last  evenin' 
—  he  took  gran'paw's  old  fiddle  an'  timed  hit  up  an'  sot 
thar  an'  played  everything  you  evah  heered.  He  played 
like  the'  war  birds  singin'  an'  rain  fallin',  an'  like  the  wind 
when  hit  goes  wailin'  round  the  house  in  the  pine  tops  — 
soft  an'  sad  — like  that-a-way.  Gran'paw's  old  fiddle. 
I  used  to  keer  a  heap  fer  hit,  but  one  time  Farwell  got 
religion,  an'  he  took  an'  broke  hit  'cause  he  war  'feared 
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Frale  mount  larn  to  play  an'  hit  would  be  a  temptation 
of  the  devil  to  him." 

"Well,  I  say  !    That  was  a  crime,  you  know," 
"Yes.    Sometimes  I  lay  here  an'  say  what-all  did  I 
marry  Farwell  fer,  anyway.    Well  — every  man  has  his 
failin's,  the'  say,  an'  Farwell,  he  sure  had  hisn." 

"May  I  keep  these  books  a  short  time  ?  I  will  be  very 
careful  of  them.  You  know  that,  or  you  would  not  have 
shown  them  to  me." 

"You  take  them  as  long  as  you  like.  Hit  ain't  like  hit 
used  to  be.  Books  is  easy  come  by  these  days  —  too  easy, 
I  reckon.  Cassandry,  she  brung  a  whole  basketful  of 
'em  with  her.  Thar  they  be  on  that  cheer  behin'  my 
spinnin'-wheel." 

"Was  the  basket  full  of  books?  So,  that  was  why  it 
was  so  heavy.     Might  I  have  a  look  at  them  ?" 

"Look  'em  oyah  all  you  want  to.  She  won't  keer,  I 
reckon.  She  hain't  had  a  mite  o'  time  since  she  come  home 
to  look  at  'em." 

But  David  thought  better  of  it.  He  would  not  look 
in  her  basket  and  pry  among  her  treasures  without  her 
permission. 

"When  is  she  coming  back?"  he  asked,  awakened  to 
desire  further  knowledge  of  the  silent  girl's  aspirations. 

"Soon,  I  reckon.  She's  been  a  right  smart  spell  iongah 
now  'n  she  'lowed  she'd  be.  Hit's  old  man  Irwin.  He's 
been  hurted  some  way.  She  wert  ovah  to  see  could  Aunt 
Sally  Carew  go  an'  help  Miz  Irwin  keer  fer  him  —  she's 
a  fool  tiling,  don't  know  nothin'.  They  sont  down  fer 
me  —  but  here  I  be,  so  she  rode  the  colt  ovah  fer  Sally." 
David  wrapi)ed  and  tied  the  piece  of  silver  as  he  had 
found  it.  As  he  replaced  it  in  the  box,  he  discovered  the 
pieces  of  the  broken  fiddle  loosely  tied  in  a  sack,  precious 
relics  of  a  joy  that  was  past.  Carefully  he  locked  the  box 
and  returned  the  key,  but  the  books  he  folded  in  the  strip 
of  gingham  and  carried  away  with  him. 

"I'll  be  back  to-night  or  in  the  morning.  If  she  does  't 
return,  send  Hoyle  for  me.  You  mustn't  be  too  lonu 
alone.     Shall  I  mend  the  fire?" 

He  threw  on  another  log,  then  lifted  her  a  little  and 
brought  her  a  glass  of  cool  water,  and  climbed  back  to  his 
cabin,  walking  lightly  and  swiftly. 
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CHAPTER  K 


IN  WHICH  DAVID  ACCOMPANIES  CASSANDRA  ON  AN    ERRANT 

OP  MERCY 

Filled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  his  thoughts,  David 
climbed  too  rapidly,  and  now  he  found  he  must  take  the 
more  gradual  rise  of  the  mule  trail  without  haste.  His 
cap  thrust  in  his  pocket,  the  breeze  lifted  his  hair  and 
dried  the  perspiration  which  would  still  come  with  any  too 
eajger  exertion.  But  why  should  he  care?  Even  to  be 
alive  these  days  was  joy.  This  was  continually  the  refrain 
of  his  heart,  nor  had  he  begun  to  exhaust  his  resources 
for  entertainment  in  his  solitary  life. 

Never  were  the  days  too  long.  Each  was  filled  with 
such  new  and  lively  interest  as  to  preclude  the  thought  of 
ennui.  To  provide  against  it,  he  had  sent  for  books  — 
more  than  he  had  had  time  to  read  in  all  the  busy  days  of 
the  last  three  years.  These  and  his  microscope  and  his 
surgical  instruments  had  been  brought  him  on  a  mule 
team  by  Jerry  Carew,  who  did  his  "toting  "  for  him, 
fetching  all  he  needed  for  work  or  comfort,  in  this  way, 
from  the  nearest  station  where  goods  could  be  sent  until 
the  hotel  opened  in  the  early  summer.  Not  that  he  needed 
them,  but  that,  as  an  artist  loves  to  keep  a  supply  of  paints 
and  canvas,  or  a  writer  —  even  when  idle  —  is  happier  to 
know  that  he  has  at  hand  plenty  of  pens  and  blank  paper, 
he  liked  to  have  them. 

Thus  far  he  had  felt  no  more  need  of  his  books  than  he 
had  for  his  surgical  instruments,  but  now  he  was  glad 
he  had  them  for  the  sake  of  the  girl  who  was  "that  sot  on 
all  such."  He  would  open  the  box  the  moment  he  had 
eaten,  and  look  them  over.  The  little  brother  should  take 
them  down  to  her  one  at  a  time  —  or  better  —  he  would 
take  them  himself  and  watch  the  smile  which  came  so 
rarely  and  sweetly  to  play  about  her  lips,  and  in  her  eyes, 
and  vanish.  Surely  he  had  a  right  to  that  for  his  pains. 
He  heard  the  sound  of  rapid  hoof  beats  approaching 
across  the  level  space  from  the  cabin  above  him,  and  look- 
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ing  up,  as  if  conjured  from  his  innermost  thought,  he  saw 
her  coming,  allowing  the  colt  to  swing  along  as  he  would. 
Her  bonnet  hung  by  the  strings  from  her  arm,  her  hair 
blew  in  crinkling  wisps  across  her  face,  and  the  rapid 
exercise  had  brought  roses  into  the  creamy  whiteness  of 
her  skin.  She  kept  to  the  brow  of  the  ridge  and  would 
have  passed  him  unseeing,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  distunt 
hills,  had  he  not  called  to  her  in  his  clear  Alpine  jodel. 

She  reined  in  sharply  and,  slipping  from  the  saddle, 
walked  quickly  to  him,  leading  the  colt,  which  was  warm 
and  panting  as  if  he  had  carried  her  a  good  distance  at 
that  pace. 

"Oh,  Doctor  Thryng,  we  need  you  right  bad.  That's 
why  I  took  this  way  home.  Have  you  been  to  the 
house  ?  " 

"Yes.     I  have  just  come  from  there." 

"Is  mother  all  right?" 

"Doing  splendidly."  He  waited,  and  she  lifted  her  face 
to  him  anxiously. 

I*  We  need  you  bad.  Doctor." 

"Yes  —  but  not  you  —  you're  not — "  he  began 
stupidly. 

"  It's  Mr.  Irwin.  I  went  there  to  see  could  I  help  any, 
and  seemed  like  I  couldn't  get  here  soon  enough.  When 
I  found  you  were  not  at  home,  I  was  that  troubled.  Can 
—  can  you  go  up  there  and  see  why  I  can't  rest  for  think- 
ing he's  a  heap  worse  than  he  reckons  ?  He  thinks  he's 
better,  but  — but— " 

'I Come  in  and  rest  and  tell  me  about  it." 

"Mistress  Irwin  isn't  quite  well,  and  I  must  go  back  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  everything  done  at  home.  I  must  get 
dinner  for  mother  and  Hoyle.  You  have  been  that  kind 
to  mother  —  I  thought  —  I  thought  —  if  you  could  only 
see  him  —they  can't  spare  him  to  die." 

"Indeed,  I'll  go,  gladly.  But  you  must  tell  me  more, 
so  that  I  may  know  what  to  take  with  me.  What  is  the 
matter  with  the  man  ?  Is  he  ill  or  hurt  ?  Let  me  — oh, 
you  are  an  independent  young  woman." 

She  had  turned  from  him  to  mount,  and  he  stepped 
forward  with  outstretched  hand  to  aid  her,  but,  in  a  breath, 
not  seeing  his  offer,  she  placed  her  two  hands  on  the  horn 
of  the  saddle,  and  from  the  slight  rise  of  ground  whereon 
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she  stood,  with  one  agile  spring,  landed  easily  in  the  saddle 
and  wheeled  about. 

"He's  been  cutting  trees  to  clear  a  patch  for  com,  and 
some  way  he  hurt  his  foot,  and  he's  been  lying  there  nigh 
a  week  with  the  misery.  Last  evening  she  sent  one  of  the 
children  for  mother,  not  knowing  she  \*as  bad  herself, 
so  I  went  for  Aunt  Sally ;  but  she  was  gone,  so  I  rode  on 
to  the  Irwins  to  see  could  I  help.  He  said  he  wasn't 
suffering  so  much  to-day,  and  it  made  my  heart  just  stop 
to  hear  that,  when  he  couldn't  lift  himself.  You  see,  my 
stepfather  —  he  —  he  was  shot  in  the  arm,  and  '"ight  soon 
when  the  misery  left  him,  he  died,  so  I  didn't  say  much  — 
but  on  the  way  home  I  thought  of  you,  and  I  came  here 
fast.  We  know  so  little  here  on  the  mountains,"  she  added 
sadly,  as  she  looked  earnestly  down  at  him. 

"  You  have  acted  wisely.  Just  ride  on.  Miss  Cassandra, 
and  I  will  follow  as  soon  as  — " 

"Come  down  with  me  now  and  have  dinnah  at  our  place. 
Then  we  can  start  togethah." 

"Thank  you,  I  will.  You  are  more  expert  in  the  art  of 
dinner  getting  than  I  am,  so  we  will  lose  less  time."  He 
laughed  and  was  rewarded  with  the  flash  of  a  grateful 
smile  as  she  started  on  without  another  word. 

It  took  David  but  a  few  minutes  to  select  what  articles 
he  suspected,  from  her  account,  might  be  required.  He 
hurried  his  preparations,  and,  being  his  own  groom,  stable 
boy,  and  nian-of-all-work,  he  was  very  busy  about  it. 

As  a  strain  of  music  or  a  floating  melody  will  linger  in 
the  background  with  insistent  repetition,  while  the  brain 
is  at  the  same  time  busily  occupied  with  surface  affairs, 
so  he  found  himself  repeating  some  of  her  quaint  pluases, 
and  reeing  her  eyes  — the  wisps  of  wind-blown  hair  — 
and  the  smile  on  her  lips,  as  she  turned  away,  Hke  an 
.icconipaniment  to  all  he  was  thinking  and  doing. 

Soon,  equipped  for  whatever  the  emergency  might 
demand,  he  was  at  the  widow's  door.  His  horse  nickered 
and  stretched  out  his  nose  toward  Cassandra's  colt  as 
if  glad  to  have  once  more  a  little  horse  companionship. 
Side  by  side  they  stood,  with  bridles  slipped  back  and  hung 
to  their  saddles,  while  they  crunched  contentedly  at  the 
corn  on  the  ear,  which  Hoyle  had  brought  them. 

Vihih  at  dinner,  Cassandra  showed  David  her  books. 
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pleased  that  he  asked  to  see  them.  "I  brought  them  to 
study,  should  I  get  time.  It's  right  hard  to  give  up  hope 
— "  she  glanced  at  her  mother  and  lower^  her  voice. 
"To  stop  —  anyhow  —  I  thought  I  might  teach  Hoyle 
a  little." 

"Ah,  these  are  mostly  school-books,"  he  said,  glancing 
them  over. 

V  Yes,  I  was  at  school  this  time  —  near  Farington  it  was. 
Once  I  stayed  with  Bishop  Towahs  and  helped  do  house- 
work. I  tould  learn  a  heap  there  —  between  times. 
They  let  me  have  all  the  books  I  wantetl  to  read."  She 
looked  lovingly  at  her  few  precious  school-books.  "I 
haven't  touched  these  since  I  got  back  —  we're  that 
busy." 

Then  she  resumed  her  work  about  the  house,  cooking 
at  the  fireplace,  waiting  upon  David,  and  serving  her 
mother,  while  directing  Iloyle  what  to  do,  should  she  be 
detained  that  night.  He  denmrred  and  hung  about  her, 
begging  her  not  to  stay. 

"I  won't,  son,  without  I  can't  help  it.  You  won't 
care  so  much  now  —  mother's  not  bad  like  she  was." 

"Yas,  I  will,"  he  mourned. 

"I  reckon  I'll  have  to  call  you  'baby'  again,"  said  his 
mother.  "  You're  gettin'  that  babyfied  since  Cass  come 
back  doin'  all  fer  ye.  You  has  a  heap  o'  company.  Thar's 
the  cow  to  keer  fer,  'n'  ol'  Pete  hollerin'  at  ye,  an'  the 
chickens  tellin'  how  many  aigs  they've  laid  fer  ye.  Run 
now.  Thar's  ol'  Frizzle  cacklin'.  Get  the  aig,  an'  we'll 
send  hit  to  [he  pore  sick  man.  Thar,  Cass,"  sH  addetl,  as 
Hoyle  ran  out,  half  ashamed,  to  do  her  biddiug,  —  "hit's 
your  own  fault  fer  makin'  such  a  baby  of  him.  I  'low 
you  betteh  take  'long  a  few  fresh  aigs ;  likely  they'll  need 
'em,  so  Iriflin'  they  be.  I  don't  guess  you'll  find  a  thing  in 
the  house  fer  him  to  eat," 

Cassandra  packed  one  of  her  oddly  shaped  little  baskets, 
as  her  mother  suggested,  for  the  sadly  demoralized  and 
distracted  family  to  which  they  were  going,  and  tucked  in 
with  the  rest  the  warm,  newly  laid  egg  Hoyle  brought  her, 
smiling  indulgently,  and  kissing  his  upturned  face  as  she 
took  it  from  him. 

Toward  David  she  was  always  entirely  simple  and 
natural,  except  when  abashed  by  his  speech/ which  seemed 
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to  her  most  elaborate  and  sometimes  mystifying.  She 
would  pause  and  gaze  on  him  an  instant  when  he  extended 
to  her  a  courtesy,  as  if  to  give  it  its  exact  value.  Not 
ihat  she  in  the  least  distrusted  him,  quite  the  contrary, 
but  that  she  was  wholly  unused  to  hearing  phrased  cour- 
tesies, or  enthusiasms  expressed  in  the  form  of  wok-ds. 

She  had  seen  someth'ng  of  it  in  the  bishop's  pretty 
compli  nentary  pleasantries  with  his  wife,  but  David's 
manner  of  handing  her  a  chair,  offering  her  a  suggestion 
—  with  a  "May  I  be  allowed  ?"  was  foreign  to  her,  and 
she  accepted  such  remarks  with  a  moment's  hesitation 
and  a  certain  aloofness  hardly  understood  by  him. 

He  found  himself  treating  her  with  a  measure  of  freedom 
from  the  constraint  which  men  often  place  upon  themselves 
because  of  the  recognition  of  the  personal  element  which 
will  obtrude  between  them  and  femininity  in  general. 
He  recognized  the  reason  for  this  in  her  absolute  lack  of 
coquetry  toward  him,  but  analyze  the  phenomenon,  as 
yet,  he  could  not. 

To  her  he  was  a  being  from  another  world,  strange  and 
delightful,  but  set  rs  far  from  her  as  if  the  sea  divided  them. 
She  turned  towaru  'lim  sweet,  expectant  eyes.  She  lis- 
tened attentively,  gropingly  sometimes.  She  would  under- 
stand him  if  she  could,  —  would  learn  from  him  and  trust 
him  implicitly,  —  but  her  femininity  never  obtruded  itself. 
Hei  personality  seemed  to  be  enclosed  within  herself 
and  never  to  lean  toward  him  with  the  subtile  flat'ery  men 
feel  and  like  to  awaken,  but  which  they  often  fear  to  arouse 
when  they  wish  to  remain  themselves  unstirred.  Her 
dignified  poise  and  perfect  freedom  from  all  arts  to  attract 
his  favor  and  attention  pleased  him,  but  while  it  gave  him 
the  safe  and  unconstrained  feeling  when  with  her,  it  still 
piqued  his  man's  nature  a  little  to  see  her  so  capable  of 
showing  tenderness  to  her  own,  yet  so  unstirred  by  him- 
self. 

Cassandra  had  never  been  up  to  his  cabin  when  he  was 
there,  until  to-day,  since  the  morning  she  came  to  consult 
him  about  Frale,  nor  had  that  young  man's  name  been 
uttered  between  them.  David  had  said  nothing  to  her  of 
the  return  of  the  valise,  not  wishing  to  touch  on  the  sul>- 
ject  unless  she  gave  the  opportunity  for  him  to  ask  what 
she  knew  about  it.    Now,  since  his  morning's  talk  with  her 
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mother  hml  envi.sionc(l  an  ideal,  and  shown  o  glory  beyond 
he  was  Kittd  to  have  this  opixirtunity  of  Imuu  alone  with 
ner  and  of  .sounding  her  depth-s. 

For  a  loMK  time  they  rode  in  silence,  and  he  remembered 
her  mother  s  words,  "He  may  have  told  Cass,  but  she  is 
thot  still.       She  earned  her  basket  carefully  before  her 
on  the  pommel  of  her  saddle.     Gradually  the  large  sun- 
bonnet  which  quite  hid  her  face  slipped  back,  and  the  sun 
lighted  the  bronze  tints  of  her  hair.    As  he  rode  at  her 
side  he  studi«?d  her  watchfully,  so  simply  dre^^ied  in  home- 
spun material  which  had  faded  from  its  original  color  to 
a  sort  of  turquoise  green.    The  stuff  was  heavy  and  clung 
closely  to  her  figure,  and  she  rode  easily,  perched  on  her 
small,  old-fashioned  side  saddle,  swaying  with  lithe  move< 
ment  to  the  motion  of  her  horse.    She  wore  no  wrap, 
only  a  soft  silk  kerchief  ki  otted  about  her  neck,  the  flutter, 
mg  ends  of  which  caressed  her  chin. 

Her  cheeks  became  rosy  with  the  exercise,  and  her  gray 
eyes,  under  the  green  pines  and  among  the  dense  laurel 
thickets  took  on  a  warm,  luminous  green  tint  like  the  hue 
of  her  dress.     David  at  last  found  it  diflScult  to  keep  his 
eyes  from  her,— this  veritable  flower  of  the  wilderness,— 
and  all  this  time  no  word  had  been  sjjoken  between  them 
How  impersonal  and  far  away  from  him  she  seemed  ! 
mile  he  was  filled  with  interest  in  her  and  eager  to  learn 
the  secret  springs  of  her  life,  she  was  riding  on  and  on, 
swaying  to  her  horse  as  a  flower  on  its  slender  stem  sways 
m  a  breeze,  as  undisturbed  by  him  as  if  she  were  not  a 
human  breathing  girl,  subject  to  man's  dominating  power. 
Was  she,  then,  so  utterly  untouched  by  his  masculine 
presence  ?  he  wondered.     If  he  did  not  speak  first,  would 
she  keep  silent  forever .'     Should  he  wait  and  see ."    Should 
he  will  her  to  speak  and  of  horself  unfold  to  him  ? 

Suddenly  she  turned  and  looked  clearly  and  pleasantly 
in  his  eyes  We  II  be  on  a  straight  road  for  a  piece  after 
this  hill ;  shall  we  hurry  a  little  then  ?  " 

T'ii"F?r*^'»^'i^  ^''^  •I^'"''  ^^^^-    You  set  the  pace,  and 
1 11  follow.       Again  silence  fell. 

''Do  you  feel  in  a  hurry  ?"  he  asked  at  length. 

1  would  like  to  get  there  soon.     We  can't  tell  what 

might  be.       She  pressed  her  hand  an  instant  to  her  throat 

and  drew  in  her  breath  as  if  something  hurt  her 
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"What  M  it?"  he  asked,  drawing  his  horse  nearer. 

** Nothing.    Only  I  wish  we  were  there  now." 

"You  are  suffering  in  anticipation,  and  it  isn't  necessary. 
Better  not,  indeed.    Think  of  something  else." 

"Yes,  suh."  The  two  little  words  sounded  humbly 
submissive.  He  had  never  been  so  baffled  in  an  endeavor 
to  bring  another  soul  into  a  mood  responsive  to  his  own. 
This  gentle  acquiescence  was  not  what  he  wished,  but  thai 
she  should  reveal  herself  and  betray  to  him  even  a  hint 
—  a  gleam  — of  the  deep  undercurrent  of  her  life. 

Suddenly  they  emerged  on  the  crest  of  a  narrow  ridge 
from  which  they  could  see  off  over  range  after  range  of 
mountain  peaks  on  one  side,  growing  dimmer,  bluer,  and 
more  evanescent  until  lost  in  a  henvenly  distance,  and  on 
the  other  side  a  valley  dropping  down  and  down  into  a  deep 
and  purple  gloom  nchly  wooded  and  dense,  surrounded 
by  precipices  topped  with  scrubby,  wind-blown  pines  and 
oaks  —  a  wild  and  rocky  descent  into  mystery  and  seclu- 
sion. Here  and  there  a  slender  thread  of  smoke,  intensely 
blue,  rose  circling  and  filtering  through  the  purple  density 
against  a  black-green  background  of  hemlocks. 

Contrasted  with  the  view  on  the  other  side,  so  celestially 
fair,  this  seemed  to  present  something  sinister,  yet  weirdly 
beautiful  —  a  baffling,  untamed  wilderness.  Along  this 
ridge  the  road  ran  straight  before  them  for  a  distance, 
stony  and  bleak,  and  the  air  swept  over  it  sweet  and  strong 
from  the  sea,  far  away. 

"Wait  —  wait  a  moment,"  he  called,  as  his  panting  horse 
rounded  the  last  curve  of  the  climb,  and  she  had  already 
put  her  own  to  a  gallop.  She  reined  in  sharply  and  came 
back  to  him,  a  glowing  vision.  "Stand  a  moment  near 
me.  We'll  let  our  horses  rest  a  bit  and  ourselves,  too. 
There  is  strength  and  vitality  in  this  r'r;  breathe  it  in 
deeply.     What  joy  to  be  alive  ! " 

She  came  near,  and  their  horses  held  quiet  communion, 
>utting  their  noses  together  contentedly.  Cassandra 
if  ted  her  head  high  and  turned  her  face  toward  the  bil- 
owed  mountains,  and  did  what  Thryng  had  not  known 
ler  to  do,  what  he  had  wondered  if  she  ever  did  —  She 
aughed  —  laughed  aloud  and  joyously. 

"Why  do  you  laugh  ?"  he  asked,  and  laughed  with  her. 

"I'm  that  glad  all  at  once.    I  don't  know  why.    If  the 
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mountdni  could  feel  and  be  fflad,  !H>ctn»i  like  they'd  be 
laughing  now  away  off  there  by  the  wa.  I  wonder  will 
I  ever  see  the  ocean." 

"Of  course  you  will.  You  are  not  going  to  live  always 
shut  up  in  these  mountains.  Laugh  aguin.  Let  me  hear 
you." 

But  she  turned  on  him  startled  eyes.     "I  clean  forgot 

that  poor  man  ''•>wn  below,  so  like  to  die  I  nm  'most  afraid 

to  get  back  thi:ie.    Look  down,     it  must  !  .ive  l)ern  in  a 

*  place  like  that  where  Christian  slew  Aiwllyun  in  the  dark 

vall^,  like  I  was  reading  to  Iloyle  Inst  night." 

"Does  he  live  down  in  there?     I  mean  the  mnn  Irwin 

—  not  ApoUyon.    He's  dead,  for  Christian  slew  him." 
"Yes,  the  Irwins  live  there.    See  yonder  that  spot  of 

cleared  red  ground  ?  There's  their  place.  The  house  «' ' 
hid  by  the  dark  trees  nigh  the  red  spot.  Can  you  ma^c 
it  out?" 

"Yes,  but  I  call  that  f.  r." 

"  It's  easy  riding.    Shall  we  go  on  ?    I'm  that  frightened 

—  we'd  better  hurry." 

"Is  that  your  way  when  you  are  afraid  to  do  a  thing; 
you  hurry  to  do  it  all  the  more  ?  " 

"Seems  like  we  have  to  a  heap  of  times.  Seems  like  if 
I  were  only  a  man,  I  could  be  brave,  but  being  a  girl  so,  it 
is  right  hard." 

She  started  her  horse  to  a  gallop,  and  side  by  side  they 
hurried  over  the  level  top  of  the  ridge  —  to  Thryng  an 
exhilarating  moment,  to  her  a  speeding  toward  some 
terrible,  unknown  trial. 
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CHAPTER  X 


IN    WHICH    CASilANDRA    AND    DAVID    VISIT    THE    HOME    Of 

DECATUR   IRWIN 

Soon  the  way  became  steep  and  difficult  and  the  path 
so  narrow  they  were  forced  to  go  single  file.  Then  Cas- 
sandra led  and  David  followed.  They  passed  no  dwellings, 
and  even  the  little  home  to  which  they  were  going  was 
lost  to  view.  He  wondered  if  she  were  not  weary,  remem- 
bering that  she  had  been  over  the  distance  twice  before 
that  day,  and  begged  her,  as  he  had  done  when  they  set 
out.  to  allow  him  to  carry  the  basket,  but  still  she  would 
not. 

"I  never  think  of  it.  I  often  carry  things  this  way. 
— We  have  to  here  in  the  mountains."  She  f^lanccd  back 
at  him  and  smiled.  "I  reckon  you  find  it  hard  h^^ause 
you  are  not  used  to  living  like  wc  do;  we're  soon  there 
now,  see  yonder  ?  " 

A  turn  i"  the  path  brought  them  in  sight  of  the  cabin, 
set  in  its  bare,  desolate  patch  of  rr  «oiI.  About  the  door 
swarmed  unkempt  children  of  all  sizes,  as  bees  hang  out 
of  an  over-filled  hive,  the  largest  not  more  than  twelve 
years  old,  and  the  youngest  carried  on  the  mother's  arm. 
It  was  David's  first  visit  to  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  moun- 
tain homes,  and  he  surveyed  the  scene  before  him  with 
dismay. 

Below  the  house  was  a  spring,  and  there,  suspended  from 
the  long-reaching  branch  of  a  huge  beech  tree,  now  leaf- 
less and  bare,  a  great,  black  iron  pot  swung  by  a  chain 
over  a  fire  built  on  the  ground  among  a  heap  of  stones. 
On  a  board  at  one  side  lay  wet,  gray  garments,  twisted 
in  knots  as  they  had  lieen  wrung  out  of  the  soapy  water. 
The  woman  had  been  washing,  and  the  vafK)r  was  rising 
from  the  black  jwt  of  boiling  suds,  but,  seeing  their  ap- 
proach, she  i. ad  gone  lo  her  duur,  her  halie  on  her  arm 
and  the  other  children  trooping  at  her  heels  and  clinging 
to  her  skirts.    They  peered  up  from  under  frowzy,  over- 
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I  inging  locka  of  luur  like  a  group  of  ragged,  bedraggled 
Scotch  terriera. 

The  mother  henelf  leemed  scarcely  older  than  the  oldest, 
and  Thryns  regarded  her  with  amacement  when  he  notirod 
her  infantile,  undeveloped  face  and  leametl  that  iihc  had 
brought  into  the  world  all  thooe  who  eluMtcrcd  alN>ut  her. 
His  amazement  grew  an  he  entered  the  dnrk  little  enhin 
and  saw  that  they  muftt  all  eat  and  sleep  in  its  one  Mmall 
room,  which  they  xeemed  to  HII  to  overflowing  m  they 
crowded  in  after  him,  accompanied  by  three  lean  houndti, 
who  Mniffcd  suMpiciouiiIy  at  hiM  legging.**. 

Far  in  the  darkest  comer  lav  the  fother  on  a  pallet  of 
corn-husks  covered  with  soiled  bedclothing.  The  windows 
were  mere  holes  in^  the  walls,  unglazed,  unfratned,  and 
closed  at  night  or  in  bad  weather  by  wooden  shutters, 
when  the  room  was  lighted  only  by  the  flames  from  the 
now  black  and  empty  fireplace.  Here,  while  mother 
and  children  were  out  by  "the  branch"  washing,  the 
injured  man  lay  alone,  stoically  patient,  declaring  that 
his  "lai^"  was  some  better,  that  he  did  not  feel  "so  much 
misery  m  hit  as  yesterday." 

Thryng  had  seen  much  squaloi  and  wretchedness,  but 
never  before  in  a  home  in  the  country  where  women  and 
children  were  to  be  found.  For  a  moment  he  looked 
helplessly  at  the  silent,  staring  group,  and  at  tho  man,  who 
feebly  tried  to  indicate  to  his  wife  the  extending  of  some 
courtesy  to  the  stranger. 

"Set  a  cheer,  Polly,"  he  said  w*  kly,  offering  his  great 
hand.  "You  are  right  welcome,  sul..  Are  you  visitin' these 
parts?" 

"This  is  the  doctor  I  was  telling  you  about,  Cate, — 
Doctor  Thryng.  I  begged  him  to  come  up  and  see  could 
he  do  anything  for  you,"  said  Cassandra.  Then  she  urged 
the  woman  to  g*  back  to  her  work  and  take  the  children 
with  her.  "Doctor  and  I  will  look  after  your  old  man 
awhile."  She  succeeded  in  clearing  the  place  of  all  but  one 
lean  hound,  who  continued  to  stand  by  his  master  and 
lick  his  hand,  whining  presciently,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
children,  who  lingered  around  the  door  to  peer  in  cu- 
riously at  the  doctor. 

A  shutter  near  the  bed  was  tightly  closed  and,  in  strug- 
gling to  open  it,  Cassandra  discovered  it  was  broken  at  the 
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hinges  and  had  been  nailed  in  place.  David  flew  to  hei 
assistance  and,  wrenching  out  the  nails,  tore  it  free,  let- 
ting in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  wretchedness  around  them. 
Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  patient,  a  man  of 
powerful  frame,  but  lean  almost  to  emaciation,  who 
watched  the  young  physician's  face  silently  with  widely 
opened  blue  eyes,  their  pale  color  intensified  by  the  sur- 
rounding shock  of  matted,  curling,  vividly  red  hair  and 
beard. 

It  required  but  a  few  moments  to  ascertain  that  the 
man's  condition  was  indeed  critical.  Cassandra  had  gone 
out  and  now  returned  with  her  hands  full  of  dry  pine 
sticks.  Bending  on  one  knee  before  the  empty  fireplace, 
she  arranged  them  and  hung  a  kettle  over  them  full  of 
fresh  water.  David  turned  and  watched  her  light  the 
fire. 

"Good.  We  shall  need  hot  water  immediately.  How 
long  since  you  have  eaten?  "  he  asked  the  man. 

"He  hain't  eat  nothing  all  day,"  said  the  wife,  who 
had  returned  and  again  stood  in  the  door  with  all  her 
flock,  gazing  at  him.  Then  the  woman  grew  plaintively 
garrulous  about  the  trouble  she  had  had  "doin'  fer  him," 
and  begged  David  to  tell  her  "could  he  lie'p  'im."  At 
last  Thryng  put  a  hurried  end  to  her  talk  by  saying  he 
could  do  nothing  —  nothing  at  all  for  her  old  man,  un- 
less she  took  herself  and  the  children  all  away.  She 
looked  terror-stricken,  and  her  mouth  drew  together  in 
a  stubborn,  resentful  line  as  if  in  some  way  he  had  pre- 
cipitated ill  luck  upon  them  by  his  coming.  Cassandra 
at  once  took  her  basket  and  walked  out  toward  the  stream, 
and  they  all  followed,  leaving  David  and  the  father  in 
sole  possession  of  the  place. 

Then  he  ttirned  to  the  bed  and  began  a  kindly  ex?  '^na- 
tion. He  found  the  man  more  intelligent  and  ^nuch 
more  tractable  than  the  woman,  but  it  was  hard  to  make 
him  believe  that  he  must  inevitably  lose  either  his  life 
or  his  foot,  and  that  they  had  not  an  hour  —  not  a  half 
hour  —  to  spare,  but  must  decide  at  once.  David's 
manner,  gentle,  but  firmly  urgent,  at  last  succeeded.  The 
big  man  broke  down  and  wept  weakly,  but  yielded ;  only 
he  stipulated  that  •-'    wife  must  not  be  tofd. 

"No,  no !    She  and  the  children  must  be  kept  away ; 
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but  I  need  help.  Is  there  no  one  —  no  man  whom  we  can 
get  to  come  here  quickly  ?  " 

"They  is  nobody  —  naw  —  I  reckon  not." 
David  was  distressed,  but  he  searched  about  until  he 
found  an  old  battered  pail  in  which  to  prepare  his  anti- 
septic, and  busied  himself  in  replenishing  the  fire  and 
boihng  the  water ;  all  the  time  his  every  move  was  watched 
by  the  hound  and  the  pathetic  blue 'eyes  of  his  master. 
Soon  Cassandra  returned,  to  David's  great  relief,  alone! 
She  smiled  as  she  looked  in  his  face,  and  spoke  quietly : 

'^if**.'^!*'®'"  *°  ^^^^  *^^  children  and  gather  dock  and 
muUem  leaves  and  such  like  to  make  tea  for  her  old  man, 
and  if  she'd  stay  awhile,  I'd  look  after  him  and  have  supper 
for  them  when  they  got  back.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
now  ? 

David  was  troubled  indeed,  but  what  could  he  do? 
He  explained  his  need  of  her  quickly,  in  low  tones,  out- 
side the  door.  "I  believe  you  are  strong  and  brave  and 
can  do  it  as  well  as  a  man,  but  I  hate  to  ask  it  of  you. 
There  is  not  time  to  wait.     It  must  be  done  to-day,  now." 

"I'll  help  you,"  she  said  simply,  and  walked  into  the 
hut.  She  had  become  deadly  pale,  and  he  followed  her 
and  placed  his  fingers  on  her  pulse,  holding  her  hand  and 
looking  down  in  her  eyes. 

"You  trust  me?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  yes.     I  must." 

"Yes  — you  must  — dear  child.  You  are  all  right. 
Don  t  be  troubled,  but  just  think  we  are  trying  to  save 
his  life.     Look  at  me  now,  and  take  in  all  I  say." 

Then  he  placed  her  with  her  back  to  his  work,  taught 
her  how  to  count  the  man's  pulse  and  to  give  the  ether; 
but  the  patient  demurred.     He  would  not  take  it. 

"Naw,  I  kin  stand  hit.     Go  ahead,  Doctor." 

"See  here,  Cate  Irwin.  You  are  bound  to  do  as  Doctor 
Thrj-ng  says  or  die  "  she  said,  bending  over  him.  "Take 
this,  and  I'll  sit  by  you  every  minute  and  never  take 
my  hand  off  yours.  Stop  tossing.  There  ! "  He  obeved 
her,  and  she  sat  rigidly  still  and  waited. 

The  moments  passed  in  absolute  silence.  Her  heart 
pounded  in  her  breast  and  she  grew  cold,  but  never  took 
her  eyes  from  the  still,  deathlike  face  before  her.  In 
her  heart  she  was  praying  —  praying  to  be  strong  enough 
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to  endure  the  horror  of  it  —  not  to  faint  nor  fall  —  until 
at  last  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  turned  to  stone  in  her 
place;  but  all  the  time  she  could  feel  the  faintly  beating 
pulse  beneath  her  fingers,  and  kept  repeating  David's 
words :  "We  are  trying  to  save  his  life  —  we  are  trying 
to  save  his  life." 

David  finished.  Moving  rapidly  about,  he  washed,  cov- 
ered, and  carried  away,  and  set  all  in  order  so  that  noth- 
mg  betrayed  his  grewsome  task.  Then  he  came  to  her 
and  took  both  her  cold  hands  in  his  warm  ones  and  led 
her  to  the  door.  She  swayed  and  walked  weakly.  He 
supported  her  with  his  arm  and,  once  out  in  the  sweet 
air,  she  quickly  recovered.  He  praised  her  warmly, 
eagerly,  taking  her  hands  in  his,  and  for  the  first  time, 
as  the  famt  rose  crept  into  her  cheeks,  he  felt  her  to  be 
moved  hv  his  words ;  but  she  only  smiled  as  she  drew  her 
hands  away  and  turned  toward  the  house. 

"They'll  be  back  directly,  and  I  promised  to  have 
somethmg  for  them  to  eat." 

^  "Then  I'll  help  you,  for  our  man  is  coming  out  all 
right  now,  and  I  feel  —  if  he  can  have  any  kind  of  care  — 
he  will  live." 

The  sky  had  become  overcast  with  heavy  clouds  and 
the  wind  had  risen,  blowing  cold  from  the  north.  David 
replaced  the  shutter  he  had  torn  off  and  mended  the  fire 
with  fuel  he  found  scattered  about  the  yard;  while 
Cassandra  swept  and  set  the  place  in  order  and  the  re- 
piiscitated  patient  looked  about  a  room  neater  and 
more  homelike  than  he  had  ever  slept  in  before.  Cas- 
sandra searched  out  a  few  articles  with  which  to  prepare  a 
meal  —  the  usual  food  of  the  mountain  poor  —  salt  pork, 
and  corn-meal  mixed  with  water  and  salt  and  baked  in  the 
ashes.  David  watched  her  as  she  moved  about  the  dark 
cabin,  lighted  only  by  the  fitful  flames  of  the  fireplace, 
to  perform  those  gracious,  homely  tasks,  and  would 
have  helped  her,  but  he  could  not. 

At  last  the  woman  and  her  brood  came  streaming  in, 
and  Cassandra  and  the  doctor  were  glad  to  escape  into 
the  outer  air.  He  tried  to  make  the  mother  understand 
his  directions  as  to  the  care  of  her  husband,  but  her  pas- 
sive "Yas,  suh"  did  not  reassure  him  that  his  wishes 
would  be  carried  out,  and  his  hopes  for  the  man's  recovery 
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grew  less  as  he  realized  the  conditions  of  the  home.    After 
riding  a  short  distance,  he  turnetl  to  Cassandra. 

"Won't  you  go  back  and  make  her  understand  that  he 
is  to  be  left  absolutely  alone  ?  Scare  her  into  making  the 
children  keep  away  from  his  bed,  and  not  climb  into  it. 
You  made  him  do  as  I  wished,  with  only  a  word,  .and 
maybe  you  can  do  something  with  her.     I  can't." 

She  turned  back,  and  David  watched  her  at  the  door 
talking  with  the  woman,  who  came  out  to  her  and  handed 
her  a  bundle  of  something  tied  in  a  meal  sack.  He  won- 
dered what  it  might  be,  and  Cassandra  explained. 

"These  are  the  yarbs  I  sent  her  and  the  children  aftah. 
I  didn't  know  how  to  rid  the  cabin  of  them  without  I 
sent  for  something,  and  now  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  these.  We — we're  obliged  to  use  them  some  way," 
She  hesitated  —  "I  reckon  I  didn't  do  right  telling  her 
that  —  do  you  guess  ?  I  had  to  make  out  like  you  needed 
them  and  had  sent  bacK  for  them ;  it  —  it  wouldn't  do 
to  mad  her  —  not  one  of  her  sort."  Her  head  drooped 
with  shame  and  she  added  pleadingly,  "Mother  has  used 
tliese  plants  for  making  tea  for  sick  folks  —  but  —  " 

He  rode  to  her  side  and  lifted  the  unwieldy  load  to  his 
own  horse,  "Be  ye  wise  as  a  serpent  and  harmless  as  a 
dove,"  he  said,  laughing. 

"How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"You  were  wise.  You  did  right  where  I  would  only  have 
done  harm  and  been  brutal.  Can't  you  see  these  have 
already  served  their  purpose?" 

"I  don't  understand." 

"You  told  her  to  get  them  because  you  wished  to  make 
her  think  she  was  doing  something  for  her  husband, 
didn't  you  ?  And  you  couldn't  say  to  her  that  she  would 
help  most  by  taking  herself  out  of  the  wry,  could  you  ?  She 
could  not  understand,  and  so  they  have  served  their  pur- 
pose as  a  means  of  getting  her  quietly  and  harmlessly 
away  so  we  could  properly  do  our  work." 

"But  I  didn't  say  so  —  not  rightly;  I  made  her 
think  —  " 

"Never  mind  what  you  said  or  made  her  think.  You 
did  right,  God  knows.  We  are  all  made  to  work  out 
good  —  often  when  we  think  erroneously,  just  as  you 
made  her  uncomprehendingly  do  what  she  ought.    If 
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ever  she  grows  wise  enough  to  understand,  well  and  good , 
11  not,  no  harm  is  done." 

Cassandra  listened,  but  doubtingly.  At  last  she  stopped 
her  horse,  "if  you  can't  use  them,  I  feel  like  I  ought  to 
go  back  and  explain,"  she  said.  Her  face  gleamed  whitely 
out  of  the  gathering  dusk,  and  he  .saw  her  shiver  in  the  cold 
and  bitter  wind.  He  was  more  warmly  dressed  than  she, 
and  still  he  felt  it  cut  through  him  icily. 

"No.  You  shall  not  go  back  one  step.  It  would  be  a 
useless  waste  of  your  time  and  strength.  Later,  if  you 
still  feel  that  you  must,  you  can  explain.     Come." 

She  yielded,  touched  her  horse  lightly  with  her  whip,  and 
tney  hurried  on.  The  night  was  rapidly  closing  in,  the 
thick,  dark  .shadows  creeping  up  from  the  gorges  below  as 
they  climbed  the  rugged  steep  they  had  descended  three 
hours  earlier.  They  picked  their  way  in  silence,  she  ahead, 
and  he  following  closely.  He  wondered  what  might  be 
her  thoughts,  and  if  she  had  inherited,  along  \  >h  much 
else  that  he  could  perceive,  the  Puritan  conscience  which 
had  possibly  driven  some  ancestor  here  to  live  undisturbed 
of  his  precious  scruples. 

When  they  emerged  at  last  on  the  level  ridge  where  she 
had  so  joyously  laughed  out,  Thryng  hurried  forward  and 
again  rode  at  her  side.  She  sat  wearily  now,  holding  the 
reins  with  chilled  hands.  Had  she  forgotten  the  happy 
moment  ?  He  had  not.  The  wind  blew  more  shrewdly 
past  them,  and  a  few  drops  of  rain,  large  and  icy  co  d, 
struck  their  faces. 

"Put  these  on  your  hands,  please,"  he  begged,  pulling 
off  his  thick  gloves ;  but  she  would  not. 

He  reached  for  the  bridle  of  her  horse  and  drew  him 
nearer,  then  caught  her  cold  hands  and  began  chafing 
them,  first  one  and  then  the  other.  Then  he  slipped  the 
warm  gloves  over  them.  "Wear  them  a  little  while  to 
please  me,"  he  urged.  "You  have  no  coat,  and  mine  is 
thick  and  warm." 

Suddenly  he  became  aware  that  she  was  and  had  been 
silently  weeping,  and  he  was  filled  with  anxiety  for  her, 
so  brave  she  had  been,  so  tired  she  must  be  —  worn  out  — 
poor  little  heart ! 

"Are  you  so  tired  ?  "  he  asked. 
"Oh,  no,  no." 
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"Won't  you  tell  me  what  troubles  you?  Let  me  put 
this  over  your  shoulders  to  keep  off  the  rain." 

"Oh,  no,  no  !"  she  cried,  as  he  began  to  remove  his  coat. 
"You  need  it  a  heap  more  than  I.  You  have  been  sick, 
and  I  am  well." 

"Please  wear  it.     I  will  walk  a  little  to  keep  warm." 

"Oh  !  I  can't.  I'm  iiot  cold,  Doctor  Thryng.  It  isn't 
that." 

He  became  imperative  through  anxiety.  "Then  tell  me 
what  it  is,"  he  said. 

"  I  can't  stop  thinking  of  Decatur  Irwin.  I  can  feel  you 
working  there  yet,  and  seems  like  I  never  will  forget.  I 
keep  going  over  it  and  over  it  and  can't  stop.  Doctor, 
are  you  sure  —  sure  —  it  was  right  for  us  to  do  what  we 
did?" 

"Poor  child  !  It  was  terrible  for  you,  and  you  were  fine, 
you  know  —  fine;  you  are  a  heroine  —  you  are  — " 

"I  don't  care  for  me.  It  isn't  me.  Was  it  right. 
Doctor  ?    Was  there  no  other  way  ?  "  she  wailed. 

"As  far  as  human  knowledge  goes,  there  was  no  other 
way.  Listen,  Miss  Cassandra,  I  have  been  where  such 
accidents  were  frequent.  Many  a  man's  leg  have  I  taken 
off.  Surgery  is  my  work  in  life  —  don't  be  horrified.  I 
chose  it  because  I  wished  to  be  a  sa^er  of  life  and  a  helper 
of  my  fellows."  She  was  shivering  more  from  the  nervous 
reaction  than  from  the  cold,  and  to  David  it  seemed  as  if 
she  were  trying  to  draw  farther  away  from  him. 

"  Don't  shrink  from  me.  There  are  so  many  in  the  world 
to  kill  and  wound,  some  there  must  be  to  mend  where  it  is 
possible.  I  saw  in  a  moment  that  your  intuition  had  led 
you  rightly,  and  soon  1  knew  what  must  be  done;  I  only 
hope  we  were  not  too  late.  Don't  cry.  Miss  Cassandra. 
It  makes  me  feel  such  a  brute  to  have  put  you  through 
it." 

"No,  no.  You  were  right  kind  and  good.  I'm  only 
crying  now  because  I    an't  stop." 

"There,  there,  child  !  We'll  ride  a  little  faster.  I  must 
get  you  home  and  do  something  for  you."  He  spoke  out 
of  the  tenderness  of  his  heart  toward  her. 

But  soon  they  were  again  descending,  and  the  horses, 
careful  for  their  own  safety  if  not  for  their  riders',  continued 
slowly  and  stumblingly  to  pick  their  footing  in  the  darkness. 
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Now  the  ram  began  to  beat  more  fiercely,  and  before  they 
reachetl  the  Fall  Place  they  were  wet  to  the  skin. 

David  feared  neither  the  wetting  nor  the  cold  for  him- 
self;  on  y  for  her  in  her  utter  weariness  was  he  anxious. 
Sshe  would  help  him  stable  the  horses  and  led  away  one 
while  he  led  the  other,  but  once  in  the  house  he  took 
matters  in  his  own  hands  peremptorily.  He  rebuilt  the 
hre  and  himself  removed  her  wet  garments  and  her  shoes. 
She  was  too  exhausted  to  resist.  Following  the  old  moth- 
er s  directions,  he  found  woollen  blankets  and,  wrapping 
her  about,  he  took  her  up  like  a  baby  and  laid  her  on  her 
bed.  Ihen  he  brewed  her  a  hot  milk  punch  and  made  her 
take  it. 

"You  need  this  more  than  I,  Doctah.  If  you'll  just 
take  some  yourself,  as  soon  as  I  can  I'll  make  your  bed 
m  the  loom  shed  again,  and  — " 

"  Drink  it ;  drink  it  and  go  to  sleep.  Yes,  yes.  I'll  have 
some,  too." 

"Cass,  you  lie  still  and  do  as  doctah  says.  You  nigh 
about  dade,  child.  If  only  I  could  get  off'n  this  bed  an* 
walk  a  leetle,  I  d  'a'  had  your  place  all  ready  fer  ye,  Doctah. 
The  IS  a  featheh  bade  up  garret,  if  ye  could  tote  hit  down 
an  drap  on  the  floor  here  fer  — " 

David  laughed  cheerily.  "  Why,  this  is  nothing  for  me." 
He  stood  turning  himself  about  to  dry  his  clothing  on  all 
sides  before  the  blaze.  "As  soon  as  Miss  Cassandra  closes 
her  eyes  and  sleeps,  I  will  look  after  myself.  It's  a  shame 
to  bring  all  these  wet  things  in  here,  I  say  ! " 

"You  are  a-steamin'  like  you  are  a  steam  engine,"  piped 
httle  Hoyle,  peering  at  him  over  his  mother's  shoulder 
from  the  far  corner  of  her  bed. 

"You  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  again,  youngster,"  said 
David. 

And  gradually  they  all  fell  asleep,  while  Thryng  sat  long 
before  the  fire  and  pondered  until  Cassandra  slept.  Once  and 
again  a  deep  quivering  sigh  trembled  through  her  parted 
lips,  as  he  watched  beside  her.  A  warm  rose  hue  played 
over  her  still  features,  cast  by  the  dancing  red  flames,  and 
her  hair  in  a  dishevelled  mass  swept  across  the  pillow  and 

J  -^^ J  mi*^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^*****  ^^^  ^^^  ceased ;  warmed  and 
dned,  Thryng  stole  away  from  the  silent  house  and  rode 
back  to  his  own  cabin. 


CHAPTER  XI 

IN  WHICH  SPPTNO  COMES  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS.  AND  CAS- 
SANDRA TELLS  DAVID  OF  HER  FATHER 

Ere  long  such  a  spring  as  David  had  never  dreamed  of 
swept  up  the  mountain,  with  a  charm  so  surpassing  and 
transcending  any  imagined  beauty  that  he  was  filled  with 
a  sort  of  ecstasy.  He  was  constantly  out  upon  the  hills 
revelling  in  the  lavish  bounty  of  earth  and  sky,  of  rushing 
waters,  and  all  the  subtile  changes  in  growing  things, 
M  if  at  last  he  had  been  clasped  to  the  heart  of  nature. 
He  visited  the  cabins  wherever  he  was  called,  and  when 
there  was  need  for  Cassandra's  ministrations  he  often 
took  her  with  him;  thus  they  fell  naturally  into  good 
camaraderie.  Thus,  also,  quite  as  naturally,  Cassandra's 
speech  became  more  correct  and  fluent,  even  while  it  lost 
none  of  its  lingering  delicacy  of  intonation. 

David  provided  her  with  books,  as  he  had  promised 
himself.  Sometimes  he  brought  them  down  to  her,  and 
they  read  together ;  sometimes  he  left  them  with  her  and 
she  read  them  by  herself  eagerly  and  happily;  but  so  busy 
was  she  that  she  found  very  little  time  to  be  with  him. 
Not  only  did  all  the  work  of  the  household  fall  on  her, 
but  the  weaving,  which  her  mother  had  done  heretofore, 
and  the  care  of  the  animals,  which  had  been  done  by 
Frale. 

The  life  she  had  hoped  to  lead  and  the  good  she  had 
longed  to  do  when  she  left  home  for  school,  encouraged  by 
the  bishop  and  his  wife,  she  now  resolutely  put  awa^  from 
her,  determined  to  lead  in  the  best  way  the  life  t  ;t  she 
knew  must  henceforth  be  hers.  She  hoped  at  least  she 
might  be  able  to  bring  the  home  place  back  to  what  it 
used  to  be  in  her  Grandfather  Caswell's  time,  and  to  this 
end  she  labored  patiently,  albeit  sadly. 

David  was  ever  aware  of  a  barrier  past  which  he  might 
never  step,  no  matter  how  merry  or  how  intimate  they 
might  seem  to  be,  and  always  about  her  a  silent  air  of 
waiting,  which  deterred  him  in  his  efforts  to  draw  her 
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into  more  confidential  relations.  Yet  as  the  days  passed, 
he  Ijecame  more  interested  In  ner,  influenced  by  her  near- 
ness to  him,  and  still  more  by  her  remoteness. 

Allured  and  baffled,  often  in  th«>  morning  or  late 

evening  he  would  sit  in  the  door-  »  his  cabin,  or  out 

on  his  rock  with  his  flute,  when  ins  thoughts  \vere  full 
of  her.  Simple,  maidenly,  and  strong,  his  ^eart  yearned 
toward  her,  while  instinctively  she  held  herself  aloof  in 

auiet  dignity.  Never  had  she  presented  herself  at  his 
oor  unless  impelled  by  necessity.  Never  had  she  sat 
with  him  in  his  cabin  since  that  first  time  when  she  came 
to  him  so  heavv  hearted  for  Frale. 

Only  when  she  knew  him  to  be  absent  had  she  gone  to 
his  cabin  and  set  all  its  disorder  to  rights.  Then  he  would 
return  to  find  it  swept  and  cleaned,  and  sweet  with  wild 
flowers  and  pine  greenery  and  vines,  his  cooking  utensils 
washed  and  scoured,  the  floor  whitened  with  scrubbing, 
in  his  larder  newly  baked  corn-bread  and  white  beaten 
biscuits,  his  honey  jar  refilled  and  fresh  butter  pats  in 
the  spring.  Sometimes  a  brown,  earthen  jug  of  cool, 
refreshing  buttermilk  stood  on  his  table,  but  always  his 
thanks  would  be  swept  aside  with  the  words :  — 

"Mother  sent  me  up  to  see  could  I  do  anything  for  you. 
You  are  always  that  kind  and  we  can't  do  much." 

"And  you  never  come  up  when  I  am  at  home  ?  " 

"It  isn't  every  time  I  can  get  to  go  up,  I'm  that  busy 
here  most  days." 

"Only  the  days  when  I  am  absent  can  you  'get  to  go 
up'?"  he  would  say  teasingly.  "Don't  I  ever  deserve 
a  visit  ? 

"Cass  don't  get  time  fer  visitin'  these  days.  Since 
Frale  lef  she  have  all  his  work  an'  hern  too  on  her,  an* 
mine  too,  only  the  leetle  help  she  gets  out'n  Hoyle,  an* 
hit  hain't  much,"  said  the  mother.  "Doctah,  don't  ye 
guess  I  can  get  up  an'  try  walkin'  a  leetle  ?" 

"If  you  will  promise  me  you  will  only  try  it  when  I  am 
here  to  help  you,  I  will  take  off  the  weight,  and  we'll  see 
what  you  can  do  to-day." 

Cassandra  loved  to  watch  David  attend  on  her  mother, 
.so  tender  was  he ;  and  he  adopted  a  playful  manner  that 
always  dispelled  her  pessimism  and  left  her  smiling  and 
talkative.    Ere  he  was  aware,  also,  he  made  a  place  for 
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himself  in  Cassandra's  heart  when  he  became  interested 
in  the  case  of  her  little  brother,  and  attempted  gradually 
to  overcome  his  deformity.  ' 

Eveiy  morning  when  the  child  climbed  to  his  eyrie  and 
brought  his  supply  of  milk.  David  took  him  in  and  gently, 
out  of  his  knowledge  ami  skill,  gave  him  systematic  care 
and  taught  him  how  to  help  himself;  but  he  soon  saw 
that  a  more  strenuous  course  would  »>e  the  only  way  to 
bring  permanent  relief,  or  surely  the  trouble  would  in- 
crease. 

j^"What  did  Doctor  Hoyle  say  about  it?"  he  asked  one 

"He  wa'n't  that-a-way  when  doctah  war  here  last. 
Hit  war  nigh  on  five  y<  r  ago  that  come  on  him.  He  had 
fevah.  an  a  right  smart  o'  times  when  we  thought  he  war 
a-gettin  bettah  he  jes'  went  back,  ontwell  he  began  to 
kmd  o  draw  sideways  this-a-way,  an'  he  hain't  nevah 
been  straight  sencc  an'  he  has  been  that  sickly,  too. 
When  doctah  saw  him  last,  he  war  nigh  three  year  old 
an  straight  as  they  make  'em.  an'  fat -you  couldn't 
see  a  bone  in  him. 

David  pondered  a  moment.  "Suppose  you  give  him 
to  me  awliile.''  he  said  "Let  him  live  with  me  in  my 
cabin  —  eat  there,  sleep  there  —  everything,  and  we'll 
see  what  can  be  done  for  him." 

"I'm  willin',  more'n  willin',  when  only  I  can  get  to  help 

Cass  some.    Hoyle,  he's  a  heap  o'  help,  with  me  not  able 

to  do  a  lick.    He  can  milk  nigh  as  well  as  she  can.  an'  tote 

m  water,  an   feed  the  chick'ns  an'  th'  pig,  an'  rid'n'  to 

mill  fer  meal— yas,  he's  a  heap  o' help.    Cass,  she  got  to 

getonwithth  weavin'.   We  promised  bed  kivers  an' such 

fer  Miss  Mayhew.     She  sells  'em  fer  ladies  'at  comes  to 

the  hotel  m  summah.     We  nevah  would  have  a  cent  o* 

money  in  hand  these  days  'thout  that,  only  what  chick'ns 

nd  aigs  she  can  raise  fer  the  hotel,  too.     Hit's  only  in 

summah.     I  don't  rightly  see  how  we  can  spare  Hoyle." 

Where  s  Miss  C^assandra  now.'"  he  asked,  only  more 

determined  on  his  course  the  more  he  was  hampered  by 

circumstanf'es.  ' 

"She's  in  the  loom  shed  weavin*.     I  throwed  on  the 

warp  fer  a  blue  and  white  bed  kiver  'fore  I  war  hurt,  an* 

she  hain  t  had  time  to  more'n  half  finish  hit.    I  war  helpin* 
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to  ^t  the  weavin*  done  whilst  she  war  at  school  this  winter, 
an  come  spring  she  war  'lowin'  to  come  back  an'  help 
Frale  with  the  plantin'  an'  makin*  crap  fer  next  year. 
Here  in  the  mountains  wc-uns  have  to  be  forehanded,  an* 
here  I  be  an'  can't  crawl  scarcely  yet." 

After  the  thrifty  soul  had  taken  a  few  steps,  instead  of 
realizing  her  good  fortune  in  being  able  to  take  any,  she 
was  bitterly  disappointed  to  find  that  weeks  must  still 
pass  ere  she  could  walk  by  herself.  She  was  seated  on 
her  little  porch  where  David  had  helped  her,  looking  out 
on  the  growing  things  and  the  blossoming  spring  all  about 
—  a  sight  to  make  the  heart  glad ;  but  she  saw  only  that 
the  time  was  passing,  and  it  would  soon  be  too  late  to  make 
a  crop  that  year. 

She  was  such  a  neat,  self-respecting  old  woman  as  she 
sat  there.  Her  work-worn  old  hands  were  not  idle,  for 
she  turned  and  mended  Hoyle's  funny  little  trousers, 
home-made,  with  suspenders  attached. 

"I  don't  know  what-all  we  can  do  ef  we  can't  make  a 
crap.  We  won't  have  no  com  nor  nothin',  an'  nothin'  to 
feed  stock,  let  alone  we-uns.  We'll  be  in  a  fix  just  like 
all  the  poor  white  trash,  me  not  able  to  do  a  lick." 

David  came  and  sat  beside  her  a  few  moments  and  said 
a  great  many  comforting  things,  and  when  he  rose  to  go 
the  world  had  taken  on  a  new  aspect  for  her  eyes  —  bright, 
dark  eyes,  looking  up  at  him  with  a  gleam  of  hope. 

"I  believe  ye,"  she  said.  "We'll  do  anything  you  say, 
Doctah." 

Thryng  walked  out  past  the  loom  shed  and  paused  to 
look  in  on  the  young  girl  as  she  sat  swayin?  rhythmically, 
throwing  the  shuttles  with  a  sweep  of  her  arm,  and  draw- 
ing the  great  beam  toward  her  with  steady  beat,  driving 
the  threads  in  place,  and  shifting  the  veil  of  warp  stretched 
before  her  with  a  sure  touch  of  her  feet  upon  the  treadles, 
all  her  lithe  body  intent  and  atune.  It  seemed  to  him  as 
he  sat  himself  on  the  step  to  watch,  that  music  must  come 
from  the  flow  of  her  action.  The  noise  of  the  loom  pre- 
vented her  hearing  his  approach,  and  silently  he  watched 
and  waited,  fascinated  in  seeing  the  fabric  grow  under 
her  hand. 

As  silently  she  worked  on,  and  slowly,  even  as  the  pat- 
tern took  shape  and  became  plain  before  her,  his  thoughts 
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grow  and  look  definite  «ha|)e  alM>.  until  he  became  filled 
with  a  «et  r.urpo«e.  He  would  not  disturb  her  now  nor 
make  her  Icvk  around.  It  wiw  enough  jUMt  to  watch  her 
in  her  «weet  «enouM  uncon«ciou«nejw.  with  the  fluiih  of 
exerciHO  on  her  thcekH  a.H  he  could  .see  when  nhe  slightly 
turned  her  head  with  every  thn.w  of  the  shuttle. 

When  at  la.*t  she  ro>.e  he  saw  a  look  of  care  and  wean- 
ne«M  on  her  face  that  di«turl.ed  him.  He  sprang  up  and 
thw  '  tireamed  how  long  he  had  been 

Yo.'.rb;fK'*"?'*  f  ••  1.?*^,  t*''*  "."^  *""'  t"  »»«  *  moment. 
Your  mother  is  all  right ;  I  have  just  been  with  her.     May 

I  examine  what  you  have  l^n  doing  ?  It  is  very  interest- 
mg  to  me,  you  know."  He  made  her  show  him  all  the 
manner  of  her  work  and  drew  her  on  to  tell  him  of  the 
different  patterns  her  mother  had  learned  from  her  grand- 
mother and  had  taught  her.  * 

«,r..'!?^^  ''T'I  ^^■"'Hrf'  T  *^®  hand-looms  now  in  the 
mountains,  but  Miss  Mayhew  at  the  hotel  last  summer 

Z.\jli  ^""j  T^  her  — sold  some  of  mother's  work 
up  North,  and  I  promised  more,  but  I'm  afraid  —  I  don't 
guess  I  can  get  it  all  done  now." 
"You  are  tired.     Sit  here  on  the  step  awhile  with  me 

C  .„n      H     ^^  looked  hesitatingly  toward  the  declin- 
ing  sun.     He    took  her  hand  and  led  her  to  the  door. 

hhT  ^""a  *^"!f  "'*  ,"  ^^'  *  ^ery  few  moments  ?  You 
hold  me  off  and  won  t  let  me  say  what  I  often  have  in 
mind  to  ask  you.  She  sat  beside  him  where  he  placed 
her  and  looked  wonderingly  into  his  face,  but  not  in  the 
least  as  if  she  feared  what  his  question  might  be,  or  as  if 
n-ahf'\'^^lt!?  anything  personal.  "You  know  it's  not 
right  that  this  sort  of  thing  should  go  on  indefinitely?" 
I  <lon  t  know  what  sort  of  thing  you  mean."  She 
hftet  grave,  wide  eyes  to  his  — those  clear  gray  eyes  — 
fnl^C  ^^--t  «d.'"onishcd  him  that  he  had  begun  to  love 
to  look  into  their  blue  and  green  depths,  but  heed  the 
admonishment  he  would  not. 

"I  mean  working  day  in  and  day  out,  as  you  do.  You 
Rf?«.?rr"i"Vf^  thinner  since  I  saw  you  first,  and  look 
at  your  hands  "  He  took  one  of  them  in  his  and  gently 
stroked  It.    "See  how  thin  they  are.  and    ere  are  SZ 
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places.  And  you  are  stooping  over  with  weariness,  and, 
except  when  you  have  been  exercising,  your  face  is  far 
too  white." 

She  looked  off  toward  the  mountain  top  and  slowly 
drew  her  hand  from  his.  "  I  must  do  it.  There  is  no  one 
else,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"But  it  can't  go  on  always  —  this  way." 

"  I  reckon  so.  Once  I  thought  —  it  might  —  be  some 
different,  but  now — "    She  waited  an  instant  in  silence. 

"But  now  — what?" 

"It  seems  as  if  it  must  go  on  —  like  this  way  —  always, 
as  if  I  were  chained  here  with  iron." 

"But  why?    Won't  you  tell  me  so  I  may  help  you?" 

"I  can't,"  she  said  sadly  and  with  finality.  "It  must 
be." 

He  brooded  a  moment,  clasping  his  hands  about  one 
knee  and  gazing  at  her.  "Maybe,"  he  said  at  last, 
"maybe  I  can  help  you,  even  if  you  can't  tell  me  what  is 
holding  you." 

She  smiled  a  faintly  fleeting  smile.  "Thank  you  — 
but  I  reckon  not." 

"  Miss  Cassandra,  when  you  know  I  am  at  your  service, 
and  will  do  anything  you  ask  of  me,  why  do  you 
hold  something  back  from  me?  I  can  understand,  and 
I  may  have  ways — " 

"It's  just  that,  suh.  Even  if  I  could  tell  you,  I  don't 
guess  you  could  understand.  Even  if  I  went  yonder 
on  the  mountain  and  cried  to  heaven  to  set  me  free,  I'd 
have  to  bide  here  and  do  the  work  that  is  mine  to  do,  as 
mother  has  done  hers,  and  her  mother  before  her." 

"But  they  did  it  contentedly  and  happily  —  because 
they  wished  it.  Your  mother  married  your  father  be- 
cause she  loved  him,  and  was  glad — " 

"Yes,  I  reckon  she  did  —  but  he  was  different.  She 
could  do  it  for  him.  He  lived  alone  —  alone.  Mother 
knew  he  did  —  she  could  understand.  It  was  like  he 
had  a  room  to  himself  high  up  on  the  mountain,  where 
she  never  could  climb,  nor  open  the  door." 

David  leaned  toward  her.  "What  do  you  see  when 
you  look  off  at  the  mountain  like  that  ?" 

"  It's  like  I  could  see  him.  He  would  take  his  little  books 
up  there  and  walk  the  high  path.    I   never  have  showed 
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you  his  path.  It  was  his,  and  he  would  walk  in  it,  up  and 
down,  up  and  down,  and  read  words  I  co  'Idn't  understand, 
reading  like  he  was  singing.  Sometimes  I  would  climb 
up  to  him,  and  he'd  take  me  in  his  arms  and  carry  me  like 
I  wss  a  baby,  and  read.  Sometimes  he  would  sit  on  a 
hunk  nf  .noss  under  those  trees  —  see  near  the  top  by  that 
open  spot  «.f  s'iy  a  right  dark  place  ?  There  are  no  other 
i  rees  like  thi  .n.  They  are  his  trees.  He  would  sit  with 
(iH  there  aid  tell  me  the  stories  of  the  strange  words; 
but  We  iM  n'f'r  told  mother,  for  she  said  they  wert>  heathen 
and  I  mustn't  give  heed  to  him."  When  deeply  absorbed, 
she  often  lapsed  into  her  old  speech.  David  liked  it. 
He  almost  wished  she  would  never  change  it  for  his. 
"After  father  died  I  hunted  and  hunted  for  those  little 
books,  but  I  never  could  find  them." 

"  You  remember  him  so  well,  won't  you  tell  me  how  he 
looked?" 

She  slowly  brought  her  eyes  down  from  the  mountain 
top  and  fixed  them  on  his  face.  "Sometimes  —  just  for 
a  minute  —  you  make  me  think  of  him  —  but  you  don't 
look  like  him.  I  never  heard  any  one  laugh  like  he  could 
laugh  —  and  with  his  eyes,  too.  He  was  tall  like  you,  and 
he  carried  his  shoulders  high  like  you  do  when  you  hurry, 
but  he  was  a  dark  man.  When  he  stood  here  in  the  door 
of  the  loom  shed,  his  head  touched  the  top.  I  thought  of 
it  when  you  stood  here  a  bit  ago  and  had  to  stoop.  He 
always  did  that."  She  lifted  her  gaze  again  to  the  moun- 
tain, and  was  silent. 

"Tell  me  a  little  more?  Just  a  little?  Don't  you 
remember  anything  he  said  ?" 

"He  used  to  preach,  but  I  was  too  little  to  remember 
what  he  said.  They  used  to  have  preaching  in  the  school- 
house,  and  in  winter  he  used  to  teach  there  —  when  he 
could  get  the  children  to  come.  They  had  no  hooks,  but 
he  marked  with  charcoal  where  they  could  all  see,  and 
showed  them  writing  and  figures;  but  somehow  they  got 
the  idea  he  didn't  know  religion  right,  and  they  wouldn't 
go  to  hear  him  any  more.  Mother  says  it  nigh  broke 
his  heart,  for  he  fell  to  ailing  and  grew  that  thin  and  white 
he  couldn't  climb  to  his  path  any  more."  She  stopped 
and  put  her  hand  to  her  throat,  as  her  way  was.  She 
too  had  grown  white  with  the  achd  of  sorrowful  remem* 
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brance.    He  thought  it  cruel  to  urge  her,  but  felt  Impelled 
to  ask  for  more. 

"And  then?" 

"Yes.  One  day  we  were  all  alone  sitting  right  here  in 
the  loom  shed  door.  He  put  one  hand  on  my  head,  and 
then  he  put  the  other  hand  under  my  chin  and  turned 
my  face  to  look  in  his  eyes  —  so  great  and  far  —  like  they 
could  see  through  your  heart.  Seems  like  I  can  feel  the 
touch  of  his  hand  here  yet  and  hear  him  say:  *  Little 
daughter,  never  be  like  the  rest.  Be  separate,  and  God 
will  send  for  you  some  day  here  on  the  mountain.  He 
will  send  for  you  on  the  mountain  top.  He  will  compass 
you  about  and  lift  you  up  and  you  shall  be  blessed.'  Then 
he  kissed  me  and  went  into  the  house.  I  could  hear  him 
still  saying  it  as  he  walked,  'On  the  mountain  top  one  will 
come  for  you,  on  the  mountain  top.'  He  went  in  and  lay 
down,  and  I  sat  here  and  waited.  It  seemed  like  my 
heart  stood  still  waiting  for  him  to  come  back  to  me,  and 
it  must  have  been  more  than  an  hour  I  sat,  and  mother 
came  home  and  went  in  and  found  him  gone.  He  never 
spoke  again.    He  lay  there  dead." 

She  paused  and  drew  in  a  long,  sighing  breath.  "I 
have  never  said  those  words  aloud  until  now,  to  you,  but 
hundreds  of  times  when  I  look  up  on  the  mountain  I  have 
said  them  in  my  heart.  I  reckon  he  meant  I  was  to  bide 
here  until  my  time  was  come,  and  do  all  like  I  ought  to  do 
it.  I  did  think  I  could  go  to  school  and  learn  and  come 
back  and  teach  like  he  used  to,  and  so  keep  myself  separate 
like  he  did,  but  the  Lord  called  me  back  and  laid  a  hard 
thing  on  me,  and  I  must  do  it.  But  in  my  heart  I  can 
keep  separate  like  father  did." 

She  rose  and  stood  calmly,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  moun- 
tain. David  stood  near  and  longed  to  touch  her  passive 
hand  —  to  lift  it  to  his  lips  —  but  forebore  to  startle  her 
soul  by  so  unusual  an  act.  For  all  she  had  given  him  a 
confidence  she  had  never  bestowed  on  another,  he  felt 
himself  held  aloof,  her  spirit  withdrawn  from  him  and  lifted 
to  the  mountain  top. 


CHAPTER  XII 


IN  WHICH  CASSANDRA  HEARS  THE  VOICES,  AND   DAVID 
LEASES  A   FARM 

That  evening  David  sat  long  on  his  rock  holding  his 
flute  and  watching  the  thin  golden  crescent  of  the  new 
moon  floating  through  a  pale  amber  sky,  and  one  star 
near  its  tip  slowly  sliding  down  with  it  toward  the  deepen- 
ing horizon. 

The  glowing  sky  bending  to  the  purple  hilltops  —  the 
crescent  moon  and  the  lone  shining  star  —  the  evening 
breeze  singing  in  the  pines  above  him  —  the  delicate  arbu- 
tus blossoms  hiding  near  his  feet  —  the  call  of  a  bird  to 
its  mate,  and  the  faint  answering  call  from  some  distant 
shade  —  the  call  in  his  own  heart  that  as  yet  returned  to 
him  unanswered,  but  with  its  quiet  surety  of  ultimate 
response  —  the  joy  of  these  moments  perfect  in  beauty 
and  a  more  abundant  assurance  of  gladness  near  at  hand  — 
filled  him  and  lifted  his  soul  to  follow  the  star. 

Guided  by  the  unseen  hand  that  held  the  earth,  the 

crescent  moon  and  the  star  to  their  orbits,  would  he  find 

He  great  happiness  that  should  be  not  his  alone,  but  also 

•  the  eyes  uplifted  to  the  mountain  top  and  the  heart 
tvaiting  in  the  shadows  for  the  one  to  be  sent  ?  Ah,  surely, 
surely,  for  this  had  he  come.  He  stooped  to  the  arbutus 
blossoms  to  inhale  their  fragrance.  He  rose  and,  lifting 
his  flute  to  his  lips,  played  to  solace  his  own  waiting,  in- 
venting new  caprices  and  tossing  forth  the  notes  daringly  — 
delicately  —  rapturously  —  now  penetrating  and  strong, 
now  faintly  following  and  scarcely  hoard,  uttering  a  word- 
less gladness. 

Under  the  great  holly  tree  in  the  shadows  Cassandra 
sat,  watching,  as  he  watched,  the  crescent  moon  and  the 
lone  star  sailing  in  tl »  pale  amber  light,  with  the  deepen- 
ing purple  mountain  uiding  the  dim  distance  below  them. 
Often  in  the  early  evening  when  her  mother  and  Hoyle 
were  sleeping,  she  would  climb  up  here  to  pray  for  Frale 
that  he  might  truly  repent,  and  for  herself  that  she  might 
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be  strong  in  her  purpose  to  give  up  all  her  cherished  hope^ 
and  plans,  if  thereby  she  might  save  him  from  his  own 
wild,  reckless  self. 

It  was  here  his  boy's  passion  had  been  revealed  to  her, 
and  here  she  had  seen  him  changed  from  boy  to  man, 
filled  with  a  man's  hunger  for  her,  which  had  led  him  to 
crime,  and  held  him  unrepentant  and  glad  could  he  thus 
hold  her  his  own.  She  must  give  up  the  life  she  had  hoped 
to  lead  and  take  upon  her  the  life  of  the  wife  of  Cain,  to 
help  him  expiate  his  deed.  For  this  must  she  bow  her 
head  to  the  yoke  her  mother  had  borne  before  her.  In 
the  sadness  of  her  heart  she  said  again  and  again:  "Christ 
will  understand.  He  was  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief  !    He  will  understand." 

Again  came  to  her,  as  they  had  often  come  of  late, 
dropping  d^wn  through  the  still  air,  down  through  the 
leafless  boughs  like  joyful  hopes  yet  to  be  realized,  the 
flute  notes.  What  were  they,  those  sweet  sounds  ?  She 
held  her  breath  and  lifted  her  face  toward  the  sky.  Once, 
long  ago  in  France,  the  peasant  girl  had  heard  the  "  Voices." 
Were  they  heavenly  sweet,  like  these  sounds  ?  Did  they 
drop  from  the  sky  and  fill  the  air  like  these  ?  Oh,  why 
should  they  seem  like  hopes  to  her  who  had  put  away  from 
her  all  hope  ?  Were  they  bringing  hope  to  her  who  must 
rise  to  toil  and  lie  down  in  weariness  for  labor  never  done ; 
who  must  hold  always  with  sorrowing  heart  and  clinging 
hands  to  the  soul  of  a  murderer  —  hold  and  cling,  if  haply 
she  might  save  —  and  weep  for  that  which,  for  her,  might 
never  be  ?  Were  they  bringing  hope  that  she  might  yet 
live  gladly  as,  the  birds  live  ;  that  she  might  go  beyond  that 
and  live  like  those  who  have  no  sin  imposed  on  them,  to 
walk  with  the  gods,  she  knew  not  how,  but  to  rise  to  things 
beyond  her  ken .' 

Down  came  the  notes,  sweet,  shrill,  white  notes,  — 
hurrying,  drifting,  lingering,  calling  her  to  follow ;  down  on 
her  heart  with  healing  and  comfort  they  fell,  lightly  as 
dew  on  flowers,  sparkling  with  life,  joy -giving  and  pure. 

Slowly  she  began  climbing,  listening,  waiting,  one  step 
upward  after  another,  following  the  sound.  As  if  in  a 
trance  she  moved.  Below  her  the  noise  of  falling  water 
made  a  murmuring  accompaniment  to  the  music  dropping 
from  above  —  an  earth-made  accompaniment  to  heaven- 
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sent  melody,  meeting  and  forming  a  perfect  harmony  in 
her  heart  as  she  climbed.  Gradually  the  horror  and  the 
sorrow  fell  away  from  her  even,  as  the  soul  shall  one  day 
shed  its  garment  of  earth,  until  at  last  she  stood  alone  and 
silent  near  David,  etherealized  in  the  faint  ligh^  to  a  spirit- 
like semblance  of  a  woman. 

With  a  glad  pounding  of  his  heart  he  sprang  towards 
her.  Scarcely  conscious  of  th"  act  he  held  out  both  his 
arms,  but  she  did  not  move.  She  stood  silently  regarding 
him,  her  hands  dropped  at  her  side,  then  with  drooping 
head  she  turned  and  began  wearily  to  descend  the  way  she 
had  come.  He  followed  her  and  took  her  hand.  She  let  it 
lie  passively  in  his  and  walked  on.  He  wished  he  might 
feel  her  fingers  close  warmly  about  his  own,  but  no,  they 
were  cold.  She  seemed  wholly  withdrawn  from  him,  and 
her  face  bore  the  look  of  one  who  was  walking  in  her  sleep, 
yet  he  knew  her  to  be  awake. 

"Mbs  Cassandra,  speak  to  me,"  he  begged,  in  quiet 
tones.  "Don't  walk  away  until  you  tell  me  why  you 
came." 

She  seemed  then  to  become  aware  that  he  was  holding 
her  by  the  hand  and  withdrew  it,  and  in  the  faint  light  he 
thought  she  smiled.  "I*  was  just  foolishi  :'ss.  You  will 
laugh  at  me.  I  heard  the  music,  and  I  thought  it  might 
be  —  you  made  it  I  reckon,  but  down  there  it  sounded  like 
it  mi^t  be  the  'Voices.'  You  remember  how  they  came 
to  Joan  of  Arc,  like  we  were  reading  last  week?"  She 
began  to  walk  on  more  hurriedly. 

"I  will  go  down  with  you,"  he  said,  "you  thought  it 
might  be  the  voices  ?    What  did  they  say  to  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  don't  go  with  me.     I  never  heed  the  dark." 

"Won't  you  let  me  go  with  you  ?  What  did  the  flute 
say  to  you  ?    Can't  you  tell  me  ?  " 

She  laughed  a  little  then.  "It  was  only  foolishness.  I 
reckon  the  'Voices'  never  come  these  days.  I  have  heard 
it  before,  but  didn't  know  where  it  came  from.  It  just 
seemed  to  drop  down  from  heaven  like,  and  this  t'nie  it 
seemed  some  differeut,  as  if  it  might  be  the  '  Voices '  calling. 
It  was  pretty,  suh,  far  away  and  soft  —  like  part  —  of 
everything.  My  father's  playing  sounded  sad  most  times, 
like  sweet  crying,  but  this  was  more  like  sweet  laughing. 
I  never  heard  anything  so  glad  like  this  was,  so  I  tried  to 
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find  it.  Now  I  know  it  is  you  who  make  it  I  won't  dis- 
turb you  again,  suh.  Good  evening."  She  hastened 
away  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  gloom. 

David  stood  until  he  heard  her  footsteps  no  more,  then 
turned  and  entered  his  cabin,  his  mind  and  heart  full  of  her. 
Surely  he  had  called  her,  and  the  sound  of  his  call  was  to 
her  like  "  sweet  laughing."  Her  face  and  her  quaint  ex- 
pressions went  with  him  into  his  dreams. 

When  he  hurried  down  to  the  widow's  place  next 
morning,  his  mind  filled  with  plans  which  he  meant  to 
carry  out  and  was  sure,  with  the  boyish  certainty  of  his 
nature  he  could  compass,  he  heard  the  voice  of  little 
Hoyle  shrilly  calling  to  old  Pete :  "Whoa,  mule.  Haw 
there.  Haw  there,  mule.  What  ye  goin*  that  side  fer ; 
come  'round  here." 

Pelow  the  widow's  house,  the  stream,  after  its  riotous 
descent  from  the  fall,  meandered  quietly  through  the  rich 
bit  of  meadow  and  field,  her  inheritance  for  over  a  hundred 
years,  establishing  her  claim  to  distinction  among  her 
neighbors.  Here  Martha  Caswell  had  lived  with  her 
mother  and  her  two  brothers  until  she  married  and  went 
with  her  young  husband  over  "t'other  side  Pisgah"; 
then  her  mother  sent  for  them  to  return,  begging  her  son-in- 
law  to  come  and  care  for  the  place.  Her  two  sons,  reck- 
less and  wild,  were  allowing  the  land  to  run  to  waste,  and 
the  buildings  to  fall  in  pieces  through  neglect. 

The  daughter  Martha,  true  to  her  name,  was  thrifty 
and  careful,  and  under  her  influence,  her  gentle  dreamer  of  a 
husband,  who  cared  more  for  his  fiddle,  his  books,  and  his 
sermons,  gradually  redeemed  the  soil  from  weeds  and  the 
buildings  from  dilapidation,  until  at  last,  with  the  proceeds 
of  her  weaving  and  his  own  hard  labor,  they  saved  enough 
to  buy  out  the  brothers'  interests. 

By  that  time  the  younger  son  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
wild  life,  and  the  other  moved  down  into  the  low  country 
among  his  wife's  people.  Thus  were  the  Merlins  left  alone 
on  their  primitive  estate.  Here  they  lived  contentedly 
with  Cassandra,  their  only  child,  and  her  father's  constant 
companion,  until  the  tragedy  which  she  had  so  simply 
related  to  David. 

Her  father's  learning  had  been  peculiar.  Only  a  little 
classic  lore,  treasured  where  schools  were  none  and  books 
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were  few,  handed  down  from  grandfather  to  grandson. 
His  Greek  he  had  learned  from  the  two  small  books  the 
widow  had  so  carefully  preserved,  their  marginal  notes 
his  only  lexicon.  They  and  his  Bible  and  a  copy  of 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  were  all  that  were  left  of  his 
treasures.  A  teething  puppy  had  torn  his  Dialogues  of 
Plato  to  shreds,  and  when  his  successor  had  come  into  the 
home,  he  had  used  the  Marcus  Aurelius  for  gun  wadding, 
ere  his  wife's  precaution  of  placing  the  padlock  from  the 
door  on  her  mother's  old  linen  chest. 

To-day,  as  David  passed  the  house,  the  old  mother  sat 
on  her  little  porch  churning  butter  in  a  small  dasher  churn. 
She  was  glad,  as  he  could  see,  because  she  could  do  some- 
thing once  more. 

"Now  are  you  happy?"  he  called  laughingly,  as  he 
paused  beside  her. 

"Well,  I  be.  Hit's  been  a  right  smart  o'  while  since  I 
been  able  to  do  a  lick  o'  work.  We  sure  do  have  a  heap 
to  thank  you  fer.  Be  Decatur  Irwin  as  glad  to  lose  his 
foot  as  I  be  to  git  my  laig  back  ?  "  she  queried  whimsically ; 
"I  reckon  not." 

"I  reckon  not,  too,  but  with  him  it  was  a  case  of  losing 
his  life  or  his  foot,  while  with  you  it  was  only  a  question 
of  walkmg  about,  or  being  bedridden  for  the  next  twenty 
yeats." 

"They  be  ignorant,  them  Irwins,  an'  she's  more'n  that, 
fer  she's  a  fool.  She  come  round  yest'day  wantin'  to 
borry  a  hoe  to  fix  up  her  gyarden  patch,  an'  she  'lowed  ef 
you'n  Cass  had  only  lef '  him  be,  he'd  'a'  come  through  all 
right,  fer  hit  war  a-gettin'  better  the  day  you-uns  took  hit 
off.  I  told  her  yas,  he'd  'a'  come  cl'ar  through  to  the  nex* 
world,  like  Farwell  done.  When  the  misery  left  him,  he 
up  an'  died,  an'  Lord  knows  whar  he  went." 

"I'll  get  him  an  artificial  foot  as  soon  as  he  is  able 
to  wear  one.  He'll  get  on  very  well  with  a  peg  under 
his  knee  until  then.  What's  Hoyle  doing  with  the 
mule?" 

"  He's  rid'n'  him  fer  Cass.  She's  tryin'  to  get  the  ground 
ready  fer  a  crap.  Hit's  all  we  can  do.  Our  women  nevah 
war  used  to  do  such  work  neither,  but  she  would  try." 

"What's  that  ?  Is  she  ploughing  ? "  he  asked  sharply, 
and  strode  away. 
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"I  reckon  she  don't  want  ye  there,  Doctah,"  the  widow 
called  after  him,  but  he  walked  on. 

The  land  lay  in  a  warm  hollow  completely  surrounded 
by  hills,  ^t  had  been  many  ^ears  cleared,  and  the  mellow 
soil  was  free  from  stumps  and  roots.  When  Th  yng  ar- 
rived, three  furrows  had  been  run  rather  crookedly  the 
length  of  the  patch,  and  Cassandra  stood  surveying  them 
ruefully,  flushed  and  troubled,  holding  to  the  handles  of 
the  small  plough  and  struggling  to  set  it  straight  for  the 
next  furrow. 

The  noise  of  the  fall  behind  them  covered  his  approach, 
and  ere  she  was  aware  he  was  at  her  side.  Placing  his 
two  hands  over  hers  which  clung  stubbornly  to  the  handles 
of  the  plough,  he  possessed  himself  of  them.  Laughingly 
he  turned  her  about  after  the  short  tussle,  and  looked 
down  into  her  warm,  flushed  face.  Still  holding  her  hands, 
he  pulled  her  away  from  the  plough  to  the  grassy  edge  of 
the  field,  leaving  Hoyle  waiting  astride  the  mule. 

"Whoa,  mule.  Stand  still  thar,"  he  shrilled,  as  the 
beast  sought  to  cross  the  bit  of  ploughed  ground  to  reach 
the  gra.«»  beyond. 

"Let  him  eat  a  minute,  Hoyle,"  said  David.  "Let  him 
eat  until  I  come.  Now,  Miss  Cassandra,  what  does  this 
mean  ?  Do  you  think  you  can  plough  all  that  land  ?  Is 
that  it?" 

"I  must." 

"You  must  not." 

"There  is  no  one  else  now.  I  must."  He  could  feel 
her  hands  quiver  in  his,  as  he  forcibly  held  them,  and  knew 
frwn  her  panting  breath  how  her  heart  was  beating.  She 
held  her  head  high,  nevertheless,  and  looked  bravely 
back  into  his  eyes. 

"You  must  let  me  — "  he  paused.  Intuitively  he  knew 
he  must  not  say  as  yet  what  he  would.  "Let  me  direct 
you  a  little.  You  have  been  most  kind  to  me  —  and  — 
it  is  my  place ;  I  am  a  doctor,  yc  i  know." 

"If  I  were  sick  or  hurt,  I  would  give  heed  to  you,  I 
would  do  anything  you  say ;  but  I'm  not,  and  this  is  laid 
on  me  to  do.     Leave  go  my  hands.  Doctor  Thryng." 

"If  you'll  sit  down  here  a  moment  and  talk  this  thing 
out  with  me,  I  will.  Now  tell  me  first  of  all,  why  is  this 
laid  OS  you?" 
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"Fralc  i.<i  gone  and  it  must  be  done,  or  we  will  have  no 
crop,  and  then  we  must  sell  the  animals,  and  then  go  down 
and  live  like  poor  white  trash."  Her  low,  passive  mono- 
tone .sounded  like  a  moan  of  sorrow. 

"You  must  hire  some  one  to  do  this  heavy  work." 

"Every  one  is  working  his  own  patch  now,  and  —  no, 
I  have  no  money  to  hire  with.  I  reckon  I've  thought  it 
all  over  every  way.  Doctor."  She  looked  sadly  down  at 
her  hands  and  then  up  at  the  mountain  top.  "  I  know  you 
think  this  is  no  work  for  a  girl  to  do,  and  yc  are  right. 
Our  w{»men  never  have  done  such.  Only  in  the  war  times 
my  Grandmother  Caswell  did  it,  and  I  can  now.  A  girl 
can  do  what  she  must.  I  have  no  way  to  turn  but  to  five 
as  my  people  have  lived  before  me.  I  thought  once  I 
might  do  different,  go  to  school  and  keep  separate  — 
but — "  She  spread  out  her  hands  with  a  hopeless  ges- 
ture, and  rose  to  resume  her  work. 

"Give  me  a  moment  Ipnger.  I'm  not  through  yet. 
That's  right,  now  listen.  I  see  the  truth  of  what  you 
say,  and  I  came  down  this  morning  to  make  a  proposition 
to  your  mother  —  not  for  your  sake  only  —  don't  be  afraid, 
for  my  own  as  well ;  but  I  didn't  make  it  because  I  hadn't 
time.  She  told  me  what  you  were  doing,  and  I  hurried 
off  to  stop  you.  Don't  speak  yet,  let  me  finish.  I  feel 
I  have  the  right,  because  I  know  —  I  know  I  was  sent  here 
just  now  for  a  purpose  —  guided  to  come  here."  He 
paused  to  allow  his  words  to  have  their  full  weight. 
Whether  she  would  perceive  his  meaning  remained  to  be 
seen. 

"I  understand."  She  spoke  quietly.  "Doctor  Hoyle 
sent  you  to  be  helped  like  he  was  —  and  you  have  been 
right  kind  to  more  than  us.  You've  helped  that  many  it 
seems  like  you  were  sent  here  for  we-all  as  well  as  for  your 
own  sake,  but  that  can't  help  me  now.  Doctor ;  it  — " 

"Ah,  yes  it  can.  I'm  far  from  well  yet.  I  shall  be,  but 
I  must  stay  on  for  a  long  time,  and  I  want  some  interest 
here.  I  want  to  see  things  of  my  own  growing.  The 
ground  up  around  my  little  cabin  is  stony  and  veiy  poor, 
and  I  want  to  rent  this  little  farm  of  yours.  Listen  — 
I'll  pay  enough  so  you  need  not  sell  your  cattle,  and  you 
—  you  can  go  on  with  your  weaving.  You  can  work  in 
the  house  again  as  you  have  always  done.    Sometime, 
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when  your  mother  is  stronger,  you  can  take  up  your  li'fe 
*5u?"        *°  ***  school —  as  you  meant  to  live —  can't 

must  bide  on  here  m  the  old  wav.     I  munt  take  up  the 
life  my  mother  lived  and  my  grandmother,  and  hers  before 
.;„,/*  '*  """^'  forever,  to  live  it  that  way  -  or  die." 
Whv  do  you  talk  so  ?  " 

"God  knows,  hut  I  cun't  tell  you.    Thank  you,  suh.     I 

V '  t^J'-l'lu^''''^  ^°  "^"^  r°"  *'»«  '"™-  I'**  «  heap  rather 
you  had  It  than  any  one  else  I  ever  knew,  for  we  care  more 
for  It  than  you  would  guess,  but  for  the  rest  —  no  I 
must  bide  and  work  till  I  die ;  only  maybe  I  can  save  little 
Hoyle  and  give  him  a  chance  to  learn  something,  for  he 
never  could  work  —  being  like  he  is." 
,   Thiyng's  eyes  danced  with  joy  as  he  regarded  her. 

Hoyle  IS  not  going  to  be  always  as  he  is,  and  he  shall  have 
the  chance  to  learn  something  also.  Look  up.  Miss 
Cassandra,  look  squarely  into  my  eyes  and  laugh.  Be 
happy  Miss  Cassandra,  and  laugh.     I  say  it." 

She  laughed  softly  then.     She  could  not  help  it. 

nhTyTu  fl'^JS'?'^^  '""^  '^°'^^'  "^^^  -y-«  »-*  -«»»* 
-Yes.  yes.     They  seemed  like  they  were  calling.  'Hope, 
hope,  but  they  were  not  the  real  'Voices.'    You  made  it/' 
Yes.  I  niade  it;   and  I  was  truly  calling  that  to  you 
And  you  replied ;  you  came  to  me."  ^ 

"^ih  ^AV*"**  if  different  from  the  'Voices'  she  heard." 
But  if  they  called  the  truth  to  you  —  what  then  ?" 
LJoctah,  there  is  no  longer  any  hope  for  me.     God 

called  me  and  let  me  cut  off  all  hope,  once.     I  did  it.  and 

now,  only  death  can  change  it." 

*  I'l*"  /  •I'^''*'''^  ^**"'  y®"  "'"•''  '^'elieve  me.  We  won't 
^uJ  ^'^^  "'•'T'  .  ^'"'  ^•""^'y-  Your  mother  was 
^Mfjr  ?/:  T  ^^^''''  '^*  l«**  '^"''  ««t ''«'"«  »>uttermilk.  and 
settle  the  business  of  the  rent.  You've  run  three  good 
furrows  and  1 11  run  three  more  beside  them  —  my  first 
remember,  in  all  my  life  Then  we'll  plant  that  strip  to 
sunflowers      Come,  Hoyle.  tie  the  mule  and  follow  us '' 

bo  David  earned  his  way.  They  walked  merrily  back 
to  the  house,  chattering  of  his  plans  and  what  he  would 
raise.    He  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  sort  of  crops  to 
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be  raised,  nnd  «he  was  naively  gay  at  his  expeniie,  a  mood 
he  was  overjoyed  to  awaken  in  her.  He  vowed  that  merely 
to  walk  over  ploughed  ground  made  a  man  stronger. 

On  the  porch  ne  sat  and  drank  his  buttermilk  and, 
placing  hiH  paper  on  the  step,  drew  up  a  contract  for  rent. 
Then  Cassandra  went  to  her  weaving,  and  he  and  Hovie 
returned  to  the  field,  where  with  much  labor  he  succeeded 
in  turning  three  furrows  beside  Cassandra's,  rather  crooked 
and  uncertain  ones,  it  is  true,  but  quite  as  good  as  hers,  as 
Hoyle  reluctantly  admitted,  which  served  to  give  David 
a  higher  respect  for  farmers  in  general  and  ploughmen 
especially. 


. 


CHAPTER  Xin 

IN  WHICH  DAVID  DIBCOVCIM  CABSANDBa's  THOUBLB 

ArTER  turning  his  furrowi,  David  told  Hoyle  to  ride 
the  mule  to  the  stable,  then  he  sat  himself  on  the  fence, 
and  meditated.  He  bethought  him  that  in  the  paper  he 
had  drawn  up  he  had  made  no  provision  for  the  use  of  the 
mule.  He  wiped  his  forehead  and  rubbed  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  hair,  and  coughed  a  little  after  his  exertion, 
glad  at  heart  to  find  himself  so  well  off. 

He  would  come  and  plough  a  little  eveiy  day.  Then  he 
began  to  calculate  the  number  of  days  it  would  take  him 
to  finish  the  patch,  measuring  the  distance  covered  by  the 
SIX  furrows  with  his  eye,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
whole.  He  laughed  to  find  that,  at  the  rate  of  six  furrows 
a  day,  the  task  would  Uke  him  well  on  into  the  summer. 
Plainly  he  must  find  a  ploughman. 

Then  the  laying  out  of  the  ground !  Why  should  he 
not  have  a  vineyard  up  on  the  farther  hill  slope?  He 
never  could  have  any  fruit  from  it,  but  what  of  that ! 
Even  if  he  went  away  and  never  returned,  he  would  know 
It  to  be  adding  its  beauty  to  this  wonderful  dream.  Who 
could  know  what  the  future  held  for  him  — what  this 
little  spot  might  mean  to  him  in  the  days  to  come  ?  That 
he  would  go  out,  fully  recovered  and  strong  to  play  his  part 
in  life,  he  never  doubted.  Mi^ht  not  this  idyl  be  a  part  of 
It?  He  thought  of  the  girl  sitting  at  her  loom,  swaying 
as  she  threw  her  shuttle  with  the  rhythm  of  a  poem,  and 
weaving  —  weaving  his  life  and  his  heart  into  her  web, 
unknown  to  herself  —  weaving  a  thread  of  joy  through 
It  all  which  as  yet  she  could  not  see.  He  knocked  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe  and  stood  a  moment  gazing  about 
him.  • 

Yes,  he  really  must  have  a  vineyard,  and  a  bit  of  pasture 
somewhere,  and  a  field  of  clover.  What  grew  best  there 
he  little  knew,  so  he  decided  to  go  up  and  consult  the 
widow. 

There  were  other  things  also  to  claim  his  thoughts. 
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Over  toward  "Wild  Cat  Ilule"  there  wan  a  woman  who 
needed  his  care ;  and  he  must  not  become  oo  absorbed  in 
his  pastoral  romance  as  to  furset  Iloyle.  He  was  looking 
actually  haggard  these  luxt  few  dayn.  and  his  mother  said 
he  would  not  eat.  It  niiKht  be  that  he  needed  more  than 
the  casual  care  he  was  KtvitiK  him.  Possibly  he  could  take 
him  to  Doctor  Hoyle's  hospitul  for  radical  treatment  later 
in  the  season,  when  his  crops  were  well  started.  He  smiled 
as  he  thought  of  his  crops,  *hen  laughed  outright,  and 
strolled  baclc  to  the  house,  weary  and  hungry,  and  happy 
as  a  boy. 

"Well,  now,  I  like  the  look  of  ye,"  called  the  old  mother 
from  the  porch,  where  she  still  sat.  "  'Pears  like  it's  done 
ye  good  a-ready  to  turn  planter.  The'  hain't  nothin' 
better'n  the  smell  o'  new  sile  fer  them  'nt's  consumpted." 

"Mother,"  cried  Cassandra  from  within,  "don  t  call 
the  doctor  that !  Come  up  and  have  dinner  with  us, 
Doctor."  She  set  a  chair  for  him  as  she  spoke,  but  he 
would  not.  As  he  stood  below  them,  looking  up  and  ex- 
changing merry  banter  with  her  mother,  he  laughed  hia 
contagious  laugh. 

"I  bet  he's  tired,"  shrilled  Hoyle,  from  his  perch  on  the 
porch  roof.  "He  be'n  settin*  on  the  fence  smokin'  an' 
rubbin'  his  hade  with  his  handkercher  like  he'd  had  enough 
with  his  ploughin'.  You  can  nigh  about  beat  him,  Cass. 
Hisn  didn't  look  no  better'n  what  yourn  looked." 

"Here,  you  young  rascal  you,  come  down  from  there," 
cried  David.  Catching  him  by  the  foot,  which  hung  far 
enough  over  to  be  within  reach  of  his  long  arm,  he  pulled 
him  headlong  from  his  high  position  and  caught  him  in 
mid-air.     "Now,  how  shall  I  punish  you?" 

"Ye  bettah  whoUop  him.  He  hain't  nevah  been 
switched  good  in  his  hull  life.  Maybe  that's  what  ails 
him." 

The  child  grinned.  "I  hain't  afeared.  Get  me  down 
on  the  ground  oncet,  an'  I  c'n  run  faster'n  he  can." 

"Suppose  I  duck  him  in  the  water  trough  yonder?" 

"I  reckon  he  needs  it.  He  generally  do,"  smiled  Cas- 
sandra from  the  doorway.  "Come,  son,  go  wash  up." 
David  allowed  the  child  to  slip  to  the  ground.  "Seems 
like  Hoyle  is  right  enough  about  you,  though.  Don't  go 
away  up  the  hill ;  bide  here  and  have  dinner  first." 
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David  dropped  on  the  step  for  a  moment's  rest.  "I 
see  I  must  make  a  way  up  to  my  cabin  that  will  not  pass 
your  door.  How  about  that?  Was  dinner  included  in 
the  rent,  and  the  mule  and  the  mule's  dinner  ?  And  what 
is  Uoyle  going  to  pay  me  for  allowing  him  to  ride  Pete  up 
and  down  while  I  plough  ?  ** 

"Yas,  an'  what  are  ye  goin'  to  give  him  fer  'lowin'  ye 
to  set  his  hade  round  straight,  an'  what  are  ye  goin'  to 
give  me  fer  'lowin'  ye  to  set  me  on  my  laigs  again  ?  Ef  ye 
go  a-countin'  that-a-way,  I'm  'feared  ye're  layin'  up  a 
right  smart  o'  debt  to  we-uns.  I  reckon  you'll  use  that 
mule  all  ye  want  to,  an*  ye'll  lick  him  good,  too,  when  he 
needs  hit,  an'  take  keer  o'  yourself,  fer  he's  a  mean  critter; 
an'  ye'll  keep  that  path  right  whar  hit  is,  fer  hit  goes 
with  the  farm  long's  you  bide  up  yandah." 

"You  good  people  have  the  best  of  me;  we'll  call  it  all 
even.  Ever  since  I  leaped  off  that  train  in  the  snow,  I 
have  been  dependent  on  you  for  my  comfort.  Well,  I 
must  hurry  on ;  since  I've  turned  farmer  I'm  a  busy  man. 
Can  you  suggest  any  one  I  might  get  to  do  that  ploughing  4- 
Miss  Cassandra  here  may  be  able  to  do  it  without  help, 
but  I  confess  I'm  not  equal  to  it." 

"I  be'n  tellin'  Cass  that  thar  Elwine  Timms,  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  the  hull  o'  that  work.  Widow  Timmses' 
son.  They  live  ovah  nigh  the  Gerret  place  thar  at  Ix)ne 
Pine  Creek.  He  used  to  help  Frale  with  the  still.  An* 
then  thar's  Hoke  Belew  —  he  ought  to  do  sumthin'  fer 
all  you  done  fer  his  wife  —  sittin'  up  the  hull  night  long, 
an'  gettin'  up  at  midnight  to  run  to  them.  Oh,  I  hearn  a 
heap  sittin'  here.  Things  comes  to  me  that-a-way. 
Thar  hain't  much  goin'  on  within  twenty  mile  o'  here 
'at  I  don't  know.  They  is  plenty  hereabouts  owes  you  a 
heap." 

"I  think  I've  been  treated  very  well.  They  keep  me 
supplied  with  all  I  need.  What  more  can  a  man  ask? 
The  other  day,  a  man  brought  me  a  sack  of  corn  meal, 
fresh  and  sweet  from  the  mill  —  a  man  with  six  children 
and  a  sick  mother  to  feed,  but  what  could  I  do?  He 
would  leave  it,  and  I  —  well,  I — " 

"When  they  bring  ye  things,  you  take  'em.  Ye'll  help 
*em  a  heap  more  that-a-way  'n  ye  will  curin'  'em.  The' 
hain't  nothiu'  so  good  fer  a  man  as  payin*  his  debts.    Hit 
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keeps  his  hndt  up  whar  a  man  at's  good  fer  anything 
ought  to  keep  hit.  I  hearn  a  heap  o'  talk  here  in  these 
mountains  'bouts  bein'  stuck  up,  but  I  tell  'em  if  a  body 
feels  he  hain't  good  fer  nothin',  he  pretty  generally  hain't. 
He'd  a  heap  better  feel  stuck  up  to  my  thinkin'." 

"They've  done  pretty  well,  all  who  could.  They've 
brought  me  everything  from  corn  whiskey  to  fodder  for 
my  horse.  A  woman  brought  me  a  bag  of  dried  blueberries 
the  other  day.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  them.  I 
have  to  take  them,  for  I  can't  be  graceless  enough  to  send 
them  away  with  their  gifts." 

"You  bring  'em  here,  an'  Cass'll  make  ye  a  blueberiy 
cake  to  eat  hot  with  butter  melt'n'  on  hit  'at'U  make  ye 
think  the  world's  a  good  place  to  live  in." 

"I'll  do  it,"  he  said,  laughing,  and  took  his  solitary  path 
up  the  steep.  Halfway  to  his  cabin,  he  heard  quick, 
scrambling  steps  behind  him,  and,  turning,  saw  little 
Hoyle  bringing  Cassandra's  small  melon-shaped  basket, 
covered  with  a  white  cloth. 

"I  said  I  could  run  faster'n  you  could.  Cass,  she  sont 
some  th'  chick'n  fry."  He  thrust  the  basket  at  Thryng 
and  turned  to  run  home. 

"Here,  here !"  David  called  after  the  twisted,  hunched 
little  figure.  "  You  tell  your  sister '  thank  you  very  much/ 
for  me.    Will  you.?*" 

"Yas,  suh,"  and  the  queer  little  gnome  disappeared 
among  the   laurel  below. 

In  the  morning,  David  found  the  place  of  the  Widow 
Timms,  and  her  son  agreed  to  como  down  the  next  day  and 
accept  wages  for  work.  A  weary,  spiritless  young  man  he 
was,  and  the  home  as  poverty-stricken  as  was  that  of 
Decatur  Irwin,  and  with  almost  as  many  children.  It 
was  with  a  feeling  of  depression  that  David  rode  on  after 
his  call,  leaving  the  grandmother  seated  in  the  doorway, 
snuff  stick  between  her  yellow  teeth,  the  grandchildren 
clustering  about  her  knees,  or  squatting  in  the  dirt,  like 
young  savages.  Their  father  lounged  in  the  wretched 
cabin,  hardly  to  be  seen  in  the  windowless,  smoke-black- 
ened space  nearly  filled  with  beds  heaped  with  ragged 
bedclothes,  and  broken  splint-bottomed  chairs  hung  about 
with  torn  and  soiled  garments. 

The  dirt  and  disorder  irritated  David,  and  he  felt 
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angered  at  the  clay-faced  son  for  not  being  out  preparing 
his  little  patch  of  ground.  Fortunately,  he  had  been  able 
to  conceal  his  annoyance  enough  to  secure  the  man's  prom- 
ise to  begin  work  next  day,  or  he  would  have  gained 
nothing  but  the  family's  resentment  for  his  pains.  Al- 
ready David  had  learned  that  a  sort  of  resentful  pride  was 
the  last  shred  of  respectability  to  which  the  poorest  and 
most  thriftless  of  the  mountain  people  clung  —  pride  of 
he  knew  not  what,  and  resentfulness  toward  any  who,  by 
thrift  and  labor,  were  better  off  than  themselves. 

He  reasoned  that  as  the  young  man  had  been  Frale's 
helper  at  the  still,  no  doubt  com  whiskey  was  at  the 
bottom  of  their  misery.  This  brought  his  mind  to  the 
thought  of  Frale  himself.  The  young  man  had  not  been 
mentioned  between  him  and  Cassandra  since  the  day  she 
sought  his  help.  He  thought  he  could  not  be  far  from  the 
still,  as  he  forded  Lone  Pine  Creek,  on  his  way  to  the  home 
of  Hoke  Belew,  whose  wife  he  was  going  to  see. 

David  was  interested  in  this  young  family ;  they  seemed 
to  him  to  be  quite  of  the  better  sort,  and  as  he  put  space 
between  himself  and  the  Widow  Timms'  deplorable  state, 
his  irritation  gradually  passed,  and  he  was  able  to  take  note 
of  the  changes  a  week  had  wrought  in  the  growing  things 
about  him. 

More  than  once  he  diverged  to  investigate  blossoming 
shrubs  which  were  new  to  him,  attracted  now  by  a  sweet 
odor  where  no  flowers  appeared,  until  closer  inspection 
revealed  them,  and  now  by  a  blaze  of  color  against  the 
dark  background  of  laurel  leaves  and  gray  rocks.  Ah, 
the  flaming  azalea  had  made  its  appearance  at  last,  huge 
clusters  of  brilliant  bloom  on  leafless  shrubs.  How  daz- 
zlingly  gay  ! 

In  the  midst  of  his  observance  of  things  about  him,  and 
underneath  his  surface  thoughts,  he  carried  with  him  a 
continual  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  the  remembrance  of 
the  little  farm  below  the  Fall  Place,  and  in  an  amused  way 
planned  about  it,  and  built  idly  his  "Castles  in  Spain." 
A  bit  of  stone  wall  whose  lower  end  was  overgrown  with 
vines  pleased  him  especially,  and  a  few  enormous  trees, 
which  had  been  left  standing  when  the  spot  had  been 
originally  cleared,  and  the  vine-entangled,  drooping 
trees  along  the  banks  of  the  small  river  that  coursed 
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crookedly  through  it,  —  what  possibilities  it  all  presented 
to  his  imagination !  If  only  he  could  find  the  right  man  to 
carry  out  hia  ideas  for  him,  he  would  lease  the  place 
for  fifty  years  for  the  privilege  of  doing  as  he  would 
with  it. 

After  a  time  he  came  out  upon  the  cleared  farm  of 
Hoke  Belew,  who  was  industriously  ploughing  his  field  for 
cotton,  and  called  out  to  him,  "How's  the  wife?" 

"She  hain't  not  to  say  right  smart,  an'  the  baby  don't 
act  like  he's  well,  neither,  suh.  Ride  on  to  th'  house  an' 
light.    She's  thar,  an'  I'll  be  up  d'rectly." 

Thryng  rode  on  and  dismounted,  tying  his  horse  to  a 
sapling  near  the  door.  The  place  was  an  old  one.  A 
rose  vine,  very  ancient,  covered  the  small  porch  and  the 
black,  old,  moss-grown  roof.  The  small  green  foliage 
had  come  out  all  over  it  in  the  week  since  he  was  last 
there.  The  glazed  windows  were  open,  and  white  home- 
spun curtains  were  swaying  in  the  light  breeze.  A  small 
fire  blazed  on  the  hearth,  f  nd  before  it,  in  a  huge-splint- 
bottomed  rocking-chair,  the  pale  young  mother  reclined 
languidly,  wrapped  in  a  patchwork  quilt.  The  hearth 
was  swept  and  all  was  neat,  but  very  bare. 

Close  to  the  black  fireplace  on  a  low  chair,  with  the 
month-old  baby  on  her  knees,  sat  Cassandra.  She  was 
warming  something  at  the  fire,  which  she  reached  over  to 
stir  now  and  then,  while  the  red  light  played  brightly  over 
her  sweet,  grave  face.  Very  intent  she  was,  and  lovely 
to  see.  She  wore  a  creamy  white  homespun  gown,  coarse 
in  texture,  such  as  she  had  begun  to  wear  about  the  house 
since  the  warm  days  had  come.  Thryng  had  seen  her 
in  such  a  dress  but  once  before,  and  he  liked  it.  With 
one  arm  guarding  the  little  bundle  in  her  lap,  dividing  her 
attention  between  it  and  the  porridge  she  was  making, 
she  sat,  a  living  embodiment  of  David's  vision,  silhouetted 
against  and  haloed  by  the  red  lire,  softened  by  the  blue, 
obscuring  smoke-wreaths  that  slowly  circled  in  great  rings 
and  then  swept  up  the  wide,  overarching  chinmey. 

He  heard  her  low  voice  speaking,  and  his  heart  leaped 
toward  her  as  he  stood  an  instant,  unheeded  bv  them,  ere 
he  rapped  lightly.  They  both  turned  with  a  sliglit  start. 
Cassandra  rose,  holding  the  sleeping  babe  in  the  hollow  of 
her  arm,  and  set  a  chair  for  him  before  the  fire.    Then  she 
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laid  the  child  carefully  in  the  mother's  arms,  and  removed 
the  porridge  from  the  fire. 

"Shall  I  call  Hoke?"  she  asked,  moving  toward  the 
door. 

David  did  not  want  her  to  leave  them,  loving  the  sight 
of  her.  "Don't  go.  I  saw  him  as  I  came  along,"  he  said. 
But  she  went  on,  and  sat  herself  on  a  seat  under  a  huge 
locust  tree.  Tardiest  of  all  the  trees,  it  had  not  yet 
leaved  out.  Later  it  would  be  covered  with  a  wealth  of 
sweet  white  blossoms  swarming  with  honey-bees,  and 
the  air  all  about  it  would  be  filled  with  its  lavish  fragrance 
and  the  noise  of  humming  wings. 

Presently  Hoke  came  plodding  up  from  the  field,  and 
smiled  as  he  passed  her.     "Doc  inside?"  he  asked. 

She  nodded.  When  David  came  out,  he  found  her  still 
seated  there,  her  head  resting  wearily  against  the  rough 
tree.    She  rose  and  came  toward  him. 

"I  thought  I  wouldn't  leave  until  I  knew  if  there  was 
anything  more  I  could  do,"  she  said  simply. 

"No,  you've  done  all  you  can.    She'll  be  all  right. 
Where's  your  horse?" 
;*I  walked." 

•'Why  did  you  do  that  ?    You  ought  not,  you  know." 
"Hoyle  rode  the  colt  down  to  see  could  Aunt  Sally 
come  here  for  a  day  or  two,  until  Miz  Belew  can  do  for 
hereelf  better."    She  turned  back  to  the  house. 

"Come  home  now  with  me.  Ride  my  horse,  and  I'll 
walk.    I'd  like  to  walk,"  urged  David. 

"Oh,  no.  Thank  you.  Doctor,  I  must  speak  to  Azalie 
first.    Don't  wait." 

She  went  in,  and  David  mounted  and  rode  slowly  on, 
but  not  far.  Where  the  trail  led  through  a  small  stream 
which  he  knew  she  must  cross,  he  dismounted  and  allowed 
the  horse  to  drink,  while  he  stood  looking  back  along  the 
way  for  her  to  come  to  him.  Soon  he  saw  her  white  dress 
among  the  glossy  rhododendron  leaves  as  she  moved 
swiftly  along,  and  he  walked  back  to  meet  her. 

"I  have  waited  for  you.  You  are  not  used  to  this  kind 
of  a  saddle,  I  know,  but  what's  the  difference  ?  You  can 
ride  cross-saddle  as  the  young  ladies  do  in  the  North, 
can't  you?" 

"I  reckon  I  could."    She  laughed  a  little.    "Do  they 
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ride  that  way  where  you  come  from  ?    It  must  look  right 
funny.    I  don't  guess  I'd  like  it." 

"But  just  try  —  to  please  me?    Why  not?" 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  I'd  rather  walk,  please,  suh.  Don't 
wait." 

"Thf:i  I  will  walk  with  you.  I  may  do  that,  may  I 
not?"  He  caught  the  bridle-rein  on  the  saddle,  leaving 
the  horse  to  browse  along  behind  as  he  would,  and  walked 
at  her  side.  She  made  no  further  protest,  but  was 
silent. 

"You  don't  object  to  this,  do  you  ?"  he  insisted. 

"It's  pleasanter  than  being  alone,  but  it's  right  far  to 
walk,  seems  like,  for  you." 

"Then  why  not  for  you  ?"  She  smiled  her  mysterious, 
quiet  smile.  "You  must  know  that  I  am  stronger  than 
you?"  he  persisted. 

"I  ought  to  think  so,  since  that  day  we  rode  over  to 
Cate  Irwin's,  but  I  was  right  afraid  for  you  that  time, 
lest  you  get  cold ;  and  then  it  was  me  — "  she  paused,  and 
looked  squarely  in  his  eyes  and  laughed.  "You  wouldn't 
say  *it  was  me,'  would  you?" 

He  joined  merrily  in  her  laughter.  "I  never  corrected 
you  on  that." 

"You  never  did,  but  you  didn't  need  to.  I  often  know, 
after  I've  said  something  —  not  —  right  —  as  you  would 
say  it." 

"Do  you,  indeed?"  he  walked  nearer,  boyishly  happy 
because  she  was  close  beside  him.  He  wanted  to  touch 
her,  to  take  her  hand  and  walk  as  children  do,  but  could 
not  because  of  the  subtile  barrier  he  felt  between  them. 
He  determined  to  break  it  down.  "Finish  what  you  were 
saying  ?    And  then  it  was  me  —  what  ?  " 

"And  then  it  was  I  who  gave  out,  not  you." 

"But  you  were  a  heroine— :a  heroine  from  the  ground 
up,  and  I  love  you."  He  spoke  with  such  boyish  impul- 
siveness that  she  took  the  remark  as  one  of  his  extrava- 
gances, and  merely  smiled  indulgently,  as  if  amused  at  it. 
She  did  not  even  flush,  but  accepted  it  as  she  would  an 
outburst  from  Hoyle. 

David  was  amazed.  It  only  served  to  show  him  how 
completely  outside  that  charmed  circle  within  which  she 
lived  he  still  was.    He  was  maddened  by  it.     He  came 
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nearer  and  bent  to  look  in  her  face,  until  she  lifted  her 
eyes  to  look  fairly  in  his. 

"That's  right.  Look  at  me  and  understand  me.  I 
waited  there  only  that  I  might  tell  you.  Why  do  you  put 
a  wall  between  us  ?  I  tell  you  I  love  you.  I  love  you, 
Cassandra ;  do  you  understand  ?  " 

She  stood  quite  still  and  gazed  at  him  in  amazement, 
almost  as  if  m  terror.  Her  face  grew  white,  and  she 
pressed  her  two  hands  on  her  heart,  then  slowly  slid  them 
up  to  her  round  white  throat  as  if  it  hurt  her  —  a  move- 
ment he  had  seen  in  her  twice  before,  when  su£Ferinff 
emotion. 

"Why,  Cassandra,  does  it  hurt  you  for  me  to  tell  you 
that  I  love  you."    Beautiful  girl,  does  it?" 
"Yes,  suh,"  she  said  huskily. 

He  would  have  taken  her  in  his  arms,  but  refrained 
for  very  love  of  her.  She  should  be  sacred  even  from  his 
touch,  if  she  so  wished,  and  the  barrier,  whatever  it  might 
be,  should  halo  her.  He  had  spoken  so  tenderly  he  had 
no  need  to  tell  her.  The  love  was  in  his  eyes  and  his 
voice,  but  he  went  on. 

"Then  I  must  be  cruel  and  hurt  you.  I  love  you  all 
the  days  and  the  nights  —  all  the  moments  of  the  days  — 
I  love  you." 

In  very  terror,  she  flung  out  her  hands  and  placed  them 
Of?  his  breast,  holding  him  thus  at  arm's-length,  and  with 
head  thrown  back,  still  looked  into  his  eyes  piteously, 
imploringly.  With  trembling  lips,  she  seemed  to  be  speak- 
ing, but  no  voice  came.  He  covered  her  hands  with  his, 
and  held  them  where  she  had  placed  them. 

"You  have  put  a  wall  between  us.  Why  have  you 
done  it?" 

"I  didn't  —  didn't  know;  I  thought  you  were  —  as 
far  —  as  far  away  from  usvas  the  star  —  the  star  of  gold 
IS  -—  from  our  world  in  the  night  —  so  far  —  I  didn't  guess 
—  you  could  come  so— near."  She  bowed  her  head 
and  wept. 

"You  are  the  star  yourself,  you  beautiful  — you  are  — * 
But  she  stopped  him,  crying  out.     She  could  not  draw 
her  hands  away,  for  he  still  held  them  clasped  to  his 
heart. 

"No,  no !    The  wall  is  there.    It  must  be  between  us 
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for  always,  I  am  promised."  The  grief  wailed  and  wept 
in  her  tones,  and  her  eyes  were  wide  and  pleading.  "I 
must  lead  my  life,  and  you  —  you  must  stay  outside  the 
wall.  If  you  love  me  —  Doctor,  —  you  must  never  know 
It,  and  I  must  never  know  it."  Her  beating  heart  stopped 
her  speech  and  they  both  stood  thus  a  moment,  each  seeing 
only  the  other's  soul. 

"Promised?"  The  word  sank  into  his  heart  like  lead. 
"Promised?"  Slowly  he  released  her  hands,  and  she 
covered  her  face  with  them  and  sank  at  his  feet.  He  bent 
down  to  her  and  asked  almost  in  a  whisper :  "Promised  ? 
Did  you  say  that  word  ?" 

She  drooped  lower  and  was  silent. 

All  the  chivalry  of  his  nature  rose  within  him.  Should 
he  come  into  her  life  only  to  torment  and  trouble  her? 
Ought  he  to  leave  the  place  ?  Could  he  bear  to  live  so 
near  her  ?  What  had  she  done  —  this  flower  ?  Was  she 
to  be  devoured  by  swine?  The  questions  clamored  at 
the  door  of  his  heart.  But  one  thing  could  he  see  clearly. 
He  must  wait  without  the  wall,  seeking  only  to  serve  and 
protect  her. 

W'th  the  unerring  instinct  which  led  her  always  straight 
to  fhe  mark,  she  had  seen  the  only  right  course.  He 
repeated  her  words  over  and  over  to  himself.  "  If  you  love 
m?,  you  must  never  know  it,  and  I  must  never  know  it." 
Her  heart  should  be  .sacred  from  his  personal  intrusion, 
and  their  old  relations  must  be  reestablished,  at  whatever 
cost  to  himself. 

With  flash-light  clearness  he  saw  his  difllculty,  and  that 
only  by  the  elimination  of  self  could  he  serve  her,  and  also 
that  her  manner  of  receiving  his  revelation  had  but  inten- 
sified his  feeling  for  her.  The  few  short  moments  seemed 
hours  of  struggle  with  himself  ere  he  raised  her  to  her 
feet  and  spoke  quietly,  in  his  old  way. 

He  lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips.  "It  is  past,  Miss  Cas- 
sandra. We  will  drop  these  few  moments  out  of  your  life 
mto  a  deep  well,  and  it  shall  be  as  if  they  had  never  been." 
He  thought  as  he  spoke  that  the  well  was  his  own  heart, 
but  that  he  would  not  say,  for  henceforth  his  love  and 
service  must  be  selfless.  "We  may  be  good  friends  still  ? 
Just  as  we  were  ?  " 

"Yes,  suh,"  she  spo'^e  meekly. 
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"And  we  can  go  right  on  helping  each  other,  as  we  have 
doneaU  these  weeks  ?    I  do  not  need  to  leave  you  ?" 

Oh,  no,  no!"    She  spoke  with  a  gasp  of  dismay  at  the 
tnougbt.       It — won  t  n  art  so  much  if  I  can  see  you  going 
Mht  on  — getting    strong  — like  you  have  been,   and 
bemg  happy  —  and  — "    She  paused  in  her  slowly  trail- 
ing speech  and  looked  about  her.    They  were  down  in  a 
uttle  glen,  and  there  were  no  mountain  tops  in  sight  for 
*cr  to  look  up  to  as  was  her  custom. 
c»'n^*^  '^^f  m'  Cassandra  ?    Finish  what  you  were  saying. " 
StiU  for  a  while  she  was  silent,  and  they  walked  on  together. 
And  now  won  t  vou  say  what  you  were  going  to  say  ?" 
He  could  not  talk  himself,  and  he  longed  to  hear  her  voice. 
1  was  thinking  of  the  music  you  made.    It  was  so  glad. 
1  can  t  talk  and  say  always  what  I  think,  like  you  do. 
but  seems  hke  it  won't  hurt  me  so  here."  she  put  her  hand 
to  her  throat,    where  it  always  hurts  me  when  I  am  sorry 
at  anything,  if  I  can  hear  you  glad  in  the  music  — like 
you  were  that  —  night  I  thought  you  were  the  '  Voices.' " 
Cassandra,  it  shall  be  glad  for  you,  always." 
She  looked  into  his  eyes  an  instant  with  the  clear  light 
of  understanding  m  her  own.     "But  for  you?    It  is  for 
you  I  want  it  to  be  glad." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

IN  WHICH  DAVID  VISITS  THE  BISHOP,  AND  FRALE  SEES  HIS 

ENEMY 

The  bishop  was  seated  in  a  deep  canvas  chair  on  his 
wide  veranda,  looking  out  over  his  garden  toward  a  dis- 
tant line  of  blue  hills.  His  little  wife  sat  close  to  his  side 
on  a  low  rocker,  very  busy  with  the  making  of  buttonholes 
in  a  small  girl's  frock  of  white  dimity  and  lace.  Betty 
Towers  loved  lace  and  pretty  things. 

The  small  girl  was  playing  about  the  garden  paths  with 
her  puppy  and  chattering  with  Frale  in  her  high,  happy, 
childish  voice,  while  he  bent  weeding  among  the  beds  of 
okra  and  egg-plant.  His  face  wore  a  more  than  usuallv 
discontented  look,  even  when  answering  the  child  with 
teasing  banter.  Now  and  then  he  lifted  his  eyes  from  his 
work  and  watched  furtively  the  movements  of  David 
Thryng,  who  was  pacing  restlessly  up  and  down  the  long 
veranda  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  bishop  and  his 
wife. 

The  two  in  the  garden  could  not  understand  what  was 
being  said  at  the  house,  but  each  party  could  hear  the 
voices  of  the  other,  and  by  calling  out  a  little  could  easily 
converse  across  the  dividing  hedge  and  the  intervening 
space. 

"Talk  about  the  influence  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
upon  the  human  soid,  —  it  is  all  very  pretty,  hut  I  believe 
the  soul  must  be  more  or  less  enlightened  to  feel  it.  I've 
learned  a  few  things  among  your  people  up  there  in  the 
mountains.    Strange  beings  they  are." 

"It  only  goes  to  show  that  heredity  alone  won't  do  every- 
thing," said  the  bishop,  placing  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
together  and  frowning  meditatively. 

"Heredity?  It  means  a  lot  to  us  over  there  in  Eng- 
land." 

"Yes,  yes.  But  your  old  families  need  a  little  new 
blood  in  thtm  now  and  then,  even  if  they  have  to  come 
over  here  for  it." 
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J«  f^i*****  ?i  '^*'"'  ***  °'  "  P"«  •  ■*"««  of  British  as  anv 

^ir*»r!iyr""yy°."'^fi°^»*»»o™e-    They  hive 
their  heredity -and  only  that -from  all  your  claMea 

ar  'tel*'"'  ^A,"  '"^"i  *i!??  °'  »  hundred  orn^oreye^; 
ago.    Thev  arc  the  unmixed  descendants  of  those  vou  aTnt 

du*,!p  i'3'*f^r'  *"/*  «"Y^«>nnj«nt  have  kept  them  to  the 
SXln^n'-^S"*  neglect  has  left  them  untrammelled  by 
Z^t7J^  """^'^^  ^y,  education.  Time  and  genera- 
tions of  Ignorance  have  deteriorated  them,  and  nature 

^Terio"lr^^ ^r""  *^"'  now  admitting- has  Krdly 

^V.*.^^       *  **"*  ^"^^  ^y  **»«  «"^val  o'  the  fittest.** 

i^ature  —  yes  —how  do  you  account  for  it  ?    I  have 

SS"that*^are?rilT'  T*  ^Z^^-'.^''<^'  I  venture  S 
jay.  that  are  to  be  found  on  earth,  and  among  all  the  glonr 

that  nature  can  throw  around  a  man,  he  is  still,  if  left  to 
himself,  more  bestial  than  the  beast^.  He  destroyTand 
ifminf^  defiles  nature;  he  kUls-for  the  mer^  sake 
of  kilhng-more  than  he  needs;  he  enslaves  himself 
to  his  appetites  and  passions,  follows  them  wildly.  yTelds 

iL^^?  ^J^tl'^r  I  *°^  ^''"^r  *»™««»^  «"d  all  the  beiuty 
around  him  that  he  can  reach,  wan'  nlv.  Why.  Bishoo 
Towers,  sometimes  I've  gone  out  and  Aed  up  at  he  sS 
vdlo^T/"?  wondered  which  was  .1.  they  and  thi  ma" 
h„nZ;^  i"*^?"  ^."""."^  '"^'^^^  **»•-  chree  hundred  reeking 
,Wm^  ''^f  "f  'l^^  *^*"P  ^""^^^  them.  Sometime! 
of  ITipM^^    *  "^^  ¥"  ^^"^  ^»*'  «"d  the  camp  was  a  bit 

"w         ^  *°  "**^^  *t  heaven." 
n^rf^fr"^'*"?  forget  that  what  is  transitory  is  not  a 
part  of  God  s  eternity  of  spirit  and  truth." 

thii.«  k^^lSi    J"t  we  do  forget.    And  some  transitoiy 

l.avid  was  thinking  of  Cassandra  and  what  in  all  orob- 

Sij^e'^b^thi^S  *^"  ^r"-    ?t  »l^."°*  mentioned  her 
name,  but  he  had  come  down  with  the  intention  of  learning 
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«1I  he  could  about  her,  and  if  possible  to  whom  she  was 
"promiifed."  He  feared  it  might  be  the  low-browed, 
handsome  youth  bending  over  the  garden  bed«  beyond 
the  hedge,  and  his  heart  rebelled  and  cried  out  fiercely 
within  him,  "What  a  waste,  what  a  waste!" 

Betty  Towers,  intent  on  her  sewing,  felt  the  thrill  that 
intensified  David's  tone,  and  she,  too,  thought  of  Cas- 
sandra. She  dropped  her  work  in  her  lap  and  looked 
earnestly  in  her  husband's  face. 

" Jatnes,  I  feel  just  as  Doctor  Thiyng  does  —  when  I 
think  of  some  things.  When  I  see  a  tragedjr  coming  to 
a  human  soul,  I  feel  that  a  lifetime  of  transitory  thmgs 
like  that  is  hard  to  endure.  Fancy,  James !  Think  of 
Cassandra.  You  know  her.  Doctor  Thryng,  of  course. 
They  live  just  below  your  place.  She  is  the  Widow  Far- 
well's  daughter,  but  her  name  is  Merlin." 

Dnvid  arrested  his  impatient  stride  and,  drawing  a  chair 
near  her,  dropped  into  it.  "What  about  her?"  he  said. 
"Whatisthetragedv?" 

"I  think,  Betty,  the  hills  must  keep  their  own  secrets," 
said  the  bishop. 

His  little  wife  compressed  her  lips,  glanced  over  the 
hedge  at  the  >  mg  man  who  happened  at  the  moment 
to  have  straightened  from  his  bent  position  among  the 
plants  and  was  gazing  at  their  guest,  then  resumed  her 
sewing. 

"Is  it  something  I  must  not  be  told?"  asked  David, 
quietly.  "But  I  may  have  my  suspicions.  Naturally 
we  can't  help  that." 

"I  think  it  is  better  to  know  the  truth.  I  don't  like 
suspicions.  They  are  sure  to  lead  to  harm.  James,  let 
me  put  it  to  the  doctor  as  I  see  it,  and  see  what  he  thinks 
of  it." 

"As  you  please,  dear." 

"It's  like  this.  Have  you  seen  anything  of  that  girl 
or  observed  her  much  ?  " 

"I  certainly  have." 

"Then,  of  course,  you  can  see  that  she  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  mountain  people,  can't  you  ?  Well !  She  hai 
promised  to  marry  —  promised  to  marry  —  think  of  it! 
one  of  the  wildest,  most  reckless  of  those  mountain  boys, 
one  that  she  knows  very  well  has  been  in  illicit  distilling. 
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.1  Jin?    ^"Z^r*^^'  »n  that  way :  and.  more  than  that,  he 
.Innks  and  in  a  drunken  row  he  .hot  dead  hU  frieS" 

•  m.  ■^"?  "^>  turoed  away,  and  airain  oaced  ihm 
J..a.«a.  Then  he  returned  to  ffi  .eat  "  S^-^ 
you,.«  man  I  tned  to  help  off  when  I  fimt  arrived?*     ^ 

^   I  ♦•a.     inere  he  is. 

'1    "fl.    Handsome  type." 

"  He  ^  down  here  now.  keeping  quiet.    How  long  it  win 

/'.  1  '.r"  ""f  ♦i!^'''-    f""'*«*  "  lax  in  the  mountainl    Hi, 
IitlMrniot  three  or  four  men  before  he  died  him^If  of 

>r    hot       ,! ,    ,  ^.se.  when  things  have  cooled  off  a  little 

f  \:^-   r    '''uS2  ^'^^  *".^  "P*'"  »P  *»»«  «W  busineL.  and 
t  e  traj ..  ,  w,II  be  repeated.    James,  you  know  how  Xn 

gXk  to  it -^""  ~"'^  ^"  "^"^  ^*  *»»«'  P"*"^''.  the? 
"I  admit  if's  always  a  question.  They  don't  tn^m  tn, 
l>e  content  in  the  low  country.  I  think  U  is  ofteH^rt 
of  natural  gravitation  back  7o  the  ZTnUins  where  thiy 
were  bom  and  bred   more  than  it  is  depravity."  ^ 

-mv  did  sr^l  -^S^S**  S*?^  ^??''  *»*'?  Cassandra." 
knowT,  tntioT  V^^  '"H  I>»vid.  "Sihe  must  have 
known  to  what  such  a  marriage  would  bring  her." 

shp  nuat    J  *'  7.*^^  '*^'**  «^  ^^^  «h«  "•    W  «he  thought 
8he  ought,  she  would  leap  over  that  fall  there."  ^ 

her-prrmL     »  ^  ^'  ^'"'^  "'if  ^^^^-t  ?    ««!  "he  Pven 
«-W  S.T  !i      -J   1.^*^'**  ^*^  her  as  she  appeared  to  him 

k  silen^^hfm 'h.  ?"*r/^  *°  ^™  °»  *»»«  mountaii  and 

all  he  SnlH  nf  K   *  °"'?  '"'  *  "'°"»,^"*-     "«  ^O"^  learn 
an  ne  could  of  her  motives  now.     He  must  —  he  would 

to  Tudv  ^  haT  h^'°"X^'^  ^^'^l-  ^'°-  ^^-  --t  awJy 

Kpr  nnw  ♦  Yv'^  ^^K^l"^  "^"^  't.  Jamcs.     You  have  seen 
her  and  talked  with  her.   They  were  quarrelling  about  l^r 

ot  Ih^nSn^'  «"^  «\^  t^'"'^^  because  she  wfs  the  'au/e 
It  ft  ti.f?  ^k'V^^'p  *^^"i,™«,^^  retribution.  Tsn't 
l^ri::  i  K  1  ^^f  K"?"^^  perfectly  well  what  it  m-ans 
for  her,  for  she  has  had  her  aspirations.  I  can  see  Udl 
Frale  says  he  was  not  drunk  nor  his  friend  either  He 
says  the  other  man  claimed  -  but  I  won"  go  kto  Lt -! 
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only  CuModra  promised  him  befora  God,  he  aaya,  that  if 
he  would  Kpent.  the  would  many  him.  And  when  she 
waa  here  she  used  to  talk  about  the  way  thoie  women  live. 
How  her  own  mother  baa  worked  and  aged  I  Why,  she 
"  not  yft  sixty.  You  have  seen  how  they  live  in  their 
wretched  httle  cabma,  Doctor;  that's  what  Prale  woukl 
doom  her  to.  He  never  in  life  will  understand  her.  He*U 
grow  old  hke  his  father,  —  a  passionate,  ignorant,  untamed 
ammal.  and  worse,  for  he  would  be  drunken  as  well.  He's 
been  drunk  tj»-ice  since  he  came  down  here.  James,  you 
know  they  thmk  it's  perfectly  right  to  get  drunk  Saturday 
afternoon. '  ^ 

,  "  Yes,  it  seems  a  terrible  waste ;  but  if  she  has  children, 
she  wUl  be  able  to  do  more  for  them  than  her  mother  has 
done  for  her,  and  they  will  have  her  inheritance;  so  her 
life  can  t  be  wholly  wasted,  even  if  she  is  not  able  to  live 
up  to  her  admirations." 

"James  Tower>  !  I  —  that  —  it's  Ixjcause  you  are  a 
man  that  you  can  talk  so !  I'm  ashamed,  and  you  a 
bishop  !    I  wish  ~"  Betty's  eyes  were  full  of  angry  tear*. 

1  only  wish  you  were  a  woman.  Slowly  improve  the  race 
by  bearing  children  —  giving  them  her  inheritance  !  How 
would  she  bear  them?  Year  after  year  — ill  fed,  half 
clothed,  slaving  to  raise  enough  to  hold  their  souls  in  their 
bodies,  bringing  them  into  the  world  for  a  brute  who  knows 
only  enough  to  make  com  whiskey  —  to  sell  it— and  drink 
*  n~^°**  reproduce  his  kind  —  when  —  when  she  knows 
all  the  time  what  ought  to  be!  Oh,  James,  James, 
think  of  it!" 

'*My  deer,  my  dear,  you  forget,  he  ha^  promised  to 
repent  and  live  a  different  life.  If  he  do.  things  will  be 
better  than  we  now  see  them.  If  he  does  not  change,  theii 
we  may  interfere  —  perhaps." 

"I  know,  James.  But  —  bu t  —  suppose  he  repents  and 
she  becomes  his  wife,  and  puts  aside  all  her  natural  tastes, 
*"V^"^»es  she  loves,  j^  nd  i  oes  on  living  with  him  there 
on  the  home  place,  and  h-  does  the  best  he  can  — even. 
Don  t  you  see  that  her  nature  is  fine  and  —  and  so  dif- 
ferent  —  even  at  the  -st,  J  imp-  for  her  it  will  be  death 
in  life.  And  then  therf  is  the  terrible  chance,  after  all, 
that  he  might  go  back  and  be  like  his  father  before  him, 
aud  then  what?" 
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Well,  their  hves  and  destinies  are  not  in  our  hands* 
we  can  only  watch  out  for  them  and  help  them." 

''James,  he  has  been  drunk  twice !" 

"Yes,  yes,  Betty,  my  little  tempest,  and  if  he  gets  drunk 
twice  more,  and  twice  more,  she  will  still  forgive  him  until 
seventy  times  seven.  We  must  make  her  see  that  unless 
he  keeps  his  promise  to  her,  she  must  give  him  up." 

"Of  course.  I  suppose  that's  all  we  can  do.  I  —  don't 
know  what  you'll  think  of  me.  Doctor  Thryng;  I'm  a 
dreadful  scold.     If  James  were  not  an  angel — " 

"  It's  perfectly  delicious.  I  would  rather  hear  you  scold 
than  — 

"Than  hear  James  preach,"  kughed  the  bishop.  "I 
agree  with  you." 

"I  agree  with  her,"  said  David,  emphatically.  "It 
ought  to  be  stopped  if  — " 

'♦If  it  ought  to  be.  it  will  be.  What  do  you  think  she 
said  to  me  about  it  when  I  went  to  reason  with  her  ?  'If 
Christ  can  forgive  and  stand  such  as  he,  I  can.  It  is  laid 
on  my  soul  to  do  this.'    I  had  no  more  to  say." 

"That  is  one  point  of  view,  but  we  mustn't  lose  sight  of 
the  practical,  either.  To  be  his  wife  and  bear  his  children 
—  I  call  it  a  waste,  a  —  " 

"Yes,  yes.  So  it  is."  And  what  more  could  the  bishop 
say?  After  a  httle,  he  added,  "But  still  we  must  not 
forget  that  he,  too,  is  a  human  soul  and  has  a  value  as  irreat 
as  hers."  " 

"According  to  your  viewpoint,  but  not  to  mine  — not 
to  mine.  If  a  man  is  enslaved  to  his  own  appetites,  he  has 
no  nght  to  enslave  another  to  them." 

The  following  day  David  took  himself  back  to  his  hermi- 
tage, setting  aside  all  persuasions  to  remain. 

•r^°»'i^*^^  *  ^^^^  o'  yourself,"  begged  the  bishop's 
wife.  The  amenities  of  life  can't  always  be  dispensed 
with,  and  we  need  you,  James  and  I,  you  and  your 
music. 

David  laughed.  "I'm  too  fatally  human  to  become 
a  recluse,  and  as  for  the  amenities,  they  are  not  all  of  one 
order,  you  know.  I  find  plenty  of  scope  for  exercising 
them  on  others,  and  I  often  submit  to  having  them  exer- 
cised on  me,  —  after  their  own  ideas."  He  laughed  again. 
I  wish  you  could  look  into  my  larder.    You'd  find  me 
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P~^4«*  r*^  *"  **»^  *^"'«  afford-    They  have  loaded  me 
with  gifts. 

"No  wonder !    I  know  what  your  life  up  there  means  to 
them,  taking  care  of  their  mothers  and  babies,  and  sitting 
up  with  them  nights,  going  to  them  when  they  are  in 
trouble,  rain  or  shine,  and  visiting  them  in  their  bare 
wretched,  crowded  homes."  ' 

"It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  often,  if  it  weren't  that  when  a 
family  IS  m  serious  troub.'e  or  has  a  case  needing  quiet  and 
care,  the  sympathies  of  all  their  re'atives  are  roused,  and 
they  come  crowding  m  In  one  case,  the  father  was  iU 
with  pneumonia.  I  did  all  I  could  for  him,  and  next  day 
-  would  you  believe  it  ?  - 1  found  his  sister  and  her  'old 
man  and  their  tiiree  youngsters,  his  old  mother  and  a 
brother  and  a  widowed  sister,  all  camped  down  on  them, 
all  m  one  rocr.1  The  sister  sat  by  the  fire  nursing  her 
three-months-old  baby,  his  mother  was  smoking  at  her 
side,  and  the  sick  man's  six  little  children  and  then-  three 
cousins  were  raismg  Ned.  in  and  out.  with  three  or  four 
hounds.  Not  one  of  the  visitors  was  helping,  or,  as  they 
say  up  there,  'doing  a  lick,'  but  the  wife  was  cooking  for 
the  whole  raft  when  her  husband  needed  aU  her  care. 
Marvellous  ideas  they  have,  some  of  them." 

««Xu"t°'^^^*  *°  ?^*^  ""*  ^""^  **^  yo""*  experiences." 
*  •    J  I-  ^*^^     ,  ^°"'^  ^^^^  'iJ^e  a  sort  of  betrayal  of 
fnendship.    They  have  adopted  me,  so  to  speak,  and  are 
so  naive  and  kmd.  and  have  trusted  me— I  think  they 
are  my  friends.    I  may  be  very  odd — you  know." 
1  know  how  you  feel,"  said  Betty. 

The  bishop's  little  daughter  had  assumed  the  proprie- 
torship of  the  doctor.  She  even  preferred  his  companion- 
Si?  *  °^  H?  P"PP7-  .^'^^  ^'""S  to  ^i«  hand  as  he 
walked  awa3%  pulling  and  swinging  upon  his  arm  to  coax 

f  ™  fu  •  ?^  ^^^  h^"" »"  *i'«  a'-ms  and  carried  her  out 
upon  the  walk  the  small  dog  barking  and  snapping  at  his 
heels,  as  David  threatened  to  bear  his  tyranmcal  youna 
mistress  away  to  the  station.  ^    mucai  young 

"Doggie  wants  you  to  leave  me  here."  she  cried,  pound- 
ing him  vigorously  with  her  two  little  fists. 

♦««^^*  ♦T^l^*  J'^''  ^^^  a°*^  P^a<^«d  her  on  the  broad,  flat 
von  T  J;iM^^  gate-post.  "Very  well,  doggie  may  have 
you.    1  will  leave  you  here. 
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"Doggie  wants  you  to  stay,  too."  She  held  him  with 
her  small  arms  about  his  neck. 

"Well,  doggie  can't  have  me."    He  uncUnched  her 
chubby  hands,  crossed  them  in  her  lap,  and  held  them  fast 
while  he  kissed  her  tanned  and  rosy  cheek.     "Good-by 
you  young  rogue,"  he  said,  and  strode  away. 

"Come  and  lift  me  down,"  she  wailed.  But  he  knew 
well  she  could  scramble  down  by  herself  when  she  chose, 
and  walked  on.  She  continued  to  call  after  him ;  then, 
spymg  Frale  in  the  wood  yard,  she  imperatively  summoned 
him  to  her  aid,  and  trotted  at  his  side  back  to  the  wood- 
pile, where  they  sat  comfortably  upon  a  log  and  visited 
together. 

They  were  the  best  of  friends  and  chattered  with  each 
other  as  if  both  were  children.  In  the  slender  shadow 
of  a  juniper  tree  that  stood  like  a  sentinel  in  the  comer 
of  the  wood  yard  they  sat,  where  a  high  board  fence  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  back  street. 

The  bishop's  place  was  well  planted,  and  this  comer  had 
been  the  quarters  of  the  house  servants  in  slave  times. 
It  was  one  of  Frale's  duties  to  pile  here,  for  winter  use,  the 
firewood  which  he  cut  in  short  lengths  for  the  kitchen  fire, 
and  long  lengths  for  the  open  fireplaces. 

He  hated  the  hampered  village  life,  and  round  of  small 
duties^ — the  weeding  in  the  garden,  cleaning  of  piazzas 
and  windows,  and  the  sweeping  of  the  paths.  The  wood- 
cutting was  not  so  bad,  but  the  rest  he  held  in  contempt 
as  women's  work.  He  longed  to  throw  his  gun  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  arm  and  tramp  off  over  his  own  mountains.  At 
night  he  often  wept,  for  homesickness,  and  wished  he  might 
spend  a  day  tending  still,  or  lying  on  a  ridge  watching  the 
trail  below  for  intruders  on  his  privacy. 

The  joy  of  life  had  gone  out  for  him.  He  thought  con- 
tinually of  Cassandra  and  desired  her ;  and  his  soul  wearied 
for  her,  until  he  was  tempted  to  go  back  to  the  mountains 
at  all  risks,  merely  for  a  sight  of  her.  Painfully  he  had 
tried  to  learn  to  write,  working  at  the  copies  Betty  Towers 
had  set  for  him,  —  and  certainly  she  had  done  all  her 
conscientious  heart  prompted  to  interest  him  and  keep 
him  away  from  the  village  loungers.  He  had  even  pro- 
gressed far  enough  to  send  two  horribly  spelled  missives 
to  Cassandra,  feeling  great  pride  in  them.    And  now  he 
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had  begun  to  weary  of  learning.  To  be  able  to  write  those 
badly  scrawled  notes  was  in  his  eyes  surely  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  companions  at  home;  of  what  use 
was  more  ? 

"What's  that  you  are  tossing  up  in  the  air?  Let  me 
see  It,  demanded  the  child,  as  Frale  tossed  and  caught 
again  a  small,  bright  object.  He  kept  ou  tossing  it  and 
catching  It  away  from  the  two  little  hands  stretched  out 
to  receive  It.  "Give  it  to  me.  Give  it  to  me,  Frale.  Let 
me  see  it. 

Kif^^T^f^  i*  Hghtly  in  her  palm.    "Don't  you  lose 
.;„ri°**  ***f';^  somethin'  'at's  got  a  charm  to  hit." 
What  s  a  charm  to  hit'?    I  don't  see  any  charm." 
Then  Frale  laughed  aloud.    He  took  it  with  his  thumb 
and  forefinger  and  held  it  between  his  eye  and  the  sun. 
Is  that  the  way  you  see  the  'charm  to  hit'  ?  Let  me  try." 
But  he  slipped  it  in  his  pocket,  first  placing  it  in  a  small 
bag  which  he  drew  up  tightly  with  a  string.     "Hit  hain't 
nothing  you  km  see.     Hit's  only  a  charm  'at  makes  hit 
plumb  sure  to  kill  anybody  'at  hit  hits.    Hit's  plumb  sure 
to  hit  an'  plumb  sure  to  kiU,  too." 

S^\  ^'■^'^  ■'    ^**  ?-if  ^"^  ^^  ™«  ^hen  you  threw  it 

:^Jiin't;Tu,~Frab?-'''"^"^'    Then  you'd  be  Sony. 

"Hit  nevah  wouldn't  kill  a  giri-a  nice  little  giri- 

inK^''"  ^\  Hit's  charmed  that-a-way,  'at  hit  won't  kill 
nobody  what  I  don't  want  hit  to." 

,  ".T^^"  7J»*  .<Jo  y«»  J^eep  it  in  your  pocket  for  ?  You 
don  t  want  to  kill  anybody,  do  you,  Frale  ?" 

«  n  *2^'  ~  ^  ^H°"  °o* '  not  'thout  I  have  to." 

child       ^°"  *""'  ^"^  ^'*"'  ^^a'e?"  piped  the 

i^^M''^\'''^^  selecting  an  armful  of  stove  wood  carried  it 
into  the  shed  and  began  packing  it  away.  Dorothy  sat 
still  on  the  log,  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  her  chin  in  her 

over  ;h™1?-'j*\"^-  //^"  ™^"  ^'^^^^'^^  ^y  «ni  pL;S 
Znf  fh  !^^  ^""^"^^  ^""^^  ^*  *»^'"-  "»«  ^y««  roved  all 
about  the  place  eagerly,  keen  and  black.  His  matted  hair 
hung  long  beneath  his  soft  felt  hat.  The  child  looked  up 
her  friend  questioning  glance,  then  trotted  in  to 

"Frale,  did  you  see  that  man  lookin'  over  the  fence? 
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Come  see  who 


You  think  he  was  lookin'  for  you,  Frale? 
*tis.     P'r'aps  he's  a  friend  of  yours." 

"Dorothy.  Dorothy,"  called  her  mother  from  the  piazza, 
fn„  *f  «^«^*"¥.^°"ndt*'l  away,  her  puppy  yelping  and  leap- 
mg  at  her  side,  The  tall  man  turned  at  the  corner  and 
looked  back  at  the  child. 

The  bishop's  place  occupied  one  corner  of  the  block,  and 
the  fence  with  a  hedge  beneath  it  ran  the  whole  length  of 
two  sides.  Slowly  sauntering  along  the  second  side,  the 
gaunt,  hungry-eyed  man  continued  his  way,  searching 
every  part  of  the  yard  and  garden,  even  endeavoring,  with 
bMikward,  furtive  glances,  to  see  into  the  woodhouse, 
where  m  the  darkness  Frale  crouched,  once  more  palUd 
with  abject  fear,  peering  through  the  crack  where  on  its 
hinges  the  door  swung  half  open. 

As  the  man  disappeared  down  the  straggling  village 
street,  Frale  dropped  down  on  the  wheelbarrow  and 
buned  his  haggard  face  in  his  hands.  A  long  time  he  sat 
thus,  until  the  dinner-hour  was  past,  and  black  Carrie 
had  to  send  Dorothy  to  call  him.  Then  he  rose,  but  in 
the  place  of  the  white  and  haunted  look  was  one  of  stub- 
born recklessness.  He  strolled  to  the  house  with  the  non- 
chalant air  of  one  who  fears  no  foes,  but  rather  glories  in 
meeting  them,  and  sat  himself  down  at  his  place  by  thf 
kitchen  table,  where  he  bantered  and  badgered  Carrie 
who  waited  on  him  reluctantly,  with  contemptuous  tosses 
of  her  woolly  head.  From  the  day  of  his  first  appearance 
there  had  been  war  between  them,  and  now  Frale  knew 
that  If  the  stranger  asked  her,  she  would  gladly  and  slyly 
inform  against  him.  ^^ 

The  afternoon  wore  on.  Again  Frale  sat  on  the  wheel- 
barrow thinking  thinking.  He  took  the  small  bag  from 
his  pocket  and  felt  of  the  bullet  through  the  thin  covering, 
then  replaced  it,  and,  drawing  forth  another  bag,  began 
counting  his  money  over  and  over.  There  it  was,  all  he 
dfmes  '"  ^'"^'  ^""^  *  ^^^  quarters  and 

He  did  not  like  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  shed,  and  his 
eyes  showed  only  the  narrow  glint  of  blue  as,  with  half- 
closed  lids  he  still  peered  out  and  watched  the  street  where 
his  enemy  had  disappeared.  Suddenly  he  rose  and  climbed 
With  swift,  cathke  movements  up  the  ladder  stairs  behind 
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him.  which  led  to  his  sleeping  loft.  There  he  rapidly 
donned  his  best  suit  of  dyed  homespun,  tied  his  few  remain- 
ing artK-les  of  clothingin  a  large  red  kerchief,  and  beforeabit 
of  mirror  arranged  his  tie  and  hair  to  look  as  like  as  possible 

\?  J?f^^°"^^^  of  Farington.  The  distin^Sshing 
silken  k>ck  that  would  fall  over  his  brow  had  grow^  again! 
since  he  had  shorn  it  away  in  Doctor  Thrynjr's  cabin 
Now  he  thrust  it  well  up  under  his  soft  felt  hatf  and.  taking 
his  bundle,  descended.  Again  his  eyes  searched  up  and 
down  the  street  and  all  about  the  house  and  yard  before 
he  ventured  out  in  the  daylight.  ^ 

Dorothy  and  her  dog  came  bounding  down  the  kitchen 
steps.  She  earned  two  great  fried  cakes  in  her  little  hands, 
warm  from  the  hot  fat.  and  she  laughed  with  glee  as  she 
danced  toward  him.  e       «»  ="c 

"Frale,  Frale.    I  stole  these,  I  did,  for  you.     I  told 

Sh""hir£ ^hb  Sr"'  ^'^ "''  •  ^''«"«' ^^"^* " 

fJ?^v'  *^^J°5"^"'  ^'i^l  What  you  all  dressed  up 
for?  msisnt  Sunday.  Frale.  Is  they  going  to  be  a 
arcus.  Frale  is  they  ? »  She  poured  forth  her  questions 
rapidly,  as  she  hopped  from  one  foot  to  the  other.  "Will 
you  take  me.  Frale.  if  it's  a  circus  ?  I'll  ask  mamma.  I 
want  to  see  the  el'phant."  * 

i.'wt*^".'*  ?°  circus."  he  replied  grimly. 

r»t.^  tI^^  "u"^".'  ^^^'^  ^  ^«"'*  y«»  "J^e  your  fried 
cakes?    Then  why   don't  you   eat   them?    What  you 

wrapping  them  up  for?  You  ought  to  say  thank  you. 
When  1  bring  you  nice  cakes  'at  I  went  an'  stole  for  you." 
she  remonstrated  severely. 

His  throat  worked  convulsively  as  he  stood,  now  looking 
at  the  child,  now  watching  the  street.  Suddenly  1  lifted 
her  m  his  arms  and  buried  his  face  in  her  l  igham 
apron.  *"    6"»«" 

S^^!^^  *  !i"'®  ^i^^V  °"^^*'  ®"'y  file's  growed  up  now, 
an  she  hain  t  my  little  sister  any  more."  He  kiss^  her 
brown  cheek  tenderly,  even  as  David  had  done,  and  set  her 
gently  down  on  her  two  stubby  feet.  "You  run  m  an* 
tell  yer  maw  thank  you.  for  mo,  will  ye?     Mind,  now. 

^,  Z  ^^  '^^^^\  ^  ^'*"  y«"  ^^«t  to  tell  yer  paw  an'  maw 
ler  me.  hay,  t  rale  seen  a  houn'  dog  on  his  scent,  an'  he's 
gone  home  to  git  shet  of  him.' "  .        "cs 
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^j^JJ^ere'sthe'houn'dog/Prale?"    She  gazed  fearfuHy 

"Sf'^iP?® ,°T'  •  ?^  '^'*"'*  ^'^  —  °o*  yo"»  he  won't." 
Uh,  l«rale !    I  wish  it  was  a  circus." 

'\y^C  f.ra'^ifd  the  young  man,  with  a  sullen  smile 
curhng  his  lips,  "  may  be  hit  be  a  sort  of  a  circus.  Kin  ve 
remember  what  I  tol*  you  to  tell  yer  paw  ?  " 

"lY*?"  T  y°"  *^°  *  houn'  dog  on  —  on  a  cent  —  how 
could  he  be  on  a  cent  ?  " 

"Say,  •  Frale  seen  a  houn*  dog  on  his  scent,  an'  he's  cone 
home  to  git  shet  of  him.* "  ^-Kone 

"Frale  seen  a  houn'  dog  on  — on  a  — a  cent,  an'  — 
an  —  an  he  s  gone  home  to  —  to  get  shet  of  him.    What's 
get  shet  of  him,'  Frale  ?  " 

.  ,','S®^*h  mind,  honey;  yer  paw'U  know.    Run  in  an* 
tell  him  fore  you  forgit  hit.     Good-by." 

She  danced  gayly  off  toward  the  house,  but  turned  to  call 
back  at  hun,  as  he  stood  watching  her.  "Are  you  going  to 
hit  the  •  houn"  dog  with  the  pretty  ball,  Frale  ?  " 

I  reckon."  He  laughed  and  strode  off  toward  the  one 
small  station  m  the  opposite  direction  from  the  way  the 
man  had  taken. 

Frale  knew  well  where  he  had  gone.  On  the  outskirts 
of  the  vUlage  was  a  small  grove  of  sycamore  and  gum 
trees,  by  a  httle  stream,  where  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
mountain  people  to  camp  with  their  canvas-covered 
wagons.  There  they  would  build  their  fires  on  a  charred 
place  between  stones,  and  heat  their  coffee.  There  they 
would  feed  their  oxen  or  mu  e  team,  tied  to  the  rear  wheels 
of  their  wagons,  with  corn  thrown  on  the  ground  before 
them.  At  nightfall  they  would  crawl  under  the  canvas 
cover  and  sleep  on  the  corn  fodder  within. 

Often  beneath  the  fodder  might  be  found  a  few  juss  of 
raw  corn  whiskey  hidden  away,  while  the  articles  the/had 
brought  down  for  sale  or  barter  at  the  village  stores  were 
placed  on  top  in  plain  view.  Sometimes  they  brought 
vegetables,  or  baskets  of  splints  and  willow  withes,  made 
by  their  women,  or  they  might  have  a  few  yards  of  home- 
spun towelling. 

*  .'''^j  ,5"*?.  P''a]e  had  seen  was  the  older  brother  of  his 
fnend  Ferdinand  Teasley,  and  well  Frale  knew  that  he  was 
camped  with  his  ox  team  down  by  the  spring,  where  it  had 
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been  his  habit  to  wait  for  the  cover  of  darkness,  when  he 
could  steal  forth  and  leave  his  jugs  where  the  money  might 
be  found  for  them,  placed  on  some  rock  or  stump  or  fallen 
trunk  half  concealed  by  laurel  shrubs.  How  often  had  the 
products  of  Frale's  still  been  conveyed  down  the  moun- 
tam  by  that  same  ox  team,  in  that  same  unwieldy  vehicle  ! 

Giles  Teaslev's  cabin  and  patch  of  soil,  planted  always 
to  corn,  was  a  long  distance  from  his  father's  mill,  and  also 
from  his  brother's  still,  hence  he  could  with  the  more 
safety  disnose  of  their  illicit  drink. 

In  the  slow  but  deadly  sure  manner  of  his  people,  he  had 
but  just  aroused  himself  to  the  fact  that  his  brother's 
murderer  was  still  alive  and  the  deed  unavenged;  and 
Frale  knew  he  had  come  now,  not  to  dispose  of  the  whiskey, 
since  the  still  had  been  destroyed,  but  to  find  his  brother's 
slayer  and  accord  him  the  justice  of  the  hills. 

To  the  mountain  people  the  processes  of  the  law  seemed 
vague  and  uncertein.  They  preferred  their  own  methods. 
A  well-loaded  gun,  a  sure  aim,  and  a  few  months  of  hid- 
ing among  relatives  and  friends  until  the  vigilance  of  the 
emissaries  of  the  law  had  subsided  was  the  rule  witli  them. 
Thus  had  Frale's  father  twice  escaped  either  prison  or  the 
rope,  and  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  he  had  never 
once  ventured  from  his  mountain  home  for  a  day  at  the 
settlements  below;  while  among  his  friends  his  prowess 
and  his  skill  in  evading  pursuit  were  his  glory. 

Now  it  was  Frale's  thought  to  dare  the  worst,  —  to  walk 
to  the  station  like  any  village  youth,  buy  his  ticket,  and  take 
the  train  for  Carew's  Crossing,  and  from  there  make  his 
way  to  his  haunt  while  yet  Giles  Teasley  was  taking  his 
first  sleep. 

He  reasoned,  and  rightly,  that  his  enemy  would  linger 
about  several  days  searching  for  him,  and  never  dream  of 
his  having  made  his  escape  by  means  of  the  train.  Since 
the  first  scurry  of  search  was  over,  it  was  no  longer  the 
officers  of  the  law  Frale  feared,  but  this  same  lank,  ill- 
favorti  mountaineer,  who  was  now  warming  his  coffee 
and  eating  his  raw  salt  pork  and  corn-bread  by  the  stream, 
while  his  drooling  cattle  stood  near,  sleepily  chewing  their 
cuds. 


CHAPTER  XV 

^  ™f"  '"^^  CABEW  GIVES  DAVID  HI8  VIEWS  ON 
FUTUBB  PUNISHMENT,  AND  LITTLE  HOTLE  PAYS  HOC 
A  VISIT  AND  IS  MADE  HAPPY 

Uncle  Jbbby  Cabjbw  had  led  David's  horse  down  to  the 
station  ready  Mddled  to  meet  him,  according  to  agreement, 
and  side  by  side  they  rode  back,  the  old  man  beguiling  the 
way  with  talk  of  mountam  affairs  most  interesting  to  the 
young  doctor,  who  led  him  on  from  tales  of  his  own  youthful 
prowess,  when  catamounts  and  painters  war  nigh  as 
frequent  as  woodchucks  is  now,"  until  he  felt  he  knew 
pretty  weU  the  history  of  all  the  mountain  side, 
u  T  iJ^  I  war  a  littlin',  no  highah'n  my  horse's 
knees,  1  tan  remember  thar  war  a  gatherin'  fer  acatamount 
hunt  on  Reed  s  Hill  ovah  to'ds  Pisgah.  Catamounts  war 
mighty  pestenn  creeters  them  days.  Ev'y  man  able  to 
tote  a  gun  war  thar.  01'  man  CasweU  — that  war  Miz 
Merlin  ~  she  war  only  a  mite  of  a  baby  then  —  her  gran'- 
paw,  he  war  the  oldest  man  in  th'  country ;  he  went  an' 
earned  his  rifle  his  paw  fit  in  th'  Revolution  with.  He  fit 
at  King  s  Mountain,  an'  all  about  here  he  fit." 

;; Did  he  fight  in  the  Civil  War,  too?" 

"Her  gran'paw's  paw?  No.  He  war  too  ol*  fer  that, 
but  his  gran  son  Caswell,  he  fit  in  hit,  an'  he  nevah  come 
back,  neither.  01'  Miz  Caswell  —  Cassandry  Merlin's 
gran  maw,  she  lived  a  widow  nigh  on  to  thirty  year.  She 
an  her  daughter  —  that's  oI*  Miz  Farwell  that  is  now  — 
they  lived  thar  an'  managed  the  place  ontwell  she  married 
Merlm. 

"You  knew  her  first  husband,  then  ?" 

"  Ym,  know  him  ?  Ev'ybody  knew  T  d  Merlin.  He 
w.me  Tom  ovah  Pisgah  way,  an'  he  to.  Marthy  thar. 
Hit  s  quare  how  things  goes.  I  always  like. ,  Thad  Merlin, 
liie   wa  n  t  no  harm  in  him." 

David  saw  a  quaint,  whimsical  smile  play  about  the  old 
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man*!  mouth.  "He  war  a  preacher  —  kind  of  a  mixtur 
of  a  preacher  an*  teacher  an'  hunter.  Couldn't  anybody 
beat  him  huntin'—  and  farmin'—  well  he  could  farm,  too, 
—  better'n  most.  He  done  well  whatever  he  done,  but 
he  had  a  right  quare  way.  He  built  that  thar  rock  wall  an* 
he  'lowed  he'd  have  hit  run  plumb  'round  the  place. 

"  He  war  a  fiddler,  and  he'd  build  awhile,  and  fetch  his 
fiddle  —  he  wam't  right  strong  —  an'  then  he'd  set  thar 
on  the  wall  an'  fiddle  to  the  birds ;  an'  the  wild  creeturs, 
thcjr'd  come  an*  hear  to  him.  I  seen  squerrels  settin*  on 
end  hearkin'  to  him,  myself.  Arter  a  while,  folks  begun  to 
think  *at  he  didn't  preach  the  right  kind  of  religion,  an* 
they  wouldn*t  go  to  hear  him  no  more  without  hit  war  to 
listen  did  he  say  anythin'  they  could  fin'  fault  with.  'Pears 
hke  they  got  in  that-a-way  they  didn'  go  fer  nothin*  else. 
Hit  d  ar  plumb  broke  him  all  up.  He  quit  preachin'  an* 
took  more  to  fiddlin',  an'  he  sorter  grew  puny,  an'  one  day 
jes  natch  ly  lay  down  an*  died,  all  fer  nothin',  'at  anybody 
could  see." 

"What  was  the  matter  with  his  preaching?"  asked 
David,  and  again  the  whimsical  smile  played  around  the 
old  num  s  mouth,  and  his  thin  lips  twitched. 

"  I  reckon  thar  wa'n't  'nuff  hell  'n*  damnation  in  hit.  Our 
people  here  on  the  mountain,  they're  right  kind  an*  soft 
therselyes.  They  don't  whop  ther  chillen,  nor  do  nothin* 
much  cept  a  shootin*  now  an'  then,  but  that's  only 
amongst  the  men.  The  women  tends  mostly  to  the  re- 
hgion,  an  they  likes  a  heap  o'  hell  'n'  damnation.  Hit 
sorter  stirs  'em  up  an'  gives  'em  somethin'  to  chaw  on,  an* 
keeps  em  contented  like.  They  has  somethin'  to  threat'n 
ther  men  folks  with  an'  keep  ther  chillen  straight  on,  an* 
a  place  to  sen'  ther  neighbors  to  when  they  don't  suit. 
Yas,  hits  right  handy  fer  th*  women.  I  reckon  they 
couldn't  git  on  without  hit." 

"Do  they  think  they  will  have  bodies  that  can  be  hurt 
by  any  such  thing  in  the  next  worid  ?" 

"I  reckon  so.  But  preacher  Meriin,  he  said  that  thar 
war  paths  o  Ught  an'  paths  o'  darkness,  an'  that  eve'y  man 
he  bided  right  whar  he  war  at  when  he  died.  Ef  he  hed 
tuk  the  path  o'  darkness,  thar  he  war  in  hit ;  but  ef  he  hed 
tuk  the  path  o'  light  whar  war  heaven,  then  he  war  thar. 
An  he  said  the  Lord  nevah  made  no  hell,  hit  war  jes' 
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our  <mn  nlvei  nude  ledi  es  that,  an*  he  took  an*  cut 
that  thar  place  d'ar  plumb  oufn  the  Scriptun  an*  the 

KlThl  ISf^^  ?"^*"*  '"•T  »»«**»»«.  an*  that  war  why^ 
leTaU  the  htU  an*  damnation  outen  his  religion." 

~.iSl!*i  *#**»«*  concerning  many  things,  both  of  this 
parUcular  bit  of  mountain  world,  which  w^  all  the  world 

iS.^ufeU?lS;Sid"^  "'  *"'  "^'^^  "^  come.Th.yng  rode 
SomeUmea  he  diamounted  to  investigate  plants  new  to 
km.  or  to  gathera  bit  of  moss  or  fungifr  p£asi£-Tny! 
tbngthat  promised  an  elucidating  hour  w5S  his  splendid 
S  M^^i  ^°^**i««  *»f  •Iways  carried  at  the  ^mmel 
ofh«  «iadle  an  «r-tight  box.  the  mountain  people  sup- 
posed  he  collected  sudi  things  for  the  compoun^g  of  & 

Ml^S,.^'^'  '^"^flV**  ^'^l  ^^'«*'  I>*^'<»  continued 
•long  the  mam  road  below  and  took  a  traU  farther  on 

me^a  foot  tnul  UtUe  used,  to  his  eyrie.  uTh^  not 
hZ  nS^fe  ■V^^'.^^^'y  had  walked  together  down 

parUy  to  *void  seeing  her.  nor  did  he  wish  to  see  her  4ain 
untU  he  should  have  no  mastered  himself  as  to  betray 
nothing  by  his  manner  that  might  embarrass  her  or  remind 
her  painf iJly  of  the  r  last  interview,  knowing  he  must  elimi- 
nate setf  to  reesteblish  their  previous  relations. 

fh?^^^^  \^^y  *?  ^*lJ^«  ***"«'  P"t  "P  Ws  horse, 
^en  uMlung  his  box  and  walked  with  it  toward  his  cabin. 

fc-  l!!!yj*®  stopped.  From  the  thick  shrubbeiy  where 
^i^  ^*  coufcf  see  in  at  the  large  window  where  his 

i^fT^^  ^'^  P'*****  "i"^^  **»~"«h  his  cabin  into  Uie 
hght,  white  canvas  room  bevond.  Before  the  fireplace, 
dwly  relieved  against  the  wkiteness  of  the  farther  IW 
Stood  Cassandra,  gazing  intently  at  something  she  held  in 
nf  W-*^  Vi,  ^"^"^  recognized  it  as  a  small,  framed  picture 
of  his  mother  --  a  delicately  pamted  miniature.  He  kept 
it  always  on  the  shelf  near  which  she  was  standing  He 
saw  her  reach  up  and  replace  it.  then  brush  her  hand 
quickly  across  her  eyes,  and  knew  she  had  been  weepinir. 

S?.l  J^«f  "^  A*?  ^**"'?  '^^^  watching  her.  but  he 
could  not  move.  Always,  it  seemed  to  himrshe  was  being 
presented  to  hun  thus  strongly  against  a  surrounding  halo 
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of  Hght.  reveaUng  every  gracious  line  of  her  figure  and 
her  sweet,  dean  profile. 

He  turned  his  eyes  away,  but  as  quickly  gazed  again; 
jhe  had  disappeared.  He  waited,  and  again  she  passed 
between  his  eyes  and  the  light,  here  and  there,  moving 
quietly  about,  seeing  that  all  was  in  order,  as  her  custom 
was  when  she  knew  him  to  be  absent. 

He  saw  her  brushing  about  the  hearth,  carefully  wiping 
the  dust  from  his  disordered  table,  lifting  the  books,  touch- 
ing everything  tenderly  and  lightly.  His  flute  lay  there. 
She  took  It  in  her  hands  and  looked  down  at  it  solemnly, 
then  slowlv  raised  it  to  her  lips.  What  ?  Was  she  going 
to  try  to  play  unon  it  ?  No,  but  she  kissed  it.  Again  and 
a^un  she  kissed  the  slender,  magic  wand,  hurriedly,  then 
laid  it  veiy  gent  y  down  and  with  one  backward  glance 
walked  swiftly  out  of  the  cabin  and  away  from  him,  down 
the  trail,  with  long,  easy  steps.  Only  once  more  she  drew 
her  hand  across  her  eyes,  and  with  head  held  high  moved 
rapidly  on.  Never  did  she  look  to  the  right  or  the  left  or 
she  must  have  seen  him  as  he  stood,  scarcelv  breathing  and 
hard  beset  to  hold  himself  back  and  allow  her  to  pass 
him  thus. 

Now  he  knew  that  she  had  been  deeply  stirred  by  him, 
and  the  revelation  fell  upon  his  spirit,  filling  him  with 
a  joy  more  intense  than  anything  he  had  ever  felt  or  ex- 

S;rienced  before,  so  poi^antly  sweet  that  it  hurt  him. 
ad  he  indeed  entered  into  her  dreams  and  become  an 
undercurrent  in  her  life  even  as  she  had  in  his,  and  did  her 
soul  and  body  ache  for  him  as  his  for  her  ? 

Then  he  suffered  remorse  for  what  he  had  done.  How 
long  she  had  defended  herself  by  that  wall  of  impersonality 
with  which  she  had  surrounded  herself !  He  had  beaten 
down  the  ramparts  and  trampled  in  the  garden  of  her  soul. 
As  he  stood  in  the  door  of  his  cabin,  the  place  seemed  to 
breathe  of  her  presence.  She  had  made  a  veritable  bower 
of  it  for  his  return.  Every  sweet  thing  she  had  gathered 
for  him,  as  if,  out  of  her  love  and  her  sorrow,  she  htul  meant 
to  bring  to  him  an  especial  blessing. 

A  shallow  basin  filled  with  wild  forget-me-nots  stood 
on  the  shelf  before  his  mother's  picture.  Ferns  and  vines 
fell  over  the  stone  mantle,  and  in  earthen  jars  of  mountain 
ware  the  early  rhododendron,  with  its  delicate,  pearly 
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pliuMd  white  uh  ahook  feathery  tMwls  alonir  the  w»IU 

i^fre^evemhin^wMl    All  ^.  di«>rder  wm  s^Pto 
ij^  •nd  fredi  hnen  wa.  on  his  bed  in  hi.  canvw 

.  JTSj***!  *•?•  WM  Wd  with  his  small  store  of  dishes 
•nd  food  pUced  upon  it,  still  covered  in  the  basket  he  wm 
now  so  accustomed  to  see.    Sweet  and  ddn^  U  all  wm 

?£2\hU*iJ^  u"^"^  ?*  '^""''^  ""'  «t«P  »*  the  Fall 

to^«?  ^'  ;?t"  '"  '**?  P?*'  •'  *«»**  »^"  W.S  custom 

i^nSrfuuiictr^" ''  '^'  "  "^^  "^  ""•'^  -»«-*  ««» 

TJ^ng  was  humbled  in  the  veiy  dust  and  ashes  of  re- 

S^n^l^  S  *•*  "*  S*r*  **»  *^'«  '*te  dinner.     The  fra^ 

ETi^^fKT'  *"  ^'^^^  «^«^?in8  he  touched,  filled 

^r^^n^?}^''  ■?**  ¥-^«  ^'«*  on'y  brought  her 

S^J^I*    ?•  ^  ~?« »"'"  *»*•• "'«  but  to  braise  her  spirit 

^A  ^;SJ7^^r~*n»*  ^**^  '^^^^  •  **««?  s^^ness  he  daiXot 

and  could  not  allevUte.    He  lifted  a  pale  purple  wjh?d 

V^tii  P^i.^'  V"""*^'  »*  b»  handancfexTminS  if 
Ev^dent^  jhe  had  ibought  this  the  choicest  of  all  the 

r?S^  .  "J2^  "^"^  ^'^  ^S*"8*»*  bim.  and  had  placS 
lifclJ^M  V^J^"^^'  What  should  he  do?  IT 
:S;^LSr!lt^:.  "^  -^"^^  "'^^  -«  her  yet-atlel^t 

»unr«rd'-^^^^^ 

and  strong,  slowly  but  surely  sapping  the  Sity  of  th^^ 
who  gave  them  life.    Eveiy  evU.  he  thought  must  in  th^ 

«n^  n  J  V  he  divided  with  care  the  nasty,  pasty 

S  o»^l'*'*'^«?.*"**  °«*^«  ««  he  studied  the  mag- 
nified  atoms  beneath  his  powerful  lens,  and  while  h"sft 

fi^'Sb^^oo'rSar''  """"^'^  ^''"^  ^^^"  ^^P^  *'  ^- 
"Howdy,  Doctdi  Thiyng.' 
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'Why.  hello  t    Howdy !"  aaid  David,  without 
up  from  hl«  w<wk. 

"What  you  got  in  that  thargol' machine  P    Kinllooh, 
too? 

"What  have  I  got?    Why  —  I've  got  a  bit  of  the  devil 
m  here. 

"Whar'dyouffithim?    Huh?" 
"Oh,  I  found  him  along  the  road  between  here  and  the 
•tation." 

"Did  — did  he  come  on  the  cyars  with  you?  Whar 
war  he  at  ?  Hu  cotuv  he  in  thar  ?  "  David  did  not  reply 
for  an  instant,  and  the  awed  child  drew  a  step  nearer. 
"Whar  war  he  at  ? "  he  insisted.  "  Hu  come  he  in  thar  ? " 
"He  was  hiuiRinK  to  a  bush  as  I  came  along,  and  I  put 
him  in  my  b(»x  uiid  brought  him  home  and  cut  him  up  and 
put  a  little  bit  of  !)im  in  here." 

Then  there  was  stloncr,  and  David  foraot  the  small  boy 
until  he  heard  a  dwp-drawn  si^'h  behind  him.  Looking  up 
for  the  first  tiino,  he  saw  !iini  standing  aloof,  a  lo^  of 
terror  in  his  wide  eyes  as  if  he  fain  would  run  away,  but 
could  not  from  sheer  frifiht.  Poor  little  mite !  David  in 
his  playful  speech  had  not  dreamed  of  being  taken  in 
earnest.  He  dre^ :  the  child  to  his  side,  where  he  cudd'.-d 
gladly,  nestling  his  twisted  little  body  close,  partly  lor 
protection,  and  partly  in  love. 

"You  reckon  he's  plumb  dade  ?"  David  could  f e  '  Uh» 
child's  heart  beating  in  a  heav^'  labored  way  agai  -  ;  I;!* 
arm  as  he  held  him,  and,  pushing  his  papers  on«'  ...Ic.  h- 
lifted  him  to  his  knee. 

"Do  I  reckon  who's  dead  ?"  he  asked  absently,  W2*h  t-'i 
ear  pressed  to  the  child's  back. 

"The  devil  what  you  done  brought  home  in  yuer  box." 

"Dead?  Oh,  yes.  He's  dead  —  good  and  dead.  Sit 
still  a  moment  —  so  —  now  take  a  long  breath.  A  long 
one  —  deep  —  that's  right.    Now  another  — so." 

;;Whatfer?" 

"I  want  to  hear  your  heart  beat." 

"Kin  you  hear  hit?" 

"Yes  — don't  talk,  a  minute,  —  that'll  do." 

"What  you  want  to  hear  my  heart  beat  fer  ?  I  kin  feel 
hit.    Kin  you  feel  youm?    Be  they  more'n  one  devil?" 

"Heaps  of  them." 
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thl' hl!r  ^9^**rSf*i'  y°^  '^''*»°  '*"  find  'em  hanging  en 
the^bushes?    Do  they  hang  by  ther  taib.  like^Tums 

SSi^IstnKtuL'^"^"^^^  "'  ^^^  C^nfto'X 
"Oh.  no.  no.    Here.  I'll  show  you  what  I  mean."    Then 
he  explained  carefully  to  the  chUd  what  he  reallV  meant 
showmg  him  some  of  the  strange  and  beauttfu   wavJof 

scope  to  see  the  little  cells  and  rays.  As  he  patiently  and 
fand^y  taught,  he  was  pleased  with  the  child's  eager,  re- 
^pt  ve  mmd  and  naive  admiration.  Towards  evekinir 
K.re'""^  home  quite  at  rest  concerning  devHs  and 
all  their  km.  and  radiantly  happy  with  a  hZx  of  many 

S^^kTk-  *!?^  ^  t^^"}^  drawing-book,  which  DavW 
had  brought  him  from  Farington. 

thpi   .Vr""  '°  u^M^t  ^**^"*^'  "'^^  y°^  b'en  makin'  with 
"^  ".  .^^'''  ^^f^^  ^^P  me."  he  cried. 
What  IS  Cass  doing  to-day?"  David  ventured. 

Waht. ?At  "«  P  ^^^  T^^  ^*  mornin',  an'  I  he'ped  get  the 

whn,t  i  ^^'^2,^"  i^^"  "5^  ^°^  °»«  l^ome  to  he'5  maw 
whilst  she  stayed  to  fix  up."  ^ 

"But  now,  I  mean,  when  you  came  up  here?" 
r«i    K^j"   *"Ji'^  ^°°™  «^«^-    Maw.  she  has  a  lot  o* 
^'«!^***?f  •    ^^^  °'*  ^^n  ^^t^J^ed  'em.  she  did." 

.  ^^*}f*.n^ve  you  done  to  your  thumb?"  asked  David 
seeing  it  tied  about  with  a  rag.  ^avia, 

"I  plunked  hit  with  the  hammer  when  I  war  a-makin' 
houses  fer  the  biddies.    I  nailed  'em,  I  did." 

r»*i      i^  "^^^%  ^^^  chicken  coops  ?    WeU.  you  are  a  clever 
httle  chap.    Let  me  see  your  hand."      '■'""""  "^^^^^ 

]*Yas,  maw  said  I  war  that,  too." 
But  you   weren't  very  clever   to  do  this.     Whew » 
What  did  you  hit  your  thumb  like  that  for  ? "  ' 

whioKT^'    He  looked  ruefully  at  the  crushed  member 

"«n*^*'j^?^f°'"  '^^^  ««""y  a"d  soothingly. 

..Ilr^  ,.      '  y^^  ^°™^  to  me  with  it?" 
eve'Jfhh,^  Thl  J^^.*  ^*'"'*  ."•'  use  pesterin'  you  with 
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David  laughed,  and  the  child  trotted  away  happy,  his 
hand  in  a  shng  made  of  one  of  the  doctor's  Imen  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  his  box  of  pencils  and  his  book  hugged  to 
.u  *";^«"'»''*y  *>«**»?«  *»eart ;  but  it  was  with  a  grave  face 
that  Thryng  saw  him  disappear  among  the  great  masses 
of  pink  laurel  bloom. 

That  evening,  as  the  glow  in  the  west  deepened  and  died 
away  and  the  stars  came  out  one  by  one  and  sent  their 

•Jl  t"-  T!  *^.''T.  T*".***^  ^"^«'  ^a^<l  sat  on  his  rock 
with  his  riute  in  his  hand,  waiting  for  a  moment  to  arrive 
when  he  could  put  it  to  his  lips  and  send  out  the  message 
Zitfrl^^P^f  1^!  ^u^  ^^'*'.  ^^'°.^-  S*»«  *»ad  asked  that  oSe 
ci^Llfd^a^;  ^l  it' mr  L"^«'*  ^'^"  •"  «^^'  ^'  -  '- 

He  tned  once  and  again,  but  he  could  not  play.  At 
last,  putting  away  from  him  his  repentant  thoughts,  he 
gave  his  heart  full  sway,  saying  to  himself :  "For  Uiis  mo- 
ment I  will  imagine  harmlessly  that  my  vision  is  .-ill  mine 
and  my  dream  come  true.  It  is  the  only  way."  Then  he 
played  as  If  It  were  he  whom  she  had  kissed  so  passionately, 
instead  of  his  flute ;  and  thus  it  was  the  ghid  notes  were 
falhng  on  her  spirit  when  Frale  found  her. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

IN  WHICH  FRALE  RETUBN8  AND  LISTENS  TO  THE  COM- 
PLAINTS OF  DECATUR  IRWIN's  WIFE 

wh^i^'rT/"***^*^'*  H^^y  *™"^**  Carew's  Crossing 
when  Frale  dropped  from  the  train  and  struck  off  over  the 
mountain.  Soon  there  would  be  bustle  and  sUr  a^d  We 
about  the  place,  for  the  hotel  would  be  open  and^ple 

&Sh  LTI'"^  ^"'  T'  *^  ^«^»P*  the  heat^f  £?gr 
NnrS  ^^1.  fJ?"^  conntnes   some  from  the  cities  either 

wn.^  K  -^"^  *^  ""^"^  ?^  ^^^e  *^o'  the  mountains 
would  bnng  renewed  vitality  -  business  men  with  shS- 
tered  nerves  and  women  whose  high  play  durine  the  winter 
B^t  Sorth'  r^l  ^^%  ^^  left  thL'^ervo/s  w^f 
rfJL  1  XL  ^.^y  ^^^^  chatter.  As  yet  were  to  be 
of  ?n^S  *=a"«.and  the  pip  ng  of  turUes  and  the  shrilling 

hill!^  ^Hntl^*''i"^J'*?  'i'u^'  ''f  °^  *°  ">«  «««n  among  his 
hills.  How  lonely  he  had  been  for  them  hehad  not  known 
until  now  when  with  Ufted  head  and  bounding  heaAT 
trod  hghtly  and  easily  the  difficult  way.    And  yet  the 

hauniSiT'  S^  ^*''T^y  '*y  ^"'«t  beneath  £s  foy  and 
haunted  him  keeping  him  to  the  trails  above,-the  secret 

fhoth't^frf  "T^"t  'Z^^  home. -eVen  whiKe 
thought  of  Cassandra  made  his  heart  buoyant  and  eager 
The  sight  of  Doctor  Thryng  who  during  these  months 
had  been  near  her-perhaps  seeing  her  daily -arousS  all 
the  primitive  jealousy  of  his  nature.  He  wou1?go  no" 
and  persuade  her  to  marry  him  and  stand  by  him  unti?  he 
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could  fight  hw  way  through  to  the  unquestioned  right  to 
live  there  a^  his  father  had  done,  defyikg  any  who  wouW 
interfere  with  his  course  Had  he  notTsUver  bSlIuor 
the  heart  of  the  man  who  would  dare  contest  his  rights? 
It  only  remained  for  him  to  meet  Giles  Tcasley  face  to  fwe 
to  setUe  the  matter  forever.  «iey  lace  to  lace 

Since  it  was  purely  a  mountain  affair,  and  the  officers 
of  the  law  had  already  searched  to  their  satisfaSSn 
J^XTJ^*^«  f?--,^'  ^-  pursuit  wo"  Idtet'ew^ 
f^.i?K?^  f-  ♦?  ^«"W  liowever.  be  impossible  for  him 
JhXf^  *S  *^%?u"/'*?  *"^  "^«  ^^^  openly  until 
^nitln    ^^t-  ""1^%  ?^ty  '«™"y  capable  of  w^akini 

fh^nZT  *^"PP'fl^!^»th  rheumatism  and  could  do  no  more 

wi  Wf  •*t^'i*  *'*\™'i*  ^"^  ^^^'  «n'y  ^^^  one  brother 
was  left  with  whom  to  deal.  Now  that  Frale  was  back 
m  his  own  hills  again,  all  terror  slipped  from  him.  and  the 
old  «ccitement  m  the  presence  of  danger  to  be  met.  or 

tTS  '^r-;'^*^-.^,^  to  a  feeling  of  exuberance  and 
tnumph.  With  chUdlike  facility  he  tossed  aside  the 
thought  of  his  promise  to  Cassandra.  It  aU  seemed  to 
him  as  a  dream  -  all  the  horror  and  the  remorse.  Time 
had  qmckly  dulled  this  last. 

"Ef  I  hadn't  V  killed  Ferd.  he  would  V  shot  me.    Any- 
how,  he  hadn't  ought  to  'a'  riled  me  that-a-way  " 

♦».  t^"^,  .r**",^,!?*™®  °'  ^ow  he  had  sat  cowering  at 
the  head  of  the  fall,  and  had  hurled  his  own  dog  to 

S^S.  '"  ^"  ^^^'-  "'  """  ''''  P'"""^  "^'  ^^ 
As  to  how  he  could  deal  with  Cassandra,  he  did  not  as 
^Lh^^'  ^"\  he  would  find  a  way.  In  his  heart,  he 
W^^  ^  \  ^^l  *"^,  ?''^^'^y  posses.sed  her.  His 
blood  leaped  madly  through  his  veins  that  he  was  so  soon 
to  see  her  and   touch  her.     Have  her  he  would,  if  he 

^p'J^nS""^  '"^  ''"'  ^'"  ^^^  '"^  ^''  '^^"«^  an  X  of 
The  evening  was  falling,  and.  imagining  they  would  ail 
nLKf^P'?^'  ¥  ™«\nt  to  ^"-eep  quietly  up  and  spend  the 
night  m  the  loom  shed.  There  was  no  dog  therrnow  to 
found' Hm''?f"i!^  ioyful  bark  of  recognitio'n.  Tt  ksT  h^ 
found  himself  above  he  home,  where,  by  striking  through 
the  undergrowth  a  short  distance,  he  would  come  out  by 
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the  great  holly  tree  near  the  head  of  the  fall.    Already  he 
could  hear  the  welcome  sound  of  rushing  water 

He  drew  nearer  through  the  thick  laurel  ami  azalea 
shrubs  now  in  full  bloom ;  their  pollen  clung  to  his  clothing 
as  he  brushed  among  them.  Cautiously  he  approached 
the  spot  which  recalled  to  him  the  emotions  he  had  ex- 
perienced there— now  throbbing  through  him  anew  He 
peered  into  the  gathering  dusk  with  eager  eyes  as  if  he 
thought  to  find  her  still  there.  Ah.  he  could  crush  her  a 
nis  mad  joy ! 

Suddenly  he  paused  and  listened.  Other  sounds  than 
those  of  the  night  and  the  running  water  fell  on  his  ear  — 
sounds  deheiously  sweet  and  thrilling,  filling  all  the  air, 
mmghng  with  the  rushing  of  the  fall  and  accenting  its  flow. 
*rom  whence  did  they  come  — those  new  sounds?  He 
had  never  heard  them  before.  Did  they  drop  from  the 
sky  —  from  the  stars  twinkling  brightly  down  on  him  — 
now  faint  and  far  as  if  born  in  heaven  —  now  near  and 
clear  —  silvery  clear  and  strong  and  sweet  —  penetrating 
his  very  soul  and  making  every  nerve  quiver  to  their 
pulsating  rhythm  ?  He  felt  a  certain  fear  of  a  new  kind 
creep  tmghngly  through  him,  holding  him  cold  and  still  — 
for  the  moment  breathless.  Was  she  there?  Had  she 
di^,  and  was  this  her  spirit  trying  to  speak  ? 

Very  quietly  he  drew  nearer  to  the  great  rock.  Yes 
she  was  there,  standing  with  her  back  to  the  silvery  gray 
bole  of  the  holly  tree,  her  face  lifted  toward  the  mountain 
top  and  her  expression  rapt  and  listening  —  holy  and 
pure— far  removed  from  him  as  was  the  star  above  the 
peak  toward  which  her  gaze  was  turned.  He  could  not 
touch  her,  nor  crush  her  to  him  as  a  moment  before  he  had 
felt  he  must,  but  he  slowly  approached. 

She  heard  his  step  and  then  saw  him  waiting  there  in 

It  J™!..  ^^'  °'.  *^®  ^^^""^  ^^^^-  ^or  an  instant  she  re- 
garded him  in  silence,  then  she  essayed  to  speak,  but  her 
hps  only  trembled  over  the  words  voicelessly.  He  could 
not  see  her  emotion,  but  he  felt  it.  although  her  stillness 
made  her  seem  calm.  Hun-^rily  he  stood  and  watched 
her.     At  last  she  spoke  :  — 

"Why,  Frale,  Frale!" 

i; Hit's  me,  Cass." 

"Have  —  have  you  been  down  to  the  house,  Frale  ?" 
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Naw.  I  jes  come  this-a-way  from  the  station." 
ou  »~j  "  »t  safe  for  you  to  come  here,  Frale  ?" 
bhe  stood  a  short  distance  from  him,  speaking  so  softly, 

and  yet  he  could  not  touch  her;  his  hands  seemed  numb 

and  his  breath  came  pantingly. 

..*"'.  r''''*"  ^''>  ""fe  ^lere  as  thar,"  he  said  huskily. 
An   I  m  come  to  stay,  too."  ^ 

"Then  let's  go  down  to  mother.  Likely  she's  a-bed  by 
now,  but  she  n  be  right  glad  to  see  you.  She  can  walk  a 
httle  now  She  hastened  to  fill  the  moments  with  words, 
anything  to  divert  that  fixed  gaze  and  take  his  thoughts 
from  her.  Instinctively  she  groped  thus  for  time,  she 
who  like  a  deer  would  flee  if  flight  were  possible,  even  while 

fTi,  ^^^u'^"^.,'^'^^  P'*y  ^"'"  ^>'»-  "Come.  You  can 
talk  with  her  whilst  I  get  you  some  supner."  She  felt  his 
pent-up  emotion  and  secretly  feared  it.  but  held   herself 

^I.Ia  "°^'*'  ""V"  ?^^  J"™P  o"t  of  his  skin,  he'll  be 
that  glad  you  come  back." 

He  stood  stubbornly  where  he  was,  and  lifted  his  hand  to 
grasp  her  arm,  but  she  glided  on  just  beyond  his  reach, 
either  not  seeing  it,  or  avoiding  it,  he  could  not  decide 
which  and  still  she  said.  "Come,  Frale."  He  followed 
stumblingly  in  her  wake,  as  a  man  follows  an  ignis  fatuus 
unconscious  of  the  roughness  of  the  way  or  of  the  steps  he 
was  taking— and  the  flute  notes  followed  them  from  above 
IT  «^««*'yr-mockingly.  as  it  seemed  to  him.  What  were 
they?  Why  were  they?  How  came  Cassandra  there 
listening  ?  He  could  stand  this  mystery  no  longer  --  and 
he  cried  out  to  her.  .^  b  u 

"Cass,  hear.     Listen  to  that." 

•'Yes  Frale."     Sh^  spoke  wearily,  but  did  not  pause. 
Wait,  Cass.     VVhat    be  hit,    ye  reckon?     Hit  sure 
haint  no  fiddly.    Thar!    Heark  to  hit.    Whar  be  hit  at  ?  " 
1  reckon  It  s  up  yonder  at  Doctor  Thryng's  cabin.     He 

like  that  '^  ^'^^  ^^  "^'""^^  "*"  *"*^  '^  ^^•'^•''  ""«»^ 

"An' you  clum'  up  thar  to  heark  to  him  ?  "    He  bounded 

forward  in  the  darkness  and  walked  close  to  her.     She 

she  re'l^ed      "^  """*  ^^^^  ^^"^  ''*''*'^  '""^  ^""^  "'^^^  *^ 

"No,  Frale.    I  go  there  evenings  when  I'm  not  too  tired. 
1  ve  been  going  there  ever  since  you  left  to  — " 
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"  That  doctah,  he's  be'n  castin'  a  spell  on  you,  Cass.  I 
kiu  see  hit  —  how  you  walkin'  off  an'  nevah  'low  me  to 
touch  you.  Ye  hain't  said  howd'y  to  me  nor  how  you 
glad  I  come.  You  like  a  col'  white  drift  o'  snow  blowin' 
on  ahead  o'  me.  You  hain't  no  human  girl  like  you  used 
to  be.  I  Kot  somethin'  to  put  a  spell  on  him,  too,  ef  he 
don't  watch  out." 

He  spoke  in  his  mild,  low-voiced  drawl,  but  he  kept 
close  to  her  side,  and  she  could  hear  his  breathing,  quick 
and  panting.  She  felt  as  if  a  tiger  were  keeping  pace  with 
her,  and  she  knew  the  sinister  meaning  beneath  his  words. 
She  knew  that  all  she  could  do  now  was  to  take  him  back  to 
his  promise  and  hold  him  to  it. 

"There's  no  such  thing  as  spell  casting,  Frale.  You 
know  that,  and  you  have  my  promise  and  I  have  yours. 
Have  you  forgot  ?  Talking  that  way  seems  like  you  have 
forgot.  She  walked  on  rapidly,  taking  him  nearer  and 
nearer  their  home,  and  in  her  haste  she  stumbled.  In  an 
instant  his  arm  was  thrown  around  her,  holding  her  on 
her  feet. 

"Look  at  you  now,  like  to  fall  d'ar  headlong,  runnin' 
that-a-way  to  get  shet  o'  me.  'Pears  like  you  mad  that 
I  come. 

He  held  her  back,  and  they  went  slowly,  but  he  did  not 
release  her,  nor  did  she  struggle  futilely  against  his  strength, 
luiowmg  It  wiser  to  continue  calmly  leading  him  on ;  but 
she  could  not  reply.  The  start  of  her  fall  and  her  wildly 
beating  heart  rendered  her  breathless  and  weak. 

"I  tell  you  that  thar  doctah  man,  he  have  put  a  spell 
on  you.  He  done  drawed  you  up  thar  to  hear  to  him. 
I  seed  you  lookin'  like  he'd  done  drawed  yuer  soul  outen 
yuer  body.  I  have  heard  o'  sech.  He's  be'n  down  to 
Bishop  Towahs',  too,  whar  I  be'n  workin'  at.  I  seed  him 
watchm  me  like  he  come  to  spy  on  me,  an'  he  no  sooner 
gone  than  I  seed  that  thar  Giles  Teasley  sneakin'  'long  the 
fence  lookin'  over  an'  searchin'  eve'y  place  like  he  war 
a-hungerin'  fer  a  sight  o'  me."  He  stopped  and  swallowed 
angnly.  They  had  arrived  at  the  trough  of  running  water, 
and  she  breathed  easier  to  find  herself  so  near  her  haven. 

"What  have  you  done  with  your  dog,  Frale?  You 
reckon  he  followed  you  off?  I  haven't  seen  him  since 
you  left." 
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He  released  her  then  and,  stooping  to  the  water-pipe, 
drank  a  long  draft,  and  thrust  his  head  beneath  it,  allowng 
the  water  to  drench  his  thick  huir.  Then  he  stood  a 
moment,  shaking  his  curling  locks  like  a  spaniel. 

..  w^^'  ^^- .  .  ^'"  '®**^''  *  *°^^'"  She  hastened  within. 
Mother,  Frales  come  back,"  she  said  quietly,  not  to 
awaken  Hoyle ;  then  returned  and  tossed  him  the  towel 
which  he  caught  and  rubbed  vigorously  over  his  head  and 
face. 

"Now  you  are  like  vourself  again,  Frale." 

xu'T'^V^*,™  *^?r  *"  '"^  myself.  I  reckon.  Who'd  ye 
thmk  I  be  ?  He  caught  her  and  kissed  her,  and,  with  his 
arm  about  her,  entered  the  cabin. 

His  mood  changed  with  childish  ease  according  to  what- 
ever the  moments  brought  him.  Cassandra  lighted  a 
candle,  for  now  that  the  days  had  grown  warm,  the  fire  was 
allowed  to  go  out  unless  needed  for  cooking.  His  step- 
mother had  roused  herself  and  peered  at  him  from  out 
her  dark  corner,  where  little  Hoyle  lay  sleeping  soundly  in 
the  farther  side  of  her  bed.  Frale  strode  across  the  uneven 
floor  and  kissed  her  also,  resoundingly.  Astounded,  she 
dropped  back  on  her  pillow. 

"What  ails  ye,  Frale !"  The  mountain  people  are  for 
the  most  part  too  reserved  to  be  lavish  with  their  kisses. 

^  Nothin  ails  me.  I'm  kissin'  you  fer  Cass's  sake.  Me 
nn  her  s  goin  to  get  jined  an'  set  up  togelhah.  I'm  come 
back  fer  to  marry  with  her,  and  we're  goin'  ovah  t'othah 
side  Lone  Pine,  an  I'm  goin'  to  build  a  cabin  thar.  That's 
how  I  m  kissin  you.  Will  you  have  anothah,  or  shall  I 
give  hit  to  Cass?" 

"You  hush  an*  go  'long,"  said  the  mother,  half  con- 
temptuously. 

"Frale's  making  fool  talk,  mothah.  Don't  give  heed  to 
him.  He  s  light-headed.  I  reckon,  and  I'm  going  to  get 
him  something  to  eat  right  quick." 

"I  'low  he  be  light-headed.  Nobodv's  goin'  to  git 
Cms  whilst  I  m  livin',  'thout  he's  got  more'n  a  cabin  ovah 

sh^'e'll-bidf "  ^^^^^  "^''^  '''*'"  ""^  ^"^'  *""'  ^^^ 

Frale  turned  darkly  on  the  mother.  "I  reckon  vou'd 
bettah  give  heed  to  me  mor'n  to  her,"  he  said,  in  the  low 
drawl  which  boded  much  with  him. 
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■ticks  of  fat  pine  to  light  the  fire.  Her  hands  shook  as  she 
toeldthem.  This  Fralc  saw,  and  his  eyes  gleamed.  Became 
^u^'  ,      *"^'  ''n«eMn«  aI«o,  took  them  from  her. 

Hit  s  my  place  to  do  this  fer  you  now,  Cass.  F'om 
now  on  — I  reckon.  I'U  hang  the  kittle  fer  ye.  too,  an* 
fetch  the  water. 

The  mother  stared  at  them  in  silence,  and  Cassandra, 
taking  up  the  coffee-pot.  rose  and  went  out.  When  she 
returned,  the  fire  was  crackling  merrily,  and  the  great 
ketUe  swun^  over  it.  Hoj  ic  was  up  and  seated  on  his 
half-brother  s  knee.  Cassandra's  eyes  looked  heavy  and 
showed  traces  of  tears. 

Frale  saw  it  all,  with  eyes  gleaming  blue  through  nar- 
rowly dra,wn  hds.    His  lips  quivered  a  little  as  he  talked 
with  Hoyle.    He  drew  out  his  money  for  the  child  to  count 
over  gleefully,  thus  diverting  himself  with  the  boy,  while 
he  watched  Cassandra  furtively.     He  decided  to  say  no 
more  at  present  until  she  should  have  had  time  to  adjust 
her  mmd  to  the  thought  he  had  so  daringly  announced  to 
her  mother.    The  two  cakes  little  Dorothy  had  given  him 
he  took  from  his  bundle  and  gave  to  Hoyle,  then  carried 
him  back  and  put  him  to  bed  and  told  him  to  sleep  again. 
tor  all  of  her  promise,  Cassandra  had  not  expected  this 
to  come  upon  her  so  suddenly,  like  lightning  out  of  a  clear 
sky,  startling  her   very  soul   with   fear.     As   Frale  ate 
what  she  set  before  him,  she  went  over  to  the  bedside,  and 
sat  there  holding  her  mother's  hand  and  talking  in  low 
tones,  while  Hoyle,  with  wide  eyes,  strove  to  hear. 
Be  hit  true,  what  he  says,  Cass?" 
"Not  all,  mother.    I  never  told  him  I  would  go  and 
live  over  beyond  Lone  Pine.     I  meant  alwav:^  to  live  right 
here  with  you,  but  I  am  promised  to  him.    I  gave  him  my 
word  that  night  he  left,  to  get  him  to  go  and  save  him. 
Uh,  God  !     Mother,  I  didn't  guess  it  would  come  so  soon. 
He  promised  me  he  would  repent  his  deed  and  live  right." 
The  mother  brightened  and  drew  her  daughter  down 
and  spoke  low  in  her  ear.     "  Make  him  keep  to  his  promise 
hrst,  child.     Yuer  safe  thar.     I  reckon  he's  doin'  a  heap  o' 
repentm   this-a-way.     I  ain*  goin'  'low  you  throw  you'se'f 
away  on  no  Farwell,  ef  he  be  good-lookin',  'thout  he  holds 
to  his  word  good  fer  a  year.    Hit's  jes'  the  way  his  paw 
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done  me.  He  gin  me  his  word  'at  he'd  stop  *stillin'  an' 
drinkin*.  an'  he  helt  to  hit  fer  three  months,  an'  then  he 
come  on  me  thia-a-way  an'  I  married  him,  an'  he  opened 
up  his  still  again  in  three  weeks,  an*  thar  he  went  his  own 
way  f'om  that  day." 

Cassandra  rose  and  went  to  the  door.  "I'm  going  to 
make  you  a  bed  in  the  loom  shed  like  I  made  it  for  the  doc- 
tor. There  is  no  bed  up  garret  now.  I  emptied  out  all 
the  ticks  and  thought  I  d  have  them  fresh  filled  against 
you  come  back  —  but  I've  been  that  busy." 

Soon  he  followed  her  out.  "I  reckon  I  won't  sleep 
thar  whar  that  doctah  have  slep'.  He  might  put  a  apefi 
on  me,  too,"  he  said,  standing  in  the  door  of  the  shed  and 
looking  in  on  her.  The  night  was  lighter  now,  for  the 
full  moon  had  glided  up  over  the  hills,  and  she  worked 
by  its  light  streaming  though  the  open  door. 

"I  can't  see  with  you  standing  there,  Frale.  I  reckon 
you'll  have  to  sleep  here,  because  it's  too  late  to  fill  your 
bed  to-night." 

"Oh,  leave  that  be  and  come  and  sit  here  with  me," 
he  said,  dropping  on  the  step  where  the  doctor  had  sat 
when  she  opened  her  heart  to  him  and  told  him  about 
her  father.  It  all  surged  back  upon  her  now.  She 
could  not  sit  there  with  Frale.  "I'll  make  my  bed  my- 
self, an*  I'll  —  rU  sleep  wharevah  you  want  me  to,  ef  hit's 
up  on  the  roof  or  out  yandah  in  the  water  trough.  Come, 
sit." 

"We'll  go  back  on  the  porch,  and  I'll  take  mother's 
chair.    I'm  right  tired." 

"When  we  git  in  our  own  cabin  ovah  t'othah  side 
Lone  Pine,  you  won't  have  nothin'  to  do  only  tend 
on  me,"  he  said,  drawing  her  to  him.  He  led  her 
across  the  open  space  and  placed  her  gently  in  her 
mother's  chair  on  the  little  porch. 

"Now,  Frale,  sit  down  there  and  listen,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  the  step  at  her  feet  where  Thryng  had  sat  only 
a  few  days  before  to  make  out  the  lease  of  their  land. 
Everything  seemed  to  cry  out  to  her  of  him  to-night,  but 
she  must  steel  her  heart  against  the  thought. 

"I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  straight,  just  what  I  mean, 
Frale.  You've  been  talking  as  you  pleased  in  there,  and  I 
'lowed  you  to,  I  was  that  set  back.    Anyway,  I'd  rather 
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Ulk  to  you  alone.  Prate,  our  promue  wm  made  befon 
Gcrf.  jnd  you  know  I  wiU  kSep  to  mine.  But  yw 
m^  keep  to  you«,  too.  Listen  at  me.  Mm.  ToiJw! 
wrote  me  prou  had  been  driink  twice.  Is  that  keepioff 
your  promue  to  teave  whiskey  alone?  Is  it,  PraleT' 
I.    -X**"  r!r  """^^  .^lo'^"  thar  watchin*  me.  an*  I 

irj.^VK:^,''-"  •-  -"  •«"•■>'»■  ai 
«•  ri«t  iif^  r , "  ,X  zr-  vl  Jis  ';:l «' 

Kvii'piil' "Z  "'^j""'? "";"'  ":.r  ■«''"  «• '»"« "  yw 

aye,  mie,     she  laid  sternly.    "IMm  at  me,  I  sav 
•"n'S„^''l  *««•■«'»'>*  Jike  you  Mid  you  would -^• 
Uidn  t  I  tell  you  that  thar  houn'  d.m  Giles  Teaale» 

r^liflT.^-slHo'h'T"-'"'-    '  «»"»  -«  ^t 
And  that  means  another  murder !    Oh,  Frale.  Prale »" 

|ote|td""«ls:eSrt  Jv^'%i'"h?  "15 

beg  G«l«  Teasley  on  my  knees,  I  will.     Then  wh^n  you 

Moii^'GlfTir"""^  kept  your  promise  like  you  s/ore 
before  God,  1 11  marry  you  hke  I  promised,  and  we'U 
hye  here  and  keep  the  old  place  like  it  ought  o  be  k^ot 
You  hear.  Fmle?  Good  night,  now.  It's  only  fair  you 
ctd  m^ht."^"^  '"  ""•  ^^**'^'  •'  '  ^«  that^or  3^ 
She  glided  past  him  into  the  house  like  a  wraith   and 

and  «tn5i  rf  ^  "?  ^^^  '^^  «*>^'  ^  ^^  ^a«-  Sullen 
and  angry,  he  lay  far  mto  the  night  with  the  moonlight 
streaming  over  him,  but  he  did  not  sleep,  and  hS^S 
«"b!'  «i-ew  more  bitter  and  dangerous. 

When  the  first  streak  of  dawn  was  drawn  across  the 
eastern  sky,  he  rose  unrefreshed.  and  began  rsSfeeE 
ing  along  the  rafters  high  above  the  bags  of  cot^n  Prei: 
ently  he  drew  forth  an  ancient,  long-harreUed  rifle.^d, 
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UkUiff  It  out  bto  the  light,  exmiinecl  it  carefully.  He 
rubbed  uid  deaned  the  banel  and  pdished  the  itock 
and  oiled  the  hammer  and  trigger.  Then  he  brought 
from  the  same  hiding>plaoe  a  horn  of  powder  and  gun 
wadding,  and  at  hut  took  from  his  pocket  the  Milver  bullet, 
with  which  he  loaded  hu  old  weapon  even  as  he  had  teen 
it  charged  in  past  days  by  his  father's  hand. 

Below  the  house,  built  over  a  clear  welling  spring  which 
ran  in  a  bri^t  little  rivulet  to  the  larger  stream,  was  the 
spring>house.  Here,  after  the  warm  days  came,  the 
milk  and  butter  were  kept,  and  here  Frale  sauntered 
down  —  his  gun  slung  across  his  arm,  his  powder-horn  at 
his  belt,  in  his  old  clothes  —  with  his  trousers  thrust  in 
his  boot-tops  —  to  search  for  provisions  for  the  day  and  his 
breakfast  as  well.  He  had  no  mind  to  allow  the  family 
to  oppose  his  action  or  reason  him  out  of  his  course. 

He  found  a  iug  of  buttermilk  placed  there  the  evening 
befcMe  for  Hoyle  to  carry  to  the  doctor  in  the  morning,  and 
slung  it  bjr  a  strap  over  his  shoulder.  In  one  of  the  sheds 
lay  two  chickens,  ready  dressed  to  be  cut  up  for  the  frying- 
pan,  and  one  of  these,  with  a  generous  strip  of  salt 
pork  froni  the  keg  of  diy  salt  where  it  was  kept,  he 
dropped  in  a  sack.  He  would  not  enter  the  house 
for  corn-bread,  even  though  he  knew  he  was  welcome  to 
all  the  home  afforded,  but  planned  to  arrive  at  some 
mountain  cabin  where  friends  would  give  him  what  he 
required  to  comfdete  his  stock  of  food.  His  gun  would 
provide  him  with  an  occasional  meal  of  game,  and  he  thus 
felt  himself  prepared  for  as  long  a  period  of  ambush  as 
might  be  necessary. 

Before  sunrise  he  was  well  on  his  way  over  the  mountain. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  go  directly  to  his  old  haunt,  but 
turned  aside  and  took  the  trail  leading  along  the  ridge  —  the 
same  Thiyng  and  Cassandra  had  taken  to  go  to  the  cabin  of 
Decutur  Irwin.  Frale  had  no  definite  idea  of  going  there, 
but  took  the  high  ridge  instinctively.  So  long  had  he  been 
in  the  low  country  that  he  craved  now  to  reach  the  heights 
where  he  might  see  the  far  blue  distances  and  feel  the 
strong  sweet  air  blowing  past  him.  It  was  much  the 
same  feeling  that  had  caused  him  to  thrust  his  head  under 
the  trough  of  running  water  the  evening  before. 

As  a  wild  creature  loves  the  freedom  of  the  plains,  oi 
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an  eagle  rises  and  circles  about  in  the  blue  ether  aimless 
and  untrammelled,  so  this  man  of  the  hills  moved  Z.  fn 
aS/f*T'  l«^»«>r^?t.  living  in  the  presenlmomlnt 
^ad  to  be  above  the  low  levels  and  out  from  undS  all* 
restraint,  seeing  but  a  little  way  into  his  future"content 

Moments  of  exaltation  and  aspiration  came  to  him 
as  they  must  come  to  every  one,  but  they  were  momS 
only,  and  were  quickly  swept  aside  and  but  vagudrcom! 
prehended  by  him.  As  a  child  will  weep3  mSe 
over  some  creature  his  heedlessness  hasVrt  a"d  the 
next  forget  It  all  m  the  pursuit  of  some  new  delight  so 
thw  child  of  nature  took  hi.  way.  swayed  by  his  moods 
and  desires  -  an  eemental  force,  like  i  swollen  torren? 
tafang  Its  vengeful  way  -  forgetful   of  promises -^ 

?nVjr*°"'ir^'!^'^  ^^  ^'"S  ^«^^  '"  ^straint.  and  Si- 
mg  to  crush  or  tear  away  any  opposing  force. 

At  last,  breakfastless  and  weary  after  his  long  climb 

his  sleepless  night,  and  the  depression  following  his  t™lk 

with  Cassandra  the  evening  before,  he  paused  at  the  edge 

As  he  ?av  ^.i'T'^  "'''*^'  *.  ^"^^^  ^^^^  ^dar  to  rest 

•  fves  hi  fnjS  Jli  '^t'^'^'i*?^  scheming,  with  half-shut 

the  cabin^S  1^    7  ^'T*^^  K'^  "^  P«*^^  °f  ««"  around 

gan  '4idIy1o''d^:Lnd^^^^^     '"^^^^'^^  ^^  ^^  -^  ^' 

Decatur  was  away.    He  had  got  a  "job  of  hauHnff  " 

^?  Te  X'^  rt  ^"V\^  """^  f"  ^^y*  ^"'  she  willinfiy 
nl  ^A^^  ^^^^  f  ^^^^  corn-cake  and  make  him  coffee 
He  had  already  taken  a  little  of  his  buttermilk,  but  he 
did  not  care  for  raw  salt  pork  alone.    He  wanted  his 

stekT^  coffee.-the  staple  of  the  mountaineer. 
hJtf  In  ;1f ^™"''^'  '°  a  anguid  way.  as  she  worked,  and 
he  sat  m  the  doorway  Now  and  then  she  asked  questions 
evSive^v'  ^7"  ^"^  "C-sandry."  which  he  ^nstered 
ZT^!:^'  ^f  g°««'Pe.d  much  about  all  the  happenings 
and  sayings  of  her  neighbors  far  and  near,  and  com- 
plained much,  when  she  came  to  take  pay  f^om  him  f^r 
what  she  provided,  of  the  times  which*^had  come  ^on 
them  since  "Gate  had  hurt  his  foot."  She  told  how 
tiiat  fool  doctor  had  come  there  and  taken  "hit  off, 
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makin'  out  like  Cate'd  die  of  hit  ef  he  didn't,"  and  how 
"Cassandry  Merlin  had  done  cheated  her  into  goin'  off 
so  't  she  could  bide  thar  at  the  cabin  alone  with  that 
doctah  man  herself  an'  he'p  him  do  hit." 

With  her  suuff  stick  between  her  yellow  teeth  and  her 
numerous  progeny  squatting  in  the  dirt  all  about  the  door- 
way, idly  gazing  at  Prale,  she  retailed  her  grievances  with- 
out reserve.  How  the  wife  of  Hoke  Belew  had  been 
"ailin',"  and  Cassandra  had  "be'n  thar  ev'y  day 
keerin'  fer  her.  I  'low  she  jes'  goes  'cause  she  'lows 
she'll  see  that  doctah  man  thar  an'  ride  back  with  him 
like  she  done  when  she  brung  him  here,"  said  the  pallid, 
spiteful  creature,  and  spat  as  she  talked.  "She  nevah 
done  that  fer  me.  I  be'n  sick  a  heap  o'  times,  an'  she 
hain't  nevah  come  nigh  me  to  do  a  lick." 

Frale  was  annoyed  to  hear  Cassandra  thus  spoken 
agamst,  for  was  she  not  his  own?  He  chose  to  defend 
her,  while  purposely  concealing  his  bitter  anger  against  the 
doctor.  "The'  hain't  nothin'  agin  Cassandry.  She's 
sorter  kin  to  me,  an'  I  'low  the'  hain't." 

"Naw,"  said  the  woman,  changing  instantly  at  the 
threatening  tone,  "the'  hain't  nothin'  agin  her.  I 
reckon  he  tells  her  whar  to  go,  an'  she  jes'  goes  like  he 
tells  her." 

^  Frale  threw  his  sack  over  his  shoulder  and  started  on 
m  silence,  and  the  woman  smiled  evilly  afte-  him  as  she 
sat  there  and  licked  her  lips,  and  chewed  on  her  snuff 
stick  and  spat. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

IN  WHICH  DAVID  THBYNG  MEETS  AN  ENEMY 

vri^hh^""^  ^^I  ^^""''"^  ^^""^  *»«  attention  to  the  letters 
which  he  found  awaiting  him.     One  was  from   DcLt.^ 

STnaU^r'^t  •.  ""  ^^  »*"'  i"«t  returned  fr^ma^S 
to^England.  and  ,t  was  full  of  news  of  David  ™famny 

♦1,1'^°"  *^°.  ^^sms  and  your  brother  are  gone  with 

JubUant  to  be  called  to  active  service,  as  they  ought  t^ 
be.  but  your  mother  is  heartbroken  over  thdr  denfrtur; 
You  stay  where  you  are.  my  boy.    She  Hlad  en^urfi 

tln^If-^""  u^i^'l  ^"«^^"^   "«^'   «nd   faf  from   the 
temptation   which   besets   youth   in   times   of   wZ     It 

t^A  ft  "^"^  *  ^"°"«  blood-letting  for  oTd  Enr 
Zt  }  ^"^u  ««*^\doubts  about  this  fontenUon  in 
i^t^'^W^^r^^'  '°  \^  "^y  «f  P-venting  suiS 
~  S^needT?t      ^I^  ™f^'  ^"^  ."^^^^^  her  heart. 

your  c^Snn  J  T^'^^'^H"^^  ***  '^^'•^y  t«  her  what 
your  condition  has  been,  as  I  discovered  you  had  not 

fc^   "^'?.^^*  *"^  fi«*»t  ^°r  health,  and  be  content 
Your  recuperative  power  is  good."  content. 

David  was  filled  with  contrition  as  he  onened  hi, 
c^V  iTof  Sai"^?  -vera!  weeks^lTand  had 
gone  sJuth      Pnr  '  f •"'*  u*"^  ."^'^  "^'t  '^now  ^^  had 

^ll"^^;  pXl™:arh\r':n  fely.T^^^ 
cause  writing  was  irksome  to  him  un  e  s  he  had  some" 

iiSfn  T'Jk  ^'■'^  P'"^«^"*  t«  t«»  her.     His  pJans  Tnd 
actions  had  been  so  much  discussed  at  home  and  he  had 

fcat^^S  frienT  •  "^^'^  ^'^^ -"«  different  from 

as  being  quite  at  fault) -that  he  had  long  ago  abandred 
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all  effort  to  make  himself  understood  by  them,  and  had 
retired  behind  hi.s  mask  of  reserve  and  silence  to  pursue 
his  own  course  indisturbed.  Thus,  at  best,  an  occasional 
perfunctory  letier  that  all  was  well  with  him  was  the  sum 
total  of  news  they  received.  Thryng  had  no  money 
anxieties  for  his  family.  The  needs  of  his  mother  and  his 
sister  —  not  yet  of  age  —  were  amply  provided  for  by  a 
moderate  annuity,  while  his  brother  had  his  position  in 
the  army,  and  help  from  his  uncle  besides.  For  himself, 
he  had  saved  enough,  with  his  simple  tastes  and  much 
hard  work,  to  tide  him  over  this  {leriod  of  rest. 

David  sat  now  and  turned  his  mother's  letter  over  and 
over.  He  read  and  reread  it.  It  was  very  sad.  Her 
splendid  boys  both  gone  from  her,  one  possibly  never  to 
return  —  neither  of  them  married  and  with  no  hope  of 
grandchildren  to  solace  her  declining  years.  "Stay 
where  you  are,  David,"  she  wrote;  "Doctor  Hoyle  tells 
us  you  are  doing  well.  Don't,  oh,  don't  enter  the  army  ! 
One  son  I  have  surrendered  to  my  country's  service; 
let  me  feel  that  I  still  have  one  on  whom  I  may  depend 
to  care  for  Laura  and  me  in  the  years  to  come.  We  do 
not  need  you  now,  but  some  day  we  may." 

Dav'V's  qud^ndary  was  how  to  give  her  as  much  of  his 
confidence  aa  filial  duty  required  without  betraying  him- 
self so  far  as  to  arouse  the  antagonistic  comment  of  her 
immediate  circle  upon  his  course. 

At  last  he  found  a  way.  Telling  her  he  did  not  know 
how  soon  he  might  return  to  Canada,  he  requested  her 
to  continue  to  address  him  there.  He  then  filled  his 
letter  with  loving  thoughts  for  her  and  Laura,  and  a  humor- 
ous description  of  what  he  had  seen  and  experienced  in 
the  "States"  and  the  country  about  him,  all  so  foreign 
and  utterly  strange  to  her  as  to  be  equal  to  a  small  manu- 
script romance.  It  was  a  cleverly  written  letter,  so  hiding 
the  vital  matters  of  his  soul,  which  he  could  not  reveal 
even  *^he  most  loving  scrutiny,  that  all  her  motheily 
intuivii^.i  failed  to  read  between  the  lines.  The  humorous 
portions  she  gave  to  the  rector's  wife,  —  her  most  intimate 
friend,  —  and  the  dear  son's  love  expressed  therein  she 
treasured  in  her  heart  and  was  comforted. 

Then  David  rode  away  up  the  mountain  without 
descending  to  his  little  farm.    He  craved  to  get  far  into 
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the  veiy  heart  of  the  wildest  parts,  for  with  the  letteri 

toSMst^^^^^^^ 

the  porch  roof  was  filled  with  pink  blossoms?  hund^^f 
oi  them  swmgmg  out  over  his  head.  The  air  was  siJ2? 
^th  the  odor  of  honeysuckle.    The  old  loS,"  t^  wS 

Zk  ^.Tu  ^•'^.^^'  '°'  ''  ""^  ^Iread/bui^^  He 
took  the  baby  m  his  arms  and  saw  that  Us  cheeks  were 

looked  well  and  happy,  and  he  was  glad.  * 

lake  good  care  of  them,  Hoke;   they  are  worth  it " 

?Am  lVeW."°""«  '''''''''  ^  ""'  ^^^  --ii«  in 
;;i  will  that,"  said  the  man. 

Cat  HnlJr  {f  ™^  ^^"^  *°  ^**=^  *  P'«<^e  called  'Wild 

"S  IJ  ^?  ^  ^^"^^  *?  ^°  *  «"'«  exploring." 
fin^  »;?*   •       »  "^V*^*"  ^°"^^  *^o"t-    I  don't  guess  ye  c'n 
find  hit  easy."    The  man  spat  as  if  reluctant  to  gi?e  the 

IS^^eTrdThel;.^ ^^'  °"^  ^'"^^^  ^^^^^  ^e 
.'.'^eep  right  on  this  way,  do  I ?" 

right  an'^SIlilTS:  °''/^''  *  T"'  "»'  *^«°  y°"  turn  to  th' 
rfr  •  .\.  "®i  the  stream  fer  a  spell,  an'  vou  keen  on 
follerm'  hit  off  an'  on  till  you  git  thar.  Y?S  kn^  hS. 
when  you  do, git  thar,  but  th'  still's  all  broke  up^  ^'* 
«.  XT  '      T  "  *  ?*^®  *  ^^P  »**o«t  the  still." 

h.^*^"^*r""^^'^  accepted  the  proffered  hospitality   as 
he  had  often  done  before,  knowing  it  would  be  well  after 

tTKousl'^  '°"^'  "'""  *«  ^^  cabin!  and  ^1  b!^k 
While  Azalea  prepared  dinner,  Hoke  sat  in  the  onpn 
door  and  held  his  baby  and  smok^.  Da^^d  tiSk  a  spK 
bottomed  chair  out  on  the  porch  and  smokedTwith  E 
^f''^^"^*uP'^^?^''*^y  *^«  P"de  of  the  young  father  who 
wKu^^KL*^  ^^-  tighUy^aroldtrg^t? 
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"Look  a-thar  now.  See  that  hand.  Hit  ain't  bigger'n 
a  bumble-bee,  an'  see  how  he  kin  hang  on." 

"Yes,"  said  David,  absently  regarding  them.  "He's 
p.  fine  boy." 

"He  sure  is.    The'  hain't  no  finer  on  this  mountain." 

Azalea  came  and  looked  down  over  her  husband's  shoul- 
u  uu-  ",^^"'^  **°  that-a-way,  Hoke.  You'll  wake  him  up, 
bobbm  his  arm  up  an'  down  like  you  a-doin'.  Hoke, 
he's  that  proud,  you  can't  touch  him." 

"You  hear  that,  Doc?  Azalie,  she's  that  sot  on  him 
she's  like  to  turn  me  outen  the  house  fer  jes'  lookin'  at  him. 
She  'lows  he'll  grow  up  a  preacher,  on  account  o'  the  way 
he  fan  holler  an'  thrash  with  his  firts,  but  I  tell  her  hit 
hain't  nothin'  but  madness  an*  devilment  'at  gits  in  him." 

With  a  mother's  superior  smile  playing  about  her  lips, 
she  lanced  understandingly  at  David,  and  went  on  with 
her  _^H)king.  As  they  came  in  to  the  table,  she  called 
David's  attention  to  a  low  box  set  on  rockers,  and,  taking 
the  baby  from  her  husband's  arms,  carefully  placed  him, 
still  asleep,  in  the  quaint  nest. 

"Hoke  made  that  hisself,"  she  said  with  pride.  "And 
Cassandry,  she  made  that  kiver." 

Thiyng  touched  the  cover  reverently,  bending  over  it, 
and  left  the  cradle  rocking  as  he  sat  down  at  Hoke's  side 
and  began  to  put  fresh  butter  between  his  hot  biscuit, 
as  he  had  learned  to  do.  His  mother  would  have  flung 
up  her  hands  in  horror  had  she  seen  him  doing  this,  or 
could  she  have  known  how  many  such  he  had  devoured 
since  coming  to  recuperate  in  these  mountain  wilds. 

The  home  was  very  bare  and  simple,  but  sweet  and  clean, 
and  love  was  in  it.  To  sit  there  for  a  while  with  the  child- 
like young  couple,  enjoying  their  home  and  their  baby 
and  the  hospitality  generously  offered  according  to  their 
ability,  warmed  David's  heart,  and  he  rode  away  happier 
than  he  came. 

With  mind  absorbed  and  idle  rein,  he  allowed  his  horse 
to  stray  as  he  would,  while  his  thoughts  and  memory 
played  strange  tricks,  presenting  contrasting  •  -,  tures  to 
his  inward  vision.  Now  it  was  his  mother  i  *ding  by 
the  evening  lamp,  carelessly  scanning  a  late  magazine, 
only  half  interested,  her  white  hair  arranged  in  shining 
putfs  high  on  her  head,  and  soft  lace  —  old  lace  —  falling 
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from  open  sleeves  over  her  shapely  arms;    and  Laura 
red-cheekcHl  and  p  ump.  curled,  feet  and  aU.Tn  a  g«5 
lounging  chair,  poring  over  a  novel  and  yawn  ng  nowTd 
then,  her  dark  hair  carelessly  tied,  with  straight,  stravin^ 
ends  hanging  about  her  face  as  he  Lad  many  a  time  S 

?ng  }^Zf"'  '  ''™^  "'  ^^^^^  "*^  her^activL  ro^p" 
•  M«  mother  and  Laura  were  the  only  ones  at  home  now 

miss  him  and  be  sad  sometimes,  but  Laura  would  enjoy  life 
as  much  as  ever  and  keep  the  home  bright  wlryouth 
Even  as  he  thought  of  them,  the  room  faded  and  hfs  own 
cabm  appeared  as  he  had  seen  it  the  day  bVfore?  5  rouch 
the  open  window,  with  Cassandra  moving  ab^ut  Ther 

a  picture  of  another  room,  all  white  and  gold,  with  slicht 
fa';JdtK'*'''''f  ""^  *"^'^^'  ""^  «^"^»»^«  «"d  cushbns  and 

nfann  m„  ?  P^'n^ings,  and  a  great.  threeKX,mered 
p  ano,  mass  ye  and  dark,  where  a  slight,  fair  girl  sat  idlv 
Playmg  tinkling  music  in  keeping  with  Wlf  an^  he  room^ 
but  qurte  out  of  keeping  wfth  the  splendid  instrum^t 
tpf  !nT  P^P'f  *"^bout  her.  chatting,  lauehing.  sipping 
tea  and  eating  thm  bread  and  butter.    He  saw.  a^  if  from 

LtrY^''^'-  '''"°*>''  "'^^  ^'™««'^'  >»  that  room,  stendfng 
near  the  piano  to  turn  her  music,  while  the  tinkling  run! 

nCihIg '  "^P'""^^'^"'^^-^  '""«  ^ove  in  and  out.  a  c^LTess 

She  spent  years  learning  to  do  that,  he  thought,  and  any 
amount  of  money  Oh.  well.  She  had  it  to%pend.  a^d 
of  what  else  were  they  capable  -  those  hands  ?  He  could 
D^ttv  "  r^r  ^r««"gly  r^rthe  keys.  pink,  slender. 
E-^rn'  "7  ^"^,fh^"  he  saw  other  hands,  somewhat  work- 
worn,  i^t  small  nor  yet  too  large,  but  white  and  shapdy. 
drl  in^  *  were  they  not  capable  .!>  And  the  other 
Wij^nT'^^  ""t-*^  homespun,  seated  before  the  fire  in 

^nA^""'  'm"^'"'  ^^^'^^"S  '"  ^^'  *™«  the  small  bundle 
—  and  her  smile,  so  lare  and  fleeting  ' 

He  saw  again  the  handsome  sullen  youth  in  BishoD 

Towers'   garden,    regarding   him   over   the   hedge    w^t£ 

narrowed  eyes  and  his  whole  nature  rebelled  and  cried  oS 

as  before,  "What  a  waste !"    Why  should  he  aUowit  to 
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go  on  ?  He  must  thra-sh  this  thing  out  once  for  all  before 
e  returned  to  his  cabin  —  the  right  and  the  wrovj  of 
the  case  before  he  should  sec  her  again,  while  as  ^A  he 
could  be  engineer  of  his  own  forces  and  hold  his  hand  on 
the  throttle  to  guide  himself  safely  and  wisely. 

Could  he  succeed  in  influencing  her  to  set  her  young 
lover's  claims  one  side  ?  But  in  his  heart  he  knew  if  such 
a  thing  were  possible,  she  would  not  be  herself ;  she  would 
be  another  being,  and  his  love  for  her  would  cease.  No, 
he  must  see  her  but  little,  and  let  the  tragedy  go  on  even  as 
yie  bishop  had  said  —  go  on  as  if  he  never  had  known  her. 
As  soon  as  possible  he  must  return  and  take  up  his  work 
where  he  could  not  see  the  slow  wreck  of  her  life.  A  heavy 
dread  settled  down  upon  him,  and  he  rode  on  with  bowed 
head,  until  his  horse  stumbled  and  thus  roused  him  from 
his  revery. 

To  what  wild  spot  had  the  animal  brought  him  ?  David 
lifted  his  head  and  looked  about  him,  and  it  was  as  if  he 
had  been  caught  up  and  dropped  in  an  enchanted  wood. 
The  horse  had  climbed  among  great  boulders  and  paused 
beneath  an  enormous  overhanging  rock.  He  heard, 
off  at  one  side,  the  rushing  sound  of  a  mountain  stream 
and  judged  he  was  near  the  head  of  Lone  Pine  Creek. 
But  oh,  the  wildness  of  the  spot  and  the  beauty  of  it  and 
the  lonely  charm  !  He  tied  his  horse  to  a  lithe  limb  that 
swung  ..bove  his  head  and,  dismounting,  clambered  on 
towards  the  rushing  water. 

Th  ' ">  *  was  so  screened  in  as  to  leave  no  vista  any- 
whe  ,  the  mountains  on  all  sides.    Light  green 

foli^v  -^ead,  where  branches  thickly  interlaced  from 

grea  '  ^rowing  out  of  the  bank  high  above,  made  a 
cool,  .^^ciit  shadowiness  all  around  him.  There  was  a 
delicious  odor  of  sweet-shrub  in  the  air,  and  the  fruity 
fragrance  of  the  dark,  wild  wake-robin  underfoot.  The 
tremendous  rocks  were  covered  with  the  most  exquisite 
fonns  of  lichen  in  all  their  varied  shades  of  richness  and 
delicacy. 

He  began  carefully  removing  portions  here  and  there 
to  examine  under  his  microscope,  when  he  noticed,  almost 
crushed  under  his  foot,  a  pale  purple  orchid  like  the  one 
Cassandra  had  placed  on  his  table.  Always  thinking  of  her, 
he  stooped  suddenly  to  lift  the  frail  thing,  and  at  the  instant 
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lLJ?*'?'*L"*"*  **"'  '"  **»«  »t»"  «>.  and  a  hullet  meant 

determination  to  win  the  combat,  and.  thiikini?  only  of 

fh!f?S"1i™'  '"."^"'^  *^"^  ^^  ^««1  question's  Lh?  with 
the  bhnd  passion  and  the  primitive  right  of  the  stron^ltt 

Pn.Th^*%T'^-.*'*  ^'^^^^'^  «"  Wf  strength.  hi~S 
English  mettle  and  nerve,  and  grappled  with  a  grip  of  S^ 
This  way  and  that,  twisting,  turning.  stumSini.  or.  S 
uneven  ground,  with  set  teeth 'and  facf^  driwn  and  fii,^ 
they  struggled   and  all  the  time  the  light  tw^coatTn 

^nltl  f '^'^  '^°^*^  ^  ^^P«^  «'«•»  '«>™  his  hurt's  b1^ 
and  his  face  grew  paler  and  his  breath  shorter  yS^ 
joy  leaped  within  him.  It  was  thus  he  might  save  her 
either  to  win  her  or  to  die  for  her.  for  should  Frife  klu 
him.  she  would  turn  from  him  in  hopelerw  and 
David,  even  in  dying,  would  save  her.  '      "* 

Suddenly  the  battle  was  ended.  Thrvne's  tnnt  u,r^^ 
on  a  rounded  stone,  causing  him  to  loseTif  JolX Id  "  At 
'?  Jf ""lu^u^"*'.  ^'**^  *«'-"We  forward  imZus  Frde 
s  ru^  ThVr^  ^"^'"5  ^^™  ^^^''^^'•d  "nSl  h  1;  head 
Ssed  beneath  hrr^^'^^  7^'r'^^-  orchid  wa^ 
hInnW  nZ^  ,'  ^^^  '^«  coJ«r  deepened  with  his 
„nf  J^?*""  ^^^h  '^'^  ^"*^  ^ooJ^^i  down  upon  the  nallid 
up  ui..ed  face  and  inert  body,  which  lay  as  he  had  cmshSl 
It  down.  As  he  stood  thus,  a  white  figure.  bareheadS  a^ 
aJone.  came  swiftly  through  the  waif  of  aurel  S  hW 

f^m  onf  trro^ti^r^'"^''^"  •"  *^^  °^"  ^^-'  ^-^^ 


'  /  take  it  fiiiii-  -  />ti,  kfrom  God-  the  promise  I 
there  hy  Ihej  II r     Pa^e  171.. 


gave  you 
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For  an  iiuiUnt  Ciuwandra  waited  thu».  as  if  she  too  were 
t^rtl^  f^S^  where  «he  stood.  Then  -he  F.K>ked  no  more 
on  the  fallen  man.  but  only  at  Prale.  with  -yeii  immovable 
and  yet  withdrawn,  an  if  «he  were  Mearehing  in  her  own 
joul  for  a  thing  to  do.  while  her  heart  Htood  gtUI  and  her 
throat  dosed.  Those  great  gray  eyes,  with  the  green  sea 
depths  m  them,  began  to  glow  with  a  cruel  light,  as  if  she 
too  could  kill  -  as  if  they  were  drawing  s.  .wly  from  the 
deep  weU  of  her  being,  as  it  were,  a  sword  from  iU  scab- 
bard wherewith  to  cut  him  through  the  heart.  Her  hand 
stole  to  her  throat  and  pressed  hard.  Then  she  lifted  it 
high  above  her  head  and  held  it.  as  if  in  an  instant  more 
one  might  see  the  mvisible  sword  flash  forth  and  strike 

^^i/Sft''"^  °"^  '^?"/  "Don't,  don't  curse  me,  Cass," 
and  lifted  his  arm  to  shielfl  his  face,  while  great  beads  of 
moisture  stood  out  on  his  fiije. 

"It's  not  for  me  to  curse.  Frale."  Her  voice  was  low 
and  clear.  Curses  come  from  hell,  like  what  you  been 
carrying  m  jour  heart  that  made  you  do  this."  Her 
voice  grew  louder,  and  her  hand  trembled  and  shut  as  if  it 
grasped  something.  "  I  take  it  back  —  back  from  God  — 
the  promise  I  gave  you  there  by  the  fall."  Then,  looking 
up,  her  voice  grew  low  again,  though  still  distinct.  "I 
take  that  promise  back  forever,  oh,  God ! "  Her  hand 
dropped.  The  cruel  light  died  slowly  out  of  her  eyes,  and 
she  turned  and  knelt  hy  the  prostrate  man,  and  b'  ^n 


Go  back.  Don  t  you  touch  even  his  least  i...;?cr,"  she 
cned  looking  up  at  him  from  where  -i-  knelt  i*  -„^  a  crea- 
ture hurt  to  the  heart,  defending  its  .  -l.  "You  ve  done 
your  work.  Take  your  face  where  1  never  can  see  it 
again. 

He  still  stood  and  looked  down  on  her.    She  turned 

ZwU  f  ^^T'^^^uul'  'i^'^^t'"?  he--  hand  into  his  bosom, 
drew  It  forth  with  blood  upon  it. 

•;i  say,  you  Frale !"  she  cried,  holding  it  toward  him. 
quivenng  with  the  ferocity  she  could  no  longer  restrai" 
leave  here,  or  .dth  this  blood  on  my  hand  I'll  call Tu 
nell  to  curse  you. 

Frale  turned  with  bowed  head  and  left  her  *heTe. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

IN  WHICH   DAVID  THBYNG  AWAKES 

Thbyno  lay  in  Hoke  Belew's  cabin,  —  not  in  the  one 
peat  living-room  where  were  the  fireplace  and  the  large 
bed  and  the  tiny  cradle,  but  in  the  smaller  addition  at 
the  side,  entered  only  from  the  porch  which  extended 
along  the  front  of  both  parts. 

He  still  lay  on  the  litter  upon  which  he  had  been  placed 
to  carry  him  down  the  mountain,  —  an  improvised  thing 
made  by  stretching  quilts  across  two  poles  of  slender 
green  pines.  The  litter  was  placed  on  low  trestles  to  raise 
it  from  the  floor,  and  close  to  the  open  door  to  give  him 
air.  David  had  not  regained  consciousness  since  his  hurt, 
but  lay  like  one  dead,  with  closed  eyes  and  blanched  lips ; 
yet  they  knew  him  to  be  living. 

Cassandra  sat  beside  him  alone.  All  night  long  she  had 
been  there  unsleeping,  hollow-eyed,  and  worn  with  tearless 
grief.  She  had  done  all  she  knew  how  to  do.  Before  going 
for  help  she  had  removed  his  clothing  and  bound  about 
his  body  strips  torn  from  her  dress  to  stop  the  bleeding 
of  his  shoulders  where  the  silver  bullet  had  torn  across 
them.  How  the  ball  had  missed  giving  a  mortal  wound 
was  like  a  miracle. 

Hoke  Belew  had  tried  to  arouse  him,  but  had  failed. 
.\t  intervals,  during  the  night,  Cassandra  had  managed 
to  drop  a  little  whiskey  between  his  lips  with  a  spoon, 
and  she  had  bathed  him  with  the  stimulant  over  heart  and 
lungs,  and  chafed  his  hands,  and  had  tried  to  warm  his 
feet  by  rubbing  them  and  wrapping  them  up  between 
jugs  of  hot  water.  She  had  bathed  his  bruised  head  and 
cut  away  the  softly  curling  hair  from  the  spot  where  his 
head  had  struck  the  rock.  What  more  she  could  do  she 
knew  not,  and  now  she  sat  at  his  side  still  chafing  his  hands 
and  waiting  for  Hoke  Belew's  return. 
Hoke  had  gone  to  the  station  to  telegraph  for  Bishop 
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Towers.  Fortunately,  as  the  hotel  was  so  soon  to  be 
opened  and  the  busy  summer  life  to  begin,  the  operator 
was  already  there. 

Azalea,  in  the  great  room,  was  preparing  dinner,  stop- 
pmg  now  and  then  to  touch  her  baby's  cradle,  or  to  stoop 
a  moment  over  the  treasure  therein.  Aunt  Sally  sat  in  the 
doorway  smoking  her  cob  pipe  and  telling  grewsome  tales 
of  how  she  had  "seen  people  hurled  that-a-way  and  nevah 
come  out  en  hit."  Sally  had  ridden  over  to  give  help  and 
sympathy,  but  Cassandra  had  said  she  would  watch  alone. 
She  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  day  before,  only  sipping 
the  coffee  Azalea  had  brought  her. 

It  was  one  of  those  breathless  hours  before  a  rain  when 
not  a  leaf  stirs;   even  the  birds  were  silent.     Cassandra 
tried  once  more  to  give  David  a  few  drops  of  the  whiskey, 
and  this  time  it  seemed  as  if  he  swallowed  a  little.    She 
thought  she  saw  his  eyelids  quiver,  and  her  heart  pounded 
suffocatingly  in  her  breast.     She  dropped  beside  him  on 
her  knees  and  once  again  tried  to  give  him  the  only  stimu- 
lant they  had.     This  time  she  was  sure  he  took  it,  and, 
still  kneeling  there,  she  bowed  her  head  and  pressed  her 
lips  upon  the  hand  she  had  been  chafing.     Did  it  move  or 
not  ?    She  could  not  tell,  and  again  she  sat  gazing  in  the 
still,  white  face.     Oh,  the  suspense !    Oh,  the  joy  that 
was  agony  !    If  this  were  truly  the  awakening  and  meant 
life !    In  her  intensity  of  longing  for  some  further  signs 
she  drew  slowly  nearer  and  nearer,  until  at  last  her  lips 
touched  his.    Then  in  shame  she  hid  her  face  in  the  quilt 
at  his  side  and,  weak  with  the  exhaustion  of  her  long  an- 
guish and  fasting  and  watching,  she  wept  the  first  tears 
—  tears  of  hope  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear.    As 
she  thus  knelt,  weeping  softly,  his  fluttering  eyelids  lifted 
and  he  saw  her  there,  and  felt  the  quivering  hand  beneath 
his  head. 

Not  understanding  how  or  why  this  should  be,  he  waited 
perfectly  still,  trying  to  gather  his  thoughts.  A  great 
peace  was  in  his  heart  —  a  peace  and  content  so  sweet  he 

u  u^ij*^  ^]^^  *®  "***^^-  Lingering  beneath  this  content, 
he  held  a  dim  memory  of  a  great  anger  —  a  horror  of  anger, 
when  he  saw  red,  and  hungered  for  blood.  Vaguely  it 
seemed  to  him  now  that  all  was  as  he  wished  it  to  be  with 
Cassandra  near.    He  liked  to  feel  her  hand  beneath  his 
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head  and  her  other  hand  upon  his  own.  and  her  heavy 
bronze  hair  so  close,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  once  more  to 
shut  out  all  else,  for  the  room  was  strange  to  him  —  this 
raftered  place  all  whitewashed  from  ceiling  to  floor. 

He  had  forgotten  what  had  happened,  but  Cassandra 
was  there,  and  he  was  content.  Something  had  touched 
his  lips  and  brought  him  back,  he  was  sure  of  that,  and  his 
weakly  beating  heart  stirred  to  more  vigorous  action.  He 
turned  his  head  a  little,  a  very  little,  toward  her.  and  his  fin- 
gers closed  about  her  hand  to  hold  it  there.  She  lifted  her 
head  then,  and  they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  a  long,  deep 
look.  Later,  when  Azalea  entered,  she  found  them  both 
sleeping.  Cassandra's  hand  still  beneath  his  head,  his  face 
pressed  to  her  soft  hair  and  his  free  arm  flung  about  her 

Azalea  stole  away  and  hurried  with  the  news  to  old 

feally,  who  also  crept  in  and  looked  on  them  and  stole  away. 

,  ./^'  s^e  sure  have  saved  his  life,"  said  Sally.     "Heap 

0  times  they  nevah  do  come  out  en  that  thar  kin*  o'  sleep. 

1  done  seed  sech  before." 

^    "Ef  he  have  come  to  hisself.  you  reckon  I  bettah  wake 
em  up  and  give  her  a  leetle  hot  milk?     She  hain't  eat 
nothm  sence  yestiday." 

"  Naw,  leave  'em  be.  No  body  nevah  hain't  starved  in 
his  sleep  yit,  I  reckon." 

"He  hain't  eat  nothin',  neithah.  He  sure  have  been 
bad  hurted. 

The  two  women  sat  in  the  large  room  and  talked  in  low 
tones,  while  at  intervals  Azalea  crept  to  the  door  and 
looked  in  on  them. 

At  last  the  baby  wailed  out  with  lusty  cry.  which 
sounded  through  the  stillness  of  the  house  and  roused 
Cassandra,  but  as  she  lifted  her  head,  David  clung  to  her 
and  drew  her  cheek  to  his  lips. 

"Are  you  hurt  ?"  he  murmured.  In  some  strange  way 
he  had  confused  matters,  and  thought  it  was  she  who  had 
been  shot. 

"It's  not  me  that's  hurt."  she  said  tenderly. 

Azalea  hurried  away  and  returned  with  the  warm  milk 
she  had  prepared  for  Cassandra,  who  took  it  and  held  it 
to  David  s  lips. 

"prink  it,  Doctah.    She  won't  touch  anything  till  you 
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■^en  he  obeyed,  slowly  drinking  it  all,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  Cassandra's  as  a  child  looks  up  to  his  mother.  As  she 
rose,  he  held  her  with  his  free  hand. 

"What  is  it?  How  long— "  His  voice  sounded  thin 
and  weak.  "Strange  —  I  can't  lift  this  arm  at  all.  Tell 
me  —  " 

"Seems  like  I  can't.   When  you  are  strong  again,  I  will." 

Feebly  he  tried  to  raise  himself.     "Don't,  oh,  don't 
Doctah  Thryng.    If  you  bleed  again,  you'll  die,"  she 
wailed. 

"Sit  near  me." 

She  drew  a  low  chair  and  sat  near  him,  as  she  had  through 
the  slow  and  anxious  hours,  and  again  he  drowsed  off,  only 
to  open  his  eyes  from  time  to  time  as  if  to  assure  himself 
that  she  was  still  there.  Again  Azalea  brought  her  milk 
and  white  beaten  biscuit,  hot  and  sweet,  and  Cassandra 
ate.  When  David  opened  his  eyes  to  look  at  her,  she 
smiled  on  him,  but  would  not  let  him  talk  to  her. 

Nevertheless  his  mind  was  busy  trj'ing  to  understand 
why  he  was  lying  thus,  and  dimly  the  events  of  the  last 
few  days  came  back  to  him.  shadowy  and  confused, 
c  5^u  ^^*^^  "P  a^d  saw  her  smile,  his  heart  was  satis- 
fied, but  when  he  closed  his  eyes  again,  a  strange  sense  of 
tragedy  settled  down  upon  him,  but  what  or  why  he  knew 
not.  buadenly  he  called  to  her  as  if  from  his  sleep,  "Have 
I  killed  some  one  ?  "  and  there  was  horror  in  his  voice. 

"No,  no.  Doctor  Thryng.  You  been  nigh  abo  t  killed 
yourself.  Oh,  why  didn't  I  send  for  a  doctor  who  could 
do  you  right !  Bishop  Towers  won't  know  anything  about 
this. 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  " 

"I  sent  for  Bishop  Towers." 

"Who  did  me  up  like  this  ?" 

She  was  silent  and,  rising  quickly,  stepped  out  on  the 
porch,  her  cheeks  flaming  crimson.  Yesterday  in  her 
terror  and  frenzy  she  could  have  done  anything;  but  now 
—  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  face  so  intently  —  she  could 
not  reply  nor  tell  how,  alone,  she  had  stripped  him  to  the 
waist  and  bound  him  about  with  the  homespun  cotton  of 
her  dress  to  stanch  the  bleeding  before  hurrying  down  the 
mountain  for  help. 

Instinctively  she  had  done  the  right  thing  and  had  done 
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It  well,  but  now  she  could  not  talk  about  it.  David  tried 
to  caJl  after  her,  but  she  had  gone  around  into  the  next  room 
and  taken  the  baby  from  his  cradle,  where  he  was  waUinir 
his  demands  for  attention.  Azalea  had  gone  out  fori 
moment,  and  Aunt  Sally  "'lowed  the'  wa'n't  no  use  sp'ilin 
hun  by  takm  him  up  every  lime  he  fretted  fer  hit.  Hit 
would  do  him  good  to  holler  an'  stretch."  So  she  sat  still 
and  smoked. 

Cassandra  walked  up  and  down  the  porch,  comforted 

iHiuul  fe^'"^  **^  *^?  ""r^^  ^"  ^^"^  »''«»•  The  small  head 
bobbed  this  way  and  that  until  she  pressed  it  against  her 
cheek  and  held  him  close,  and  he  gradually  settled  down 
on  her  bosom,  his  face  tucked  softly  in  the  curve  of  her 
neck  and  slept.  She  heard  David  speaking  her  name  and 
went  to  him,  but  he  only  looked  up  at  her  and  smiled. 
Aunt  SalT'"'^  ^°"  alone,"  she  said  tenderly;  "I'U  caU 

"No  —  wait  —  I  only  want  —  to  look  at  you." 
bhe  stood  swaying  her  lithe  body  to  rock  the  sleeping 
^Ud.  David  thought  he  never  had  seen  anything  lovelier. 
How  senous  his  wounds  were,  he  did  not  know.  But  one 
thing  he  knew  well,  and  to  that  one  thought  he  clung.  He 
wanted  Cassandra  where  he  could  see  her  all  the  time.  He 
wished  she  would  talk  to  him.  and  not  let  him  lose  con- 
sciousness, relapsing  into  the  horror  of  a  strange  dream  that 
continued  to  haunt  him. 

hi  h^°  ^°^  ^°^^  **^**  ^^^^  ^  '  ^^  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^°^^®  '*^^°*  *°*^ 
"He's  a  right  nice  baby." 
'•I  say  —  do  you  love  him  ?  " 

r» "Ti^  ~Z^  ^^^"^^  ^  ^°-  ^o"'t  t'y  to  move  that  wav, 
Doctah.  You  may  not  be  done  right,  and  you'll  ble^ 
again.  Oh,  we  don't  know  — we  are  so  ignorant  — 
Azalie  and  me  — 

He  smiled.    "Nothing  matters  now,"  he  said. 

«T*.  ^^  1    "*  I?'^f'  ^""^  ^^^  '^o'^^  out  from  the  doorway. 
It  s  Hoke     They  ve  sent  old  Doctor  Bartlett.     I'm  so 
glad.    Aunt  Sally,  I  reckon  they'll  need  hot  water.    Get 
some  ready,  will  you  ?  " 

"Cassandra,  Cassandra ! "  caUed David,  almost  irritably, 
bhe  came  hack  to  him. 
"Where  are  they?" 
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^  "Down  the  road  a  piece.    I'm  glad.    You'll  be  done 
nght  now. 

j^i.*?3*i.***  ™l"  ^**®  obeyed,  and  the  free  arm  caught 
and  held  her,  then,  as  the  voices  drew  near,  released  her 
with  glowing  eyes  and  burning  cheeks. 

She  stepped  out  on  the  porch  to  meet  them,  half  hiding 
her  face  behind  the  babe  in  her  arms,  and  old  Dr.  Bartlett, 
as  he  looked  on  her  with  less  prejudiced  and  more  expe- 
rienced eyes,  thought  he  too  never  had  seen  anythinir 
lovelier.  " 

"He's  awake,"  said  Cassandra  quietly  to  Iloke,  and  the 
two  men  went  to  David.  She  carried  the  child  back  and 
asked  Aunt  Sally  to  wait  on  them,  while  she  sat  down  in  a 
low  splint  rocker,  clinging  to  the  little  one  and  listening, 
wito  throbbmg  nerves,  to  the  voices  in  the  room  beyond. 

When  Hoke  came  out  to  them  a  moment  later.  Azalea 

began  eagerly  to  question  him,  but  Cassandra  was  silent. 

Doctah  says  we  bettah  tote  'im  ovah  to  his  own  place 

to-day.    Aunt  Sally  'lows  she  can  bide  thar  fer  a  while  an' 

see  him  well  again." 

"You  hain't  goin'  to  'low  that,  be  ye.  Hoke?  Hit 
mount  look  hke  we  wa'n't  willin'  fer  him  to  bide  'long  of  us." 
Hit  ham't  what  looks  like,  hit's  what's  best  fer  him." 
said  Hoke,  sagely.  "Whatevah  doctah  says,  we'll  do." 
Then  Hoke  laughed  quietly.  "He  done  tol'  Doctor 
ifarUett  at  he  reckoned  somebody  mus'  'a'  took  him  fer 
some  sorter  wild  creetur  an'  shot  him  by  mistake.  I 
guess  Frales  safe  enough  f'om  him.  if  the  fool  boy  only 
know  d  hit. 

"Frale,  he's  plumb  crazy,  the  way  he's  b'en  actin'." 
said  Azalea. 

"An'  Bishop  Towahs  he  telegrafted  'at  he'd  send  this 
here  doctah.  an'  he'd  come  up  to-morrer  with  Miz  Towahs 
to  stop  ovah  with  you,  so  I  reckon  yer  maw  wants  you 
down  thar,  Cass. 

Cassandra  rose  quickly  and  placed  the  sleeping  child 
gently  m  his  cradle  box.  "I'll  go,"  she  said.  "There's 
no  need  for  me  here  now.  Hoke —  you've  been  right 
good  —  bhe  stopped  abruptly  and  turned  to  his  wife. 
1  must  wear  your  dress  of!,  Azalie.  but  I'll  send  it  back 
by  Hoke  as  soon  as  hit's  been  washed."  She  went  out  the 
door  almost  as  if  she  were  eager  to  escape. 
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"Hain't  ye  goin*  to  wait  fer  yer  horse?"  said  Hoke, 
laughing.    "Set  a  minute  till  I  fetch  him." 

'I  clean  forgot,"  she  said,  and  when  he  had  left,  she 
turned  to  her  fnend.  "Azalie  -  don't  sav  anything  to 
Hoke  about  me  — us.  Did  Aunt  Sally  see  ?  You  know  I 
didn  t  know  myself  until  I  woke  and  found  myself  there. 
1  d  been  tiying  to  make  him  take  a  little  whiskey  -  and  — 
1  must  have  gone  asleep  like  I  was  —  and  he  woke  up  and 
must  a  felt  like  he  had  to  kiss  somebody —  he  was  that 
glad  to  be  ahve. 

^•Nevah  you  fret,  child."    Azalea  smiled  a  quiet  smile. 
1  m  not  one  to  talk ;  anyway,  I  reckon  Doctah  Thryng's 
about  nght.    He  sure  have  been  good  to  me." 

,  The  widow  sat  on  her  little  stoop,  waiting  and  watch- 
ing, as  her  daughter  rode  to  the  door  and  wearily  alighted. 
.  Cassandry  Merhn  !  For  the  Ix>rd's  sake !  What-all 
IS  up  now  ?  Hoyle  -  where  is  that  boy  ?  -  Hoyle.  come 
herp  an  take  the  horse  fer  sister.  Be  ye  most  dade, 
honey?    I  reckon  ye  be.    Ye  look  like  hit." 

Cassandra  kissed  her  mother  and  passed  on  into  the 
house.  I  couldn  t  send  you  word  last  night;  anyway,  I 
reckoned  you'd  rest  better  if  you  didn't  kSow.  for  we-all 
thought  Doctor  Thryng  was  sure  killed.  Did  Hoke  teU 
you  this  mommg  ? 

^  "I  'lowed  you  was  stoppin'  with  Azalie  —  'at  baby  was 
T^  "S  ««^ethm  -  when  Hoyle  went  up  to  the  cabin  an' 
said  doctah  wa  n  t  there.  Frale  sure  have  done  for  hisself. 
I  reckon  you  are  cl  ar  shet  o'  him  now,  an'  I'm  glad  ye  be. 
since  he  done  took  to  theideeo'  marryin'  withyou.  What- 
all  have  he  done  the  doctah  this-a-way  fer  ?  The'  wa'n't 
nothin     twixt  him  an'  doctah.    Pore  fool  boy  he !    I'll 

mountoins*'^  ^"*'  ^^*  ^^^^'  '^  ^'^'^  ^"**  *^^'^  ^^'^ 

.i,"?^'/™"*/'^^^,.™®,*^^'-  ^o^'t  talk  about  me,  don't 
^^mk  of  me !  The  doctor's  nigh  about  killed  -  let  alone 
the  sm  Frale  has  on  him  now."  Wearied  beyond  further 
endurance,  she  flung  herself  on  her  bed  and  broke  into 
uncontrollable  sobbing,  while  Hoyle  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  and  gazed  with  wide-eyed  wonder. 

Be  the  doctah  dade,  maw?"  he  asked,  in  an  awed 
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"No,  child,  no.  You  fetch  a  leetle  light  ud  an*  chips,  an* 
we  U  make  her  some  coffee.  Sister's  that  tired,  pore  child ! 
Have  ye  been  up  all  night,  Cass  ?  " 

She  nodded  her  head  and  still  sobbed  on. 

"  He's  gettin*  on  all  right  now,  be  he  ?  " 

Again  she  nodded,  but  did  not  teke  her  hands  from  her 
face. 

u  'i'^i^.".«y°.",'4  °"8***  ^  ^  8^^-  Hit  ain't  like  Frale 
had  of  killed  him.  Farwell,  he  had  many  a  time  sech  as 
that  with  one  an'  another,  an'  he  nevah  come  to  no  harm 
fomhit.  I  reckon  Frale'U  be  safe.  Be  ye  ciyin'  fer 
iiim,  Cass  ?  Pore  child !  I  nevah  did  think  you  keered 
fer  Frale  that-a-way." 

Then  Cassandra  burst  forth  with  impetuous  fire.  "Oh, 
mother,  mother!  Never  say  that  name  to  me  again. 
Mother,  I  saw  them!  I  saw  them  fighting —-and  all 
the  time  the  doctor  was  bleeding  —  bleeding  and  dying, 
where  Frale  had  shot  him.  I  don't  know  how  long  they'd 
been  fighting,  but  I  came  there  and  I  saw  them.  I  saw 
him  slip  and  how  Frale  crushed  him  down  — down  — 
and  his  head  struck  the  rock.  I  saw  —  and  I  almost  cursed 
Irale.  I  hope  I  didn't  —  oh,  I  hope  not !  But  mother, 
mother!  Don't  ask  me  an-thing  more  now.  Oh,  I 
want  to  cry  !    I  want  to  ciy  and  never  stop." 

While  she  lay  thus  weeping,  the  soft  rain  that  had  been 
threatemng  all  day  began  pattering  down,  blessed  and 
soothing,  the  rain  to  the  earth  and  the  tears  to  the  girl. 

In  spite  of  the  rain,  Thryng  was  carried  home  that  after- 
noon according  to  the  physician  a  orders,  and  placed  in  his 
cabin  with  Aunt  Sally  to  stand  guard  over  him  and  provide 
for  his  wants.  A  bed  was  improvised  for  her  on  the  floor 
of  the  cabin,  while  David  lay  in  his  own  bed  in  his  canvas 
room,  bandaged  about  both  body  and  head,  and  withal 
™paerately  comfortable,  sufliciently  himself  to  realize 
what  had  occurred,  and  overjoyed  because  of  the  reward 
his  wounds  had  brought  him. 

Doctor  Bartlett  came  down  to  the  Fall  Place  and  was 
given  the  bed  in  the  loom  shed  as  David  had  been,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  again  seeing  Cassandra,  who,  her  tears  dried, 
aiid  her  manner  composed,  looked  after  his  needs  as  if  no 
storms  had  ever  shaken  her  soul. 
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^HAPTER  XIX 

IN  WHICH  DAVID   BENDS  HOKE   BELEW  ON  A   COMMISSION. 
AND  CASSANDRA  MAKES  A   CONFESCION 

K2fJ*;i.   «'y"r  '^"^•"'  'r*»«'*  Aunt  Sally  was  squatted 

bettoh '"  "^'  '*  ''    ^*  "*^""*  ^  ^°'^  *"'  *^°  "**"°*  *»« 
••You  reckon  I  mount  go  in  yandah  whar  he  is  at  ?" 
Ye  can  look  an'  see  is  he  awake.    I'm  gittin'  his  hot 

bread  an'  coffee.    You  bettah  bide  an'  have  a  leetle  ''  she 

■aid,  with  ever  ready  hospitality. 
He  crossed  the  floor  with  careful  steps  and  paused  in 
..'fe°7*^  "^^V"?  ^"^*«  "^«'  *>•«  and  smiling 

He  ^n J^"'  ^i^^l    ^?T  i?\  ^*'^  "^avid.  cheerfully. 

S^W^^"*^!.*  i*"*?"*  ^^'""^  "°^^  ^"^^  •«  his  and  held 

awkwardly,  shocked  at  the  white  face  before  him. 

l^  J  A  V-  ?""?;"  H'^'^  ^*  ^ast.  "But  we-uns  sure 
be^^ad  yer  Iivm  .    Ye  tol'  me  to  come  early,  so  I  come." 

Itsa^ullygoodofyou.  Bring  a  chair  and  sit  near, 
aowe  can  taUc  a  bit.  Now,  Hoke,  laid  up  here  as  I  am,  I 
need  your  help     I  want  to  send  you  to  Farington  or  Lone 

^'"^T  T^T^^  «"7  ^  '^°"'*  ^"^'^^  ^h«re  such  things  are 
tobe  had  --  but,  Hoke,  you've  been  married  and  know  all 
about  what's  needed  here." 

"Ye  want  me  to  git  ye  a  license,  I  reckon,"  said  Hoke, 
gnnning.  an  ye  mount  send  me  a  errant  I'd  like  a  heap 
worse  —  that  s  so ;  but  what  good  will  hit  be  to  ye  now  ? 
You  can't  stan'  on  your  feet." 

"I  can  ^t  it  under  my  pillow  and  keep  it  to  get  well  on. 
See  here,  Hoke  I  don't  even  know  if  she'll  marry  me; 
she  has  not  said  so  but  I'll  be  ready.  You'll  keep  this 
quiet  for  me,  Hoke?  Because  it  would  trouble  her  if  the 
whole  mountain  side  should  know  what  I  have  done  before 
8he  does.    Yet  a  gu-1  hke  Cassandra  is  worth  winning  if 
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you  have  to  go  to  the  edge  of  the  grave  to  do  it,  so  when- 
ever she  will  have  me,  I  want  to  be  ready." 

They  talked  in  low  tones,  Hoke  leaning  forward  close 
to  David,  his  elbows  on  his  knees.  "I  reckon  you  are 
a-thinkin'  to  bide  on  here  'long  o'  we-uns  an'  not  carry  her 
ofF  nowhar  else  ?  "  he  asked  gravely. 

David's  paleness  left  him  for  a  moment,  as  the  warm 
tide  swept  upward  from  his  heart.  "My  home  is  not  in 
this  country,  and  wherever  a  man  goes,  he  expects  to  take 
his  wife  with  him.  Don't  you  people  here  in  the  moun- 
tains do  the  same  ?  " 

"I  reckon  so,  but  hit  would  nigh  about  kill  Azalie  if  she 
war  to  lose  Cass.  They  have  been  frien's  evah  sence  they 
war  littlin's." 

"Hoke,  if  you  were  to  find  it  necessary  to  go  away  any- 
where, wouU  you  leave  your  wife  behind  to  please  Cas- 
sandra Merlin?"  The  man  was  silent,  and  David  con- 
tinued. "Before  you  were  married  if  you  had  known 
there  was  another  man,  and  a  criminal  at  that,  hanging 
around  determined  to  get  her,  wouldn't  you  have  married 
her  out  of  hand  as  soon  as  you  could  get  her  consent  ?  It's 
my  opinion,  knowing  the  sort  of  man  you  are,  that  you 
would." 

"  I  sure  would." 

"Then  you  can  understand  why  I  wish  to  have  a  mar- 
riage license  under  my  pillow." 

"I  reckon  so  —  but  —  you  —  you-all  hain't  quite  our 
kind  —  not  bein'  kin  to  none  of  us  —  You  understand  me, 
suh.  We-uns  are  a  proud  people  here,  an'  we  think  a 
heap  o'  our  women.  Hit  would  be  right  hard  should  you 
git  sorter  tired  o'  Cassandry  when  you  come  to  git  her 
amongst  your  people  —  bein'  she  hain't  like  none  o'  your 
folks,  understand ;  an'  Cassandry,  she's  sorter  hard  hit 
jest  now,  she  don't  rightly  know  what-all  she  do  think. 
Me  an'  Azalio,  we  been  speakin'  right  smart  together  — 
ap'  —  well,  we  do  sure  think  a  heap  o'  you,  Doc  —  an' 
hit  ain't  no  disrespect  to  you-uns,  neither.  Have  you 
said  anything  to  her  maw  ?" 

"  Not  a  word.  When  I  learned  another  man  was  before 
me,  1  stood  one  side  as  an  honorable  man  should  and  gave 
him  his  chance.  But  when  it  comes  to  being  attacked  by 
the  other  man  and  shot  in  the  back  —    by  heaven !  no 
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power  on  earth  will  hold  me  from  trying  to  win  her.    A«  for 
the  other  matter,  never  you  fear.    Be  my  friend.  Hoke." 

II  .'  f  ."^K""  you  1'  have  yer  own  way.  an*  I  mount 
iw  well  Kit  hit  fer  ye.  but  I  did  promise  Azalie  'at  IVl"Sc 
that  word  to  ye."  «aid  the  young  man.  rising  wfth  «n  aiJof 

thl^l^l  ^"V'-.^'e  that  you  are  both  of  you  quite  right,  and 
that  I  am  right  also.  Just  hunt  up  my  trousers,  will  you  ? 
LTk^"^  pocket-book  If  I  have  to  sign  anything  ff,; 
anybody  -  bring  him  here.  I  don't  care  what  you  do.  so 
you  get  It.  There,  on  that  card  you  have  it  all  -  my  fu^ 
name  and  all  that,  you  know.'  niy  luu 

David  tried  to  eat  what  Sally  prepared  for  him.  using 

thick  and  boiled.    He  could  not  drink  it  veiy  well  for  his 

I.??;r'?  *"!?  ^°'''  ^"^  \^.  "'"•^  "°t  raise  himself,  so  he 
lay  sUent  and  uncomfortable,  watching  her  move  about  his 
rooms,  wearing  her  great  black  sunbonnet.  She  appeared 
th?n  -n^j"  pleasant  when  he  could  see  her  face,  whiJh  was 
fS  Jn^K  ''^'^  ni"<^h  >ned.  but  motherly  and  good.  He 
fell  m  the  way  of  calling  her  "Aunt  Sally"  as  others  did 

tel'i'K'^'^  i°  ft^  ^''-  She  treated  him  as  if  he 
Idf  %hl?  ^iLJ^*'ii**l"°*  know  what  was  good  for  him- 
whll,  r  Y  u'j*^!.  «^."  blossoming  things  with 
which  Cassan-^a  had  adorned  the  cabin,  "trash."  and 
asked  who  had -toted  hit  thar." 
1,;™     iV"J  "n^l.li.^tening,  sure  Cassandra  would  not  leave 

qSv  ln^Ti7'*^i.°"*  .'^""l'"^  *°  *»™'  ^^^"  though  Aunt 
bally  had  taken  him  in  charge,  David's  mind  was  full  of 

S  V^^J«^*^hweyes.hesawher.  If  he  opened  them 
movi-r  if'l  ^if".<'  T^^  '°'-™  «"d  black  sunbonnet 
dia  thfr^  ^"^     "^^^^  '*  "'^*'*  be  to  see  Cassan- 

nir^nr.^  w'*l"n  /^"^J^o^W  not  look  at  the  future.  The 
Si^l^f?  ♦^^^'^^^^  summoned  up  when  he  had  sug- 
to  h^  h  ^^'"^  of  Cassandra  away  among  people  alien 
to  her  he  put  from  hira.  He  would  not  see  it  lior  think  of 
I;  «/  ^'1!ru*  "^^  ^":  *"^  't  was  all  he  had,  perhaps  all 
?ov  Jf  -tT""  ^""T-  ^nd  now  he  would  not  allow  one  little 
i?r*J  't  to  escape  him.  He  would  be  greedy  of  it  and  have 
aU  the  gladness  of  the  moments  as  they  came. 
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He  could  see  her  down  below  making  ready  for  their 
vi«ton..  and  he  knew  she  would  not  come  until  the  I«t 
task  was  done,  but  meantime  his  patience  was  weHrinJ 
^av.  Aunt  Sally  finished  her  woS  and  d"  id  3 
■ee  her  from  where  he  lay.  seated  in  the  doorway  witTher 
pipe  lookmg  out  on  the  gently  falling  rain.       ^ 

Without,  al  was  very  peaceful ;  only  within  himself  was 
turmoU  and  impatience.  But  he  new  that  to  reiraS 
cdm  and  unmoved  was  to  keep  back  his  fever  and  hasten 

JSIIifnf  •  ""♦i.'^  ^"^  ^'T^  ^»  ^y'^  «"<*  tried  to  live  foMhJ 
hLT/  '  y  t»»e  ""nembrance  of  that  awakening  when  he 
had  found  her  kneeling  at  his  side.  Thus  he  cfropped  to 
«IeeD,  and  again,  when  L  awoke,  he  found  CassandSlhere 
as  if  m  answer  to  his  silent  call. 

fh.V.cf/'^^v.'^"*^^'*."'?.'^  ''^'''"«'  ^  >'  •*  ^^^  no  unusual 
thing  for  her  to  visit  him  thus,  and  when  his  earnest  w«e 
caused  her  to  look  up.  she  only  smiled  withouT^S^ 
bation  anr'  came  to  him.  p^nur^ 

"I  sent  Aunt  Sally  down  to  see  mother  whUe  I  could 
stay  by  you  and  do  for  you  a  little."  she  said. 

frP^hl^^J  i?*'u  u''^  T")*.*^'  y^^  ^^«n  *>«  extended  his 
free  hand  and  took  hers,  he  felt  a  tremor  in  her  touch  that 
delighted  his  heart     He  brought  it  to  his  lips. 

1  ve  been  needing  you  all  the  morning.  Aunt  Sally 
has  done  eveiything  -  all  she  could.  If  I  should  letfou 
have  this  hand  again,  would  you  go  so  far  away  from  me 
that  I  could  not  reach  you  ?"  ^ 

"Not  if  you  want  me  near." 

"Then  put  away  your  sewing  and  bring  your  chair  close 
to  me.  and  let  us  talk  together  while  we  may." 

bhe  obeyed  and  sat  looking  away  from  him  out  through 
the  open  door.    Were  her  eyes  searching  for  the  mountefn 

nntThL^?''''  thoughts ^ sweet,  big  thoughts,  dear  girl; 
alone/'      '"  '  ""^  "°'^'  ""^'^^  ^^  ^'^  ^  Wessidly 

«nm!  ""Tu^  ^y  ''^^^^y  "^^^^  ^  *^'nk.     Seems  like  if  I  had 
some  other  way -something  besides  words  to  tell  my 

have^-i:H*i'  '''':^  ^e  '*  t^"^'-'  ^»*  words  are  all  we 

o?me.~  ""  ""^^^  ^  ""*"*  *^^™  "*»«*  ^«y  won't 

"That's  the  way  with  aU  of  us.    Don't  you  see  you  are 
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■till  beyond  my  reach  ?  Come.  If  you  can't  tell  your 
thoughU  in  wordf ,  give  them  by  the  touch  of  your  hands 
a«  you  did  a  moment  ago." 

She  did  as  he  bade  her  and,  leaning  forward,  took  his 
hand  m  both  her  own. 

"That's  right.  Til  teach  you  how  to  tell  your  thoughts 
without  words.  Now,  how  came  you  to  find  us  the  other 
dav?" 

'I  don't  know  myself.  It  was  a  strange  way.  First  I 
rode  down  to  Teasley's  Mill  to— to  tiy  to  persuade  them 
—  Giles  Teasley  —  to  allow  him  to  go  ffee.'*  She  paused 
and  nut  her '  and  to  her  throat,  as  her  way  was.  "  ithink. 
Doctor  Thryng,  I'd  better  build  up  the  fire  and  get  you 
some  hot  milk.  Doctor  Bartlett  said  you  must  have  it 
often  —  and  —  to  keep  you  very  quiet. 

"Not  until  you  tell  me  now  — this  moment  — what  I 
ask  you.  You  went  to  the  mill  to  try  to  help  Frale  out  of 
his  trouble.    Cassandra,  have  you  loved  that  boy  ?" 

Her  face  assumed  its  old  look  of  masklike  impassivity. 

I  reckoned  he  might  hold  himself  steady  and  do  right  — 
would  they  only  leave  him  be — and  give  hun  the  chance — " 

"Cassandra,  answer  me.  Was  it  for  love  of  him  that 
you  gave  him  your  promise  ?" 

Her  face  grew  white,  and  fc  a  moment  she  bowed  her 
head  on  his  hand. 

"Please,  Doctor  Thiyng,  let  me  tell  you  the  strange  part 
first,  then  you  can  answer  that  question  in  your  own  way." 
She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  steadily  in  his  eyes..  "You 
remember  that  day  we  went  to  Cate  Irwin's  ?  When  we 
came  to  the  place  where  we  can  see  far  —  far  over  the 
mountains  — I  laughed  — with  something  glad  in  my 
heart.  It  was  the  same  this  time  when  I  got  to  that  far 
open  place.  All  at  once  it  seemed  like  I  was  so  free  —  free 
from  the  heavy  burden  —  and  all  in  a  kind  of  light  that 
was  only  the  san^e  gladness  in  my  heart. 

"I  stopped  thore  and  waited  and  thought  how  you  said 
that  time,  'It's  good  just  to  be  alive,'  and  I  thought  if 
you  were  there  with  me  and  should  put  your  hand  on  my 
bridle  as  you  did  that  night  in  the  rain,  and  »f  you  should 
lead  me  away  off  —  even  into  the  'Valley  oi  the  shadow  of 
death '  into  those  deep  shadows  below  us  I  would  go  and 
never  say  a  word.    All  at  once  it  seemed  as  if  you  wer« 
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ddng  that,  and  I  forg  t  Frale  and  kept  on  and  on ;  and 
wherever  it  seemed  hke  you  were  leading  me,  I  went. 

It  seemed  like  I  was  dreaminff.  or  feeling  like  a  hand 
was  on  my  heart  —  a  hand  I  could  not  see.  pulling  me  and 
makmg  me  feel,  This  way,  this  way.  I  must  go  this  way.* 

i-JTlK-L**!.^", ''***"'  ""y  ^°^  *«>•'  me  before.  I 
didn  t  think  how  I  ever  t)uld  get  back  again.  I  didn't 
seem  to  see  anything  around  me  —  only  to  go  on  —  on  — 
on.  and  at  last  it  seemed  I  couldn't  go  fast  enough,  until 
aJI  at  once  I  came  to  your  horse  tied  there,  and  I  heard 
strange  trampling  sounds  a  little  farther  on  where  my  hone 
<»yW  not  go  —  and  I  got  off  and  ran. 

I  fell  down  and  got  up  and  ran  again ;  and  it  seemed  aa 
If  my  feet  wouldn  t  eaye  the  ground,  but  only  held  me  back. 
It  seemed  like  they  hadn't  any  more  power  to  run  —  and  — 
then  I  came  there  and  I  saw."  She  paused,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hand  as  if  to  shut  out  the  sight,  and  slipped 
to  her  knees  beside  him.  "Oh.  I  saw  your  faces -\dl 
temble  —       He  put  his  arm  about  her  and  drew  her  close. 

1  aav  you  fall,  and  your  face  when  it  seemed  like  you 
were  dying  as  you  fought.  I  saw-^"  Her  sobs  shook 
ner.  and  she  could  not  go  on. 

"My  beautiful  priestess  of  good  and  holy  things !"  he 

She  leaned  to  him  then  and.  placing  her  arms  about  him. 
ever  mindful  of  his  hurt,  she  lifted  his  head  to  her  shouldsr. 
1  he  flood-gates  of  her  reserve  once  lifted,  the  full  tide  of 
her  intense  nature  swept  over  him  and  enveloped  him.  J  i 
was  a^  light  to  his  soul  and  healing  to  his  body.  How  often 
It  had  seemed  as  if  he  saw  her  with  that  halo  of  light  about 
her.  and  now  it  was  as  if  he  had  been  drawn  within  its 
charmed  radius,  as  surely  he  had. 

"And  then,  dear  heart,  what  did  you  do  ?" 
I  thought  you  were  killed,  and  almost  —  almost  I 
cursed  him.    I  hope  now  I  wasn't  so  wicked.     But  I  —  I 
—  called  back  from  God  the  promise  I  had  given  him." 

then-~"^^"~**"    "^    *"    *^^    ^^^'^^    truth  — and 

nl^'Z"*"  ^^^^  Weeding  -  bleeding  —  and  I  took  off  your 
c^thes  —  and  I  saw  where  you  were  bleeding  your  life 
;y '  *n°  1. 1>«^  my  dress  around  you.  I  tore  it  in  pieces 
and  wound  it  all  around  you  as  well  as  I  could,  and  then  I 
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put  your  coat  back  on  you,  and  still  you  didn't  waken.  It 
seemed  as  if  you  Lad  stopped  breathing.  And  then  I 
saw  the  bruise  en  your  head,  and  I  thought  maybe  you 
were  only  stunned.  I  brought  water  from  the  branch  and 
put  your  head  on  the  wet  cloth  and  bound  it  all  around, 
but  still  you  looked  like  he  had  killed  you,  and  then—" 
he  stirred  in  her  arms  to  feel  their  clasp. 

"And  then  — then— " 

"I  went  for  help,"  she  said,  in  so  low  a  tone  it  seemed 
hardly  spoken. 

"First  you  did  something  you  have  not  told  me." 

She  waited  in  a  sweet  shame  he  recognized  and  gloried 
in,  but  he  wanted  the  confession  from  her  lins. 

]•  And  then?"  ^ 

"You  said  you  would  teach  me  to  say  things  without 
words,"  she  said  tremulously. 

"Not  now.  Later.  Put  everything  you  did  in  words. 
And  then — " 

"I  thought  you  were  dying."  She  drew  in  a  long, 
sighmg  breath. 

"And  you  kissed  me.  I  have  a  right  to  know,  for  I 
missed  them  all — " 

"I  did,  I  did,"  she  cried  vehemently.  "A  hundred 
times  I  kissed  you.  I  had  called  my  promise  back  from 
God  —  and  I  dared  it.  I  wasn't  ashamed.  I  would  have 
done  it  if  all  the  mountain  side  had  been  there  to  see  — 
but  afterwards  —  when  that  strange  doctor  from  Faring- 
ton  came,  and  I  knew  he  must  uncover  you  and  find  my 
torn  dress  around  you  —  somehow,  then  I  felt  I  didn't 
want  for  him  to  look  at  me,  and  I  was  glad  to  go  away." 

"Do  you  want  to  know  what  he  said  when  he  saw  it  ? 
'Whoever  did  this  kept  you  alive,  young  man."  So  you 
see  how  you  are  my  beautiful  bringer  of  good.  You  are 
—  Oh,  I  have  only  one  arm  now.  I  am  at  a  disadvantage. 
When  I  can  stand  on  my  feet,  I  will  pay  them  all  back  — 
those  kisses  you  threw  a^ay  on  me  then.  We  shan't 
need  words  then,  dearest.  I'll  teach  you  the  sweet  lesson. 
Your  arms  tremble;  they  are  tired,  dear.  Could  you 
let  your  head  rest  here  and  sleep  as  you  did  the  other  day  ? 
To  think  how  I  woke  and  found  you  beside  me  sleeping  — " 

||I>et  me  go  now.     I  have  things  I  ought  to  do  for  you." 

"Not  yet.     I  have  things  I  must  sl^    m  you." 
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"Please.  Doctor  Thryng." 

"My  name  is  David.    You  must  call  me  by  it.** 

Please,  Doctor  David,  let  me  go." 
"Why?" 

''To  warm  some  milk.    I  brought  it  up  for  you." 
Pity  we  must  eat  to  live.    Then  if  I  let  you  take  your 
arms  away,  will  you  come  back  to  me?"  ^ 

Yes.    I'll  bring  the  milk." 
"There,  go.    I'm  giving  you  your  own  way  because  I 
know  I  will  recover  the  sooner  the  strength  I  have  lost. 
A  man  flat  on  h.s  back,  with  but  one  arm  f^.  is  no  goS." 

^  But  you  don't  let  me  go." 
"Listen,   Cassandra.    You  brought  me  back   to  life 

?h  Jon^'T  Z^^  ^°'^  ^^^*  ^'^  y«"r  father  tell  you  ? 
That  one  shoud  be  sent  for  you  ?    It  is  I,  dearest.    From 

you.  We  fought  like  beasts -Frale  and  I.  I  had  given 
you  up -you -Cassandra;    had  said  in  my  heart    'I 

Th'lt^ll^M^*  ?"^  ^^""^  ^^'  t*^  *^«  «"^  «he  has  chosen,  if 
that  be  right,'  and  even  at  that  moment,  Frale  shot  me 
and  sprang  upon  me,  and  I  fought.  I  was  glad  the  cW 
was  given  me  there  in  the  wilderness  in  that  old  and  priml! 
tive  way,  to  settle  it  and  win  you.  ^ 

**I  put  all  the  force  and  strength  of  mv  bodv  into  if 
and  more ;  all  the  strength  of  my  love  for  y"^.     l^^Zlitil 
that  m  my  heart   we  cl  nched.     I  said  I  will  fight  toX 
death  for  her.    She  shall  be  mine  whether  I  live  or  die 
Stop  crying,  sweet;   be  glad  as  I  am.     Give  thanks  thS 
It  was  to  the  life  and  not  to  the  death.     Listen,  on^  mot 
while  I  can  feel  and  know;  give  way  to  your  great  heart  of 

wound",^  T'  "!."^  ^""  ^^^  after'^ou'liad  bound  up  my 
wounds.    Learn  the  sweet  lesson  I  said  I  would  teach 

Late  that  evening,  Hoke  Belew  rode  up  to  the  door  of 
" Hot^dP '•'  ''"''  ^""'  '^"^  «"^  toVak  wi?hTim' 

'ligM  t'tmetnV''"^"-  "^'^  ^^'^^  "^^  ^^'^  ^^ 
"I  reckon  not.  Azalie,  she's  been  alone  all  day,  an'  I 
guess  she  11  be  some  'feared.  Will  you  put  that  thar  under 
doc  s  pUlow  whar  he  kin  find  hit  m  the  mawnin' ?    Hit^J 
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a  papah  he  sont  me  fer.  Tell  "im  I  reckon  hit's  all  straight. 
He  kin  see.  Them  people  Cassandry  was  expectin'  from 
Farington,  did  they  come  to-day  ?" 

"Yas,  they  come.    They're  down  to  Miz  Farwell's." 

"Well,  you  tell  doc  'at  Azalie  an*  me,  we'll  be  here  'long 
T  ^n  in  the  mawnin'."  Hoke  rode  off  under  the  winking 
stars,  for  the  clouds  after  the  long  day  of  rain  had  lifted, 
and  in  the  still  night  were  rolling  away  over  the  moun- 
tain tops. 

Aunt  Sally  slipped  quietly  back  into  the  cabin  and  softly 
closed  the  door  of  the  canvas  room,  lest  the  rustling  of 
paper  should  waken  her  charge,  for  she  meant  to  examine 
that  paper,  quite  innocently,  since  she  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  but  out  of  sheer  childish  curiosity. 

She  need  not  have  feared  waking  David,  however,  for, 
all  his  physical  discomfort  forgotten,  dominated  by  the 
supreme  happiness  that  posses^  him,  yet  wefdc  in  body 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  he  slept  profoundly  and  calmly 
on,  even  when  she  came  stealthily  and  slipped  the  paper 
beneath  his  pillow,  as  Hoke  had  requested. 


CHAPTER  XX 

IN  WHICH  THE  BISHOP  AND  HIS  WIFE  PASS  AN  EVENTFUI. 
DAY  AT  THE  FALL  PLACE 

i'^  ^**L  ¥°T'  James,"  said  Betty  Towers  as  she 
walked  at  her  husband's  side  in  the  sweft  moS  2wlv 
chmbmg  up  to  Dav  d/s  cabin  from  the  FaH  K  "I 
^^1^  almost  vexed  with  you  for  never  bringing  SThere 

"Why  — my  dear!" 
.  "Ye-,  I  do  To  think  of  all  this  loveliness  and  for 
SIX  years  you  have  been  here  many  times. Tj  never  on^ 
told  me  you  knew  a  place  hardly  two  hours  away  Le? 
trancing  as  heaven.  Even  now.  James,  if  it  hidn't  b^n 
for  Cassandra.  I  wouldn't  have  come.    \Vhy  -  ifslhe 

Ind  tL%ha"t'sTth    ^'^'^'n.^*"'  ^  -'"*^'  ^---' 
sweet  'It^    .f     \  f^'rt    9^'  something  smells  so 
sweet !    It  s    a   locust !    And    that's    a    redbird's    nofP 
There  he  is.  like  a  red  blossom  in  those  buK    There  - 
no   ther^     You  will  look  in  the  wrong  dSon   jlmeT 
and  now  he  s  gone.     You  remember  what  Da^dTwS 
wrote?    'It's  good  just  to  be  alive.'    He's   alwavs^v 
mg  that  and  now  I  understand  -  in  such  a  pfi^T'  Sis' 
Oh.  just  breathe  the  air,  James!" 

I  certainly  can't  help  doing  that  dear  "     TK«  K:„k 

•;i  don't  care.    Here  I've  lived  in  cities  all  mv  Uf^ 

to  y^Z-UrS  tT.!;?™'  "'"'  "  ha'',Tos''t"i.r4lS 
•  1  *  ,y  "''"'^  o'  all  this  gorgeous  disnlav  nt  nnt..^ 
jusUor  these  mountain  people,  L<fwhat  i  Tt  to  them  ?"" 

impiw  iXk'^Sr'"™'  ""•"  "'  ""'"«-  '•-'  -  ^o- 

.-•AS'iotTSn.sh'?"  •  *'*■'  "  ™*'""'  ■"■ 

••w!'  "^^  ™'  '  *''""■*•     I  know  the  difference  " 
W«e  htUe  woman  -    Come.    There's  that  yTu^g  man 
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getting  up  a  fever  by  fretting.  We  said  — I  said  we 
would  come  early." 

"James,  I'm  going  to  stay  up  here  and  let  you  go  to  that 
stupid  weddmg  down  in  Farington  without  me." 

"Perhaps  we  may  have  something  interesting  up  here, 
if  you'll  hurry  a  little." 

"What  is  it,  James?" 

"I  really  can't  say,  dear."  She  took  his  hand,  and  they 
walked  on. 

"Wouldn't  this  be  an  ideal  spot  to  spend  a  honeymoon  ? 
Hear  that  fall  away  down  below  us.  How  cool  it  sounds  ! 
Why  don't  you  pay  attention  to  me.''  What  are  you 
thinking  about,  James?" 

"I  am  making  a  little  poem  for  you,  dear.    Listen :  — 

"  Chatter,  chatter,  little  tongue. 
What  a  wonder  how  you're  hung ! 
Up  above  the  epiglottis. 
Tied  on  with  a  little  knot  'tis." 

"Only  geniuses  may  be  silly,  James,  but  perhaps  you 
can  t  help  it.  I  think  married  people  ought  to  establish 
the  custom  of  sabbatical  honeymoons  to  counteract  the 
divorce  habit.  Suppose  we  set  the  example,  now  we  have 
arrived  at  just  the  right  time  for  one,  and  spend  ours  here." 

"Anything  you  say,  dear." 
^  Being  an  absent-minded  man,  the  bishop  had  fallen 
in  the  way  of  saying  that,  when,  had  he  paused  to  think, 
he  would  have  admitted  that  everything  was  made  to 
bend  to  his  will  or  wish  by  the  spirited  little  being  at  his 
side.  Moreover,  being  an  absent-minded  man,  he  drew 
her  to  him  and  kissed  her.  Aunt  Sally,  watching  them 
from  the  cabin  door,  wondered  if  the  bishop  were  going 
away  on  a  journey,  to  leave  his  wife  behind,  for  why  else 
should  he  kiss  her  thus  ? 

"Will  you  sit  there  on  the  rock  and  enjoy  the  mountains 
while  I  see  how  he  is?"  said  the  bishop. 

So  they  parted  at  the  door,  and  Aunt  Sally  brought  her 
a  chair  and  stood  beside  her,  giving  her  every  detail  of  the 
affair  as  far  as  she  knew  it.  She  sat  bareheaded  in  the 
sun,  to  Sally's  amazement,  for  she  had  her  hat  in  her  lap 
and  could  have  worn  it. 
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The  wind  blew  wisps  of  her  fine  straight  hair  across  her 
pink  cheeks  and  in  her  eyes,  as  she  gazed  out  upon  the 
blue  mountains  and  hstened  to  Sally's  tale  of  "How  hit 
all  come  about.       For  Sally  went  back  into  the  family 

"i^H^^i*"*  Teasleys.  and  the  Caswdls,  and  the  Merlins. 

on3 1    K^f  "^^"l;  ll'V*''  ^^i^/  '*'''«°t  the  flight  of  time 
and  the  bishop  called  her.     Then  she  went  in  to  see  David. 

He  had  worked  his  right  hand  free  from  its  bandages 
and  was  able  to  lift  it  a  little.  She  took  it  in  hers,  and 
looked  brightly  down  at  him. 

"Why,  Doctor  Thrs  ng,  you  look  better  than  when  you 
wore  m  Farington !  Doesn't  he,  James."  Aunt  Sally 
gave  me  to  understand  you  were  nearly  dead  " 

David  laughed  happily.  "I  was,  but  I  am  very  much 
alive  now.  I  am  to  be  married,  Mrs.  Towers;  our  wed- 
ding IS  to  be  quite  camme  il  faut.  It  is  to  be  at  hieh 
noon,  and  the  ceremony  performed  by  a  bishop." 
u  1  1  T^  X  ?*"^  dropped  into  a  chair  and  looked 
helplessly  at  her  husband.  "You  haven't  your  vest- 
ments  here ! 

Mr^TtfZ^}^^  "^'  **^^^-  y?-  ^°«^'  I>octor,  from 
Mr.  Belews  telegram  we  were  led  to  expect—" 

A  death  instead  of  a  wedding?"  David  finished. 

you  were  down .?  You  never  gave  the  slightest  hint  of 
your  state  of  mind,  and  there  I  was  with  my  heart  aching 
for  Cassandra,  when  you -you  stood  ready  to  save  her 

Thlvncr  '^  «  ^Sa  S^'T^'^  '  }  «>"W  hug  you.  Doctor 
1  hryng.       Suddenly  she  turned  on  her  husband.  "James  ' 

WW  w'Sli  ^hr^^\u^  everything-  all  the  consequences  ? 
What  will  his  mother -and  the  family  over  in  England 

James  threw  up  his  hand  and  laughed. 

r>..T«o*  A^'  ^^'^^^-    ^*^^  y°"  thought  this  all  out, 
iCi.  tJ    r^ ^,'^",^"'■5  y«"  *^a°  make  them  understand 
over  there?     Won't  they  think  this  awf.dly  irregular? 
Will  they  ever  be  reconciled?    I  know  how  thev  are 
My  father  was  English."  ^  ^''^' 

"They  never  need  be  reconciled.     It's  our  affair,  and 

or'whn™  t'''"^  f  '""  '^%^^'^^  '^^'^  t«  '•^--     What  I  do. 
or  whom  I  make  my  wife,  is  nothing  to  them.     I  mav 

visit  my  mother,  of  course,  but  for  the  rest,  th^  gave  me 
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up  years  ago,  when  I  had  no  use  for  the  life  they  mapped 
out  for  me.  I  have  nothing  to  inherit  there.  It  would 
p>  to  my  older  brother,  anyway.  I  may  follow  my  own 
mclmation  —  thank  God  !  And  as  for  it's  being  irregu- 
lar—on  the  contrary  — we  are  distinguished  enough  to 
have  a  bishop  perform  the  ceremony.  That  will  be  con- 
sidered  a  great  thing  at  home  —  when  they  do  come  to 
near  of  it. 

"But  it  is  very  sudden,  Doctor;  I  suppose  that's  why 
I  said  irregular.  Betty  Towers  paused  a  moment  with 
a  little  frown,  then  laughed  outright.  "Does  Cassandra 
know  she  is  to  be  married  to-day  ?  " 

"She  learned  the  fact  yesterday  —  incidentally  —  bless 
ner!  and  her  only  objection  was  a  most  feminine  one. 
bUe  had  no  proper  dress.  She  said  she  was  wearing  her 
best  when  she  found  me  and  — but  — I  told  her  the 
trousseau  was  to  come  later." 

Betty  rose  with  impulsive  importance.  "Well,  James 
we  ve  so  little  time.  I  must  go  and  help  her  prepare. 
And  you U  rest  now,  won't  you,  Doctor?  You  stay  up 
here  with  him,  James,  and  I'll  find  some  way  of  sendine 
your  thmgs  up."  * 

"Thar's  Hoyle;  he  kin  he'p  a  heap.  He  kin  ride  the 
naule  an  tote  anything  ye  like;  and  Marthy,  I  reckon  ye 

'/o  u  "?  ^'"^  °^  ™y  ^^^^^  ~  ^^^'^  ^^^^  at  her  place," 
said  Sally,  who  had  been  standing  in  the  doorway,  keenly 
interested.  "^ 

When  they  were  alone  she  said  to  David :  "Hit's  a 
r^r***^-*^^  W  o'  doin'  things  —  gitt'n  married  in  bed, 
but  If  Bishop  Towahs  do  hit,  hit  sure  must  be  all  right  — 
leastways  Cassandry'U  think  so." 

David  took  the  superintendence  of  the  arrangement 
of  his  cabin  upon  himself,  and  Hoke  Belew,  with  the 
bishop  s  aid,  carried  out  his  directions.  One  side  of  his 
canvas  room  was  rolled  to  the  top,  leaving  the  place  open 
to  the  hills  and  the  beauty  without.  His  bed  was  placed 
so  that  he  might  face  the  open  space,  and  that  Cassandra 
could  kneel  at  his  right  side.  His  writing-table,  draped 
with  a  white  c  oth  and  covered  with  green  hemlock  J)oughs, 
formed  the  altar.  It  was  all  very  quickly  and  simply 
done,  and  then  David  lay  quiet,  with  closed  eyes,  listening 
to  his  musicians  in  the  tree-tops,  fluting  their  own  glad- 
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ness,  while  Hoke  Belew  went  down  below,  and  the  bishop 
sat  out  on  the  rock  and  meditated. 

Cassandra  came  up  to  the  cabin  alone  and  sat  with 
David,  whJe  the  bishop  donned  his  priestly  vestments, 
and  the  weddmg  procession  wo"nd  slowly  up  the  trail 
from  the  Fall  Place,  decorously  and  gravely,  clad  in  their 
best.  Azalea  and  Betty  came,  side  by  side,  the  mother  rode 
Sally  8  speckled  white  horse,  and  little  Hoyle  ran  on 
ahead;  Hoke  carried  his  baby  in  his  arms.  Behind  them 
all  rode  U.  Jerry  Carew,  full  of  the  liveliest  interest 
and  curiosity. 

Said  David :  "This  is  May-day.  I  know  what  they're 
doing  at  home  now,  if  the  weather  will  Jet  them.  They're 
haying  gay  times  with  out-of-door  f^tes.  The  country 
girls  are  wearing  their  prettiest  gowns,  and  the  men  are 
wearing  spngs  of  May  in  their  buttonholes.  Where  did 
you  get  your  roses  ?  " 

''Azalie  brought  them." 

"And  who  put  them  in  your  hair?" 

DavW?"  '^'^^^  ^'^  *^**-    ^°  y**"  ^*e  me  tJiis  way, 

!!  J°H  ^^  ^^^  loveliest  being  my  eyes  ever  rested  on." 
This  wa^  my  best  dress  last  year.     I  did  it  up  and 
mended  It  this  morning.    It's  home-woven  like  the  one  I 
—  hke  the  other  one  you  said  you  liked." 

David  smiled,  looking  up  into  the  gray  eyes  with  the 
green  lights  and  blue  depths  in  them.  How  serene  and 
poised  her  manner  was,  on  the  verge  of  the  momentous 
step  she  was  about  to  take,  while  his  own  heart  was  beat- 
ing high.  He  wondered  if  she  really  comprehended  the 
change  it  was  to  make  in  her  life,  that  she  showed  no  appre- 
hension or  fear. 

"Cassandra,  do  you  realize  that  in  fifteen  minutes  you 
will  be  my  wife  f  It  will  be  a  great  change  for  you,  dearest, 
in  spite  of  all  I  can  do,  you  may  be  sad  sometimes,  and  I 
may  ask  of  you  things  you  don't  want  to  do." 

I  ve  been  sad  already  in  my  life,  and  done  things  I 
didn  t  want  to  do.  I  don't  guess  you  could  change  that  — 
only  God  could." 

1,  "i^i  ^**"  1°°'  ^^^  ^"  ^^  *east  disturbed ?  Your 
heart  doesnt  beat  any  harder  nor  your  breath  come 
quicker?    TeU  me  how  you  feel." 
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She  smiled  and  drew  a  long  breath.    "  I  don't  know  how 
It  w.    Everything  w  nght  peaceful  and  sweet  ouLdtie  — 
♦  V''^  "»<*  tl»e  *»»  1?  and  alfthe  birds  -  even  the  wind  is 
still  in  the  trees,  like  eveiything  was  waiting  for  sotr 
thing  good  to  happen."  * 

"In  your  heart  it  is  sweet  and  peaceful,  too,  and  waiting 
for  something  good  to  happen ?'^  ** 

"Yes.  David." 

A^i^'t^U'^''^ ^n  '1^"'^^  ^  '*"  y°"'"  *»«  '^'^'  drawing  her 
down  to  him.     "God  make  me  worthy  of  you." 

Then  the  bishop  entered,  and  the  little  procession  fol- 
lowed,  and  gathered  about  while  the  solemn  words  of  the 
service  were  uttered.  Cassandra  knelt  at  David's  side. 
as  together  they  partook  of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  with 
the  worn  circlet  of  gold  which  had  been  tied  to  her  father's 
mtle  Greek  books,  thev  were  pronounced  man  and  wife. 
Ihen,  nsing  from  her  knees,  she  bent  and  kissed  David, 
the  long  first  kiss  of  the  wedded  pair,  and  turned  her 
gravely  happy  face  to  the  bishop,  who  admitted  to  Betty 
afterward  that  he  had  never  kissed  a  bride,  other  than  his 
own,  with  such  unalloyed  satisfaction. 

It  was  aU  over  quickly,  and  Cassandra  was  standing  in 
a  new  world.  Her  eyes  shone  with  the  love-light  no 
longer  held  back  and  veiled.    She  accompanied  them  all 

vJ%jf  *"**  P?*^^  ^^^  *^«n»'  even  her  mother  and 
little  Hoyle,  as  a  hostess  parting  from  her  guests.  She 
would  not  allow  any  one  to  stay  behind,  for  the  wedding 
feast  had  been  spread  m  her  mother's  house,  and  thither 

.i'^J^P.**'^  ^  ®^*'  *"^  ^^^  everything  over. 
Mother  felt  right  bad  to  leave  us  alone.  She  meant 
to  bring  everything  up  and  all  eat  together  here,  but  I 
thought  It  would  be  better,  just  we  two,  and  me  to  set 
things  out  for  you.  Lie  quiet  and  close  your  eyes,  David, 
and  make  out  like  you  are  sleeping  while  I  do  it  " 

With  perfect  contentment  he  obeyed,  and  lay  watching 
her  through  half-closed  lids.  It  was  always  the  same 
vision  bhe  moved  between  him  and  a  halo  of  light  that 
seemed  to  be  a  part  of  her  and  to  go  with  her,  now  at  his 
bedside,  now  bending  before  the  fireplace.  At  last  the 
small  pine  table,  which  had  served  as  an  altar,  was  set 
with  their  first  meal.    The  home  was  established. 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  on  the  feast  she  had  set 
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before  him.  The  pink  rose  was  still  in  her  hair,  and  one 
at  her  throatf  and  two  perfect  ones  were  in  a  glass  near  his 
plate.  The  table  was  drawn  close  to  his  bedside,  and 
atrawbernes  were  upon  it,  and  a  glass  pitcher  of  cream. 
1  here  were  white  beaten  biscuit,  and  tea  — as  he  had 
made  it  for  her  so  long  ago  on  her  first  and  only  visit 
to  his  cabm  when  he  was  at  home,  so  she  had  made  it 
for  him   now.     There   were  chicken   and  green  peas, 

..  ".??^  quickly  everything  has  happened  !    How  perfect 
It  all  IS  !    How  did  you  get  all  these  things  together  ?  " 

ho  she  told  him  where  everything  came  from.  "  Mother 
churned  the  butter  to  have  it  right  fresh,  Ari  she  left  it 
without  salt  for  you,  like  you  said  you  used  to  have  it  in 
Jingland.  Uncle  Jerry  brought  the  peas  from  his  garden, 
and  he  shelled  them  himself.  I  made  the  biscuit  this 
morning,  and  Aunt  Sally  fried  the  chicken  when  she  came 
down,  and  Azahe  prepared  the  peas,  and  we  kept  them  all 
hot  in  Uie  fireplace,  theirs  down  there,  and  ours  up  here." 
Cassandra  laughed  merrily.  "I  reckon  it  looked  funny. 
Every  one  earned  something  when  they  came  up.  Hoyle 
had  the  peas  m  a  tin  pail,  and  mother  rode  Aunt  Sally's 
bpeckle  and  carried  the  biscuit  in  a  pan  on  front.  Shut 
your  eyes  and  you  can  see  them  come  that  way,  David, 
while  I  sit  here  with  you,  talking  and  feeling  that  happy. 
l>on  t  try  to  use  your  right  hand  that  way ;  I  can  see  it 
hurts  you.  Let  me  go  on  feeding  you  like  I  am.  Don't 
I  do  It  right  ?  ' 

"Perfectly,  but  I  want  you  to  bring  that  cushion  over 
here  and  put  it  under  my  pillow  so  you  won't  have  to  lift 
my  head.    That's  right.    Now  I  want  to  see  you   eat. 

",  *^?^  Lf^^  ™^  *"^  yourself  at  the  same  time.  You 
won  t  ?    Then  we'll  take  it  turn  about." 

tJl^°^  ?*^i^  ^°"  managed  these  days  ?  Did  Aunt  Sally 
feed  you  ?  Oh,  I  don't  believe  you  ate  anything.  You 
couldn't,  could  you?"  j        e        "u 

She  spoke  so  sadly,  he  laughed.  "It's  a  lucky  thing 
you  sent  for  the  bishop  instead  of  the  doctor,  or  I  would 
have  had  no  wife  and  would  have  starved  to  death  I 
couldn't  have  survived  another  day." 

Again  she  laughed  out,  as  she  seemed  so  suddenly  to  have 
learned  to  do.     "And  I  would  have  stayed  away  and  let 
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J[S"„!5ryt,*^*^S'  You  must  open  your  mouth.  David, 
and  not  tiy  to  talk  now. 

..^'^h  "*!'  ***!**■  *"?"«•»;,  We've  a  thousand  things  to 
■ay  and  plans  to  make.    You  eat  while  I  Ulk.    When  I 

She  should  not  be  left  alone."  Cassandra  paled  a  little. 
He  was  watchmg  her  face.  "You  will  be  stiying  up  here 
with  me,  you  know,  all  the  time."  K  up  nere 

.  "Yes --I  know."  Her  throat  seemed  to  tighten,  and 
she  looked  off  toward  the  hills,  as  her  way  was 

Don  t  you  like  the  thought  of  staying  up  here  with  me  ? 

Make  your  confession,  dearest  one."    fie  drew  her  down 

to  look  m  his  eyes.    "It's  done.    We  are  man  and  wife." 

Her  eyes  swam  with  tears,  but  her  lips  smiled.    "I  do. 

i«ff  Tt°*  *?  ******  '^^,y.9'i'  -^W  **»^  ^ay  before  me  now 
looks  like  a  long  path  of  light  -  like  what  I  have  dreamed 
sometimes  when  the  moon  shines  long  down  the  mists  at 
ni  n«f  ^S^V"*'  P.i«*  ~  I  can't  quite  see  -  is  it  shadow 
there  alone  "^  thought  of  mother  down 

She  spoke  dreamily  and  with  the  same  look  of  seeing 
things  beyond,  except  that  now  she  fixed  her  eyes,  not  on 
the  mountain  top,  but  on  his  own. 

wJ7«i*i!°  'Py  .fye%yo"  ^^e  the  long  path  of  light  ?  Are 
we  together  in  it  ?  I  see  you  always  with  the  light  about 
you.  J  saw  you  so  first  in  your  own  home  before  the  blaz- 
ing fire  — such  a  hearth  fire  as  I  had  never  seen  before. 
You  have  appeared  to  me  in  my  dreams  with  light  about 
you  ever  since,  and  m  my  visions  when  I  have  been  riding 
over  these  hUls  alone.    What  are  you  seeing  now  ?" 

.««„%*"  rV  Y^»  '?®  *****  fi"*  *'™e,  there  in  the 
lu     \.»^  ^  ' ''  b"*  y^"""  way  was  strong,  and  I 
***?#*  -..*"  **  oncC'  »n  a  flash  -  like  it  came  from  -'' 
Oro  on. 

vn!!-'^^il?Tu''^°'  my  father:  'One  will  come  for 
you.  She  hid  her  face  in  his  bosom,  and  her  words  came 
smothered  and  brokenly,  "All  the  ride  home  I  put  them 
away,  but  they  would  come  back,  his  words:  'On  the 
mountain  top,  one  will  come  for  you ' ;  but  we  were  in  such 
trouble  —  I  thought  It  was  just  the  thought  of  ray  father. 
It  s  always  strongest  when  trouble  comes,  like  he  would 
comfort  me. 
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••Don't  you  have  it  aim  when  happincM  comes  to  you. 
as  on  this  morning  while  v*?  waited  t(^ther  ?" 

"No  great  happiness  like  this  ever  came  before.  I  have 
been  glad,  hke  when  mother  said  I  might  go  to  Parington 
to  school ;  and  m  iicn  I  knelt  and  was  confirmed,  I  was 
glad  then.  The  first  gladness  I  can  remember  was  when 
my  father  used  to  carry  me  in  his  arms  up  ai  >*  down  his 
path  and  repeat  strange  poetry  to  me.  Wh  .n  you  are 
well,  we  will  go  there,  won't  ^e?" 

"Yes,  dearest ;  but  didn't  the  remembrance  come  to  you 
just  now.  when  you  saw  the  long  path  of  light  before  us  ?" 
I  think  no.  David.  I'm  afraid  I  forgot  every  one  but 
you  then,  when  you  asked  would  I  like  to  bide  here  with 
you;  and  the  long  path  of  Ugh*  was  our  love  — for  it 
reaches  up  to  heaven,  doesn't  it,  David?" 

"It  reaches  to  heaven.  Cassandra." 

Then  they  were  silent,  for  there  was  no  more  to  say. 
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IN  WHICH  THE  SUaOCEB  PASBKB 

MiMUMMCR  arrived,  and  David,  healed  of  hi*  woimJ. 
pronounced  himaelf  u  "strong  a^  a  cS:Ster  "  mlS 
£e  meant  hv  that  Hoyle  could  InTy  inj^tt  a-d.^tJ 
muri  pondering,  decided  that  his  strength  was  now  *™ 
great  datshould  he  desire  to  do  so.  he^Sd  lelj  iXth^ 
•"•^'^i""*  disUnces  after  the  manner  of  Sts 

You  reckon  you  could  jump  as  fer  in  one  jump  now 
as  from  here  to  t'other  side  the  water  trough  yaX?- 

"No  fZ  t^'  V  *»»«y.f*t  on  the  porch  steps  together. 
,  No,  I  don  t  reckon  so."  said  DavS,  laughing. 

loom'^telTuVpT^  '"'  '"^  '^^^  *^^""  ""^  ^'^ 
"I  don't  reckon  so.** 

"Be  sensible,  honey  son.  You  mustn't  'low  him  to 
"  J5  '??^  questions,  Doctah.  You  knows  they  hain't 
noj^  km  do  such  as  that,  Hoyle."  called  his  mStL  fiL 

HoyW""  ^"^  ***^*  *°  ^  ^^'    ^**  "  »''  ^"^'^  ' 

aZi^tt?^  r"  *^"'?'  S"'  '**  y°"  ^"  «««in*  strong  as 
one  o  these  here  cricket  bugs,  an'  I  had  one  t'other  day ; 
he  could  mmp  as  fer  as  cl'ar  acrost  the  po'ch  -  and  he 

i7  broSh  n  ' -^.'"'^  !r^ -  ^'  ^«««  '«  •*  ''^^'  I  thought 
If  brothah  David  was  that  strong,  he  could  jump  a  heap." 

from'^yjl  t^  comforted  Hoyle  for  the  loss  of  Cassand  a 
&  J»*»™lby  explaining  that  they  were  now  become 
brothers  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  aid  in  order  to  giVe 
small  XnT  ^,PP^'«b'«  significance,  he  had  taken  the 
iTmlatrdVtt  bXn""'  '"^  *"^*^'  ^^'"^  *°  ^^""^ 

BaTfe^.^n'Il T^Tk  T'  ""^"  *>?  "«^*  ^*y'  «nd  Doctor 
Hart lett  and  David  had  examined  him  all  over  at  the  old 

Eteif  °®"!i"?^  *JI?"".  *^'«*  «°^«  '"to  a  liUle^S 
by  themselves  and  stayed  a  long  time,  leaving  him  outside. 
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Then,  to  compensate  for  luch  gross  neglect,  David  had 
taken  him  to  a  clothing  store  and  bought  him  a  complete 
suit  of  store  cipthmg,  very  neat  and  pretty.  Hoyle  would 
have  been  m  the  seventh  heaven  ov  .jr  all  this,  were  it  not. 
alas!  that  there  the  chila  for  the  first  time  in  hU  life 
looked  mto  a  mirror  that  revealed  him  to  himself  from  head 
to  foot,  little  wry  neck,  hunched  back  and  all. 

David,  not  realixing  this  was  a  revelation  to  the  little 
man,  wondered,  as  they  walked  away,  that  all  his  enthu- 
siasm and  exuberance  of  spirits  had  left  him,  and  that  he 
walked  at  his  side  wearily  and  sadly  silent.  His  pathetic 
little  legs  spindled  down  from  the  smart  new  trousers, 
and  his  hands  dangled  weakly  from  his  thin  wrists,  albeit 
his  fingers  clung  tightly  to  his  toy  balloon. 

"We're  going  back  to  the  bishop's  now,  and  we'll  have 
a  good  dinner,  and  then  you'll  have  a  whole  hour  to 
play  with  Dorothy  before  we  leave  for  home,"  said  David, 
cheenngly .  The  child  made  no  response  other  than  to  slip 
his  hand  into  David's.  "What  are  you  thinking  about, 
brother  Hoyle  ? 

"Jest  nothin'.    I  war  a-wondcrin*." 

"Oh,  there  is  a  difference?  What  were  you  wonder- 
mgr 

"Maw  told  me  if  you  war  that  good  to  take  me  to  a 
circus,  I  mustn  t  bothah  you  with  a  heap  o'  questions  'at 
wa  n  t  no  good." 

['That's  all  right.    I'm  questioning  you  now." 
What  war  you  an'  that  old  man  feelin*  me  all  ovah  for  ? 
V»ar  you  t^in'  to  make  out  hu'  come  my  hade  is  sot  like 
this-a-way  ?    Reckon  you  r'aly  could  set  hit  straight  an' 
get  this  'er  lump  off 'n  my  back  ?  " 

"Don't  worry  about  your  head  and  your  back.    You 
have  a  very  good  head.    That's  more  than  some  can  say." 

♦K  ♦  i"p^ .  ,  ^^  "^"^  °*^*^  ^y  "^^e  I  be.    You  reckon 
*^?.U,     P""''  ^^^  thought  I  war  quare?" 
"What  little  giri?" 

"Mrs    Towahs's  li'l' giri.     She  said  'turn  roun','  an* 
when  I  done  hit,  she  said  'turn  roun'  agin.'    Then  she  said. 
Whyn't  you  hoi'  your  hade  like  I  do  ? ' " 


"What  did  you  say?" 
,   "Didn't  say  nothin.' 
her  head  like  I  did  ? 


Jes'  axed  her  whyn't  she  hoi* 
an'  she  said,  'Don't  want  to.*     So 
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I  said,  'Don't  want  to.'  '*  He  twisted  his  head  about  to 
look  up  in  David's  face,  and  his  lips  smiled,  but  in  his 
eyes  was  a  suspicion  of  tears.  His  heart  heavy  for  the 
child,  David  praised  him  for  a  brave  little  chap,  comforting 
him  as  best  he  could. 

"You  reckon  she'd  like  me  if  I  war  to  give  her  this  here 
balloon  ?  " 

"No,  you  take  that  home  to  sister.  The  little  girl 
can  get  one  when  the  circus  comes  again."  But  after 
dinner,  David  did  not  send  Hoyleoff  to  play  the  hour  with 
Dorothy.  He  took  her  on  his  knee  and  entertained  them 
both  with  tales  and  mimicry  until  he  had  them  in  gales  of 
laughter,  and  for  the  time  being  Hoyle  forgot  his  troubles. 

As  the  days  passed,  David  became  more  and  more  inter- 
ested in  his  patch  of  ground  and  the  growing  things  in  his 
garden.  Never  had  he  labored  with  his  hands  in  this 
fashion,  and  each  night  he  lay  down  to  sleep  physically 
weary,  in  content)tient  of  spirit.  Steadily  he  progressed 
toward  the  desired  goal  of  health.  In  his  young  wife,  also, 
he  found  a  rich  satisfaction,  watching  her  unfold  and 
blossom  into  the  gracious  wifehood  and  ladyhood  he  had 
dreamed  of  for  her. 

Together  they  used  to  stroll  to  the  little  farm,  where 
she  told  him  all  she  knew  about  the  crops — what  was  best 
for  the  animals,  and  what  would  be  ne^ed  for  themselves. 
Long  before  David  was  able  to  oversee  the  work  himself, 
she  had  set  Elwine  Timms  to  sowing  cow-peas  and  planting 
corn. 

"Behold  your  heritage !"  David  said  to  her  one  morn- 
ing, as  they  strolled  thus  among  the  thrifty  greenness  and 
patches  of  vetch  where  the  cow  was  contentedly  feeding. 
He  laughed  joyously  and  drew  his  wife's  arm  through  his. 
She  looked  up  at  him  wistfully.  He  thought  she  sighed, 
and  bent  his  head  to  listen.  "What  was  that  little 
sound .' " 

"I  was  only  thinking." 

"We'll  sit  here  where  we  sat  that  morning  when  we  both 
put  our  hands  to  the  plough,  and  you  tell  me  what  you  were 
thinking." 

"I  ought  not  to  stop  now,  David.  I've  left  all  for 
mother  to  do.  I  was  that  busy  at  the  cabin  I  didn't  get 
down  to  her  this  morning." 
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♦u,!!^"*"  can't  keep  two  homes  going  with  only  your  own 
two  dear  hands   Cassandra.     It  must  be  stopM      WU 

Sfi.^"^r^  *^  ^T  r^^  y«"^  ™«th«r  and  lake  your 
p^.  She  gave  a  little  gasp,  then  sat  silently,  her  handl 
^pped  passively  in  her  lap.  and  he  thought  she  seLmed 
aad.  He  took  her  face  h.'^.^n  hfs  hands  and  m^Ter 
bok  mto  his  eyes.  "D<  a  t  be  w.nic  i  sweetheart  well 
make  a  few  changes.     \  .n'ro  mine  m  w,  you  know -not 

^uul       y^'^'^^f  ™e  to  become  an  invalid  again  so  you 
could  keep  on  in  the  way  you  began  ?  "  ^ 

.l,n.^J!;'/      •r*'"*.'"™^*''"^''   I    think    what    if   you 

»?.    1'       /iT      ^^'^t  you  to  need  me  — David'"    It 
was  almost  like  a  cry  for  help,  as  she  said  it.  ' 

fearSr?"  fe^   '"  ^'T  '    ^*l**  ^'^  ^^^^  tanking  and 
fearing  ?    Can  t  you  understand  ?    You  are  mine  now  to 

fcart     W  '  ^"^  '^^'^  "°^  ¥^  ^^'y  °«^r  and  dearTm^ 
heart.     We  are  no  more  twain,  we  are  one."  ^ 

Yes,  but -but -David.  I-I  want  you  to  need 
me.  she  sobbed,  and  he  knew  some  thought  was  stirrf^ 
Ztf'  bl  ^^•"'!.  '^'  "'^"'^  "«*  y«t  put  into  rrds  "nf 

XrLtr  ?e  ou^t  \T^  ^T'  ''^P'^'r^  eertabplan: 
tkl  w  11  Di         P"*    "***  execution,  so  that  her  duties  at 

t:  at4^^;7thirm.'""^''  ^^  ^"  ^"^  "^"^  ^^  -^  *^- 

A  daughter  of  her  Uncle  Cotton,  who  had  gone  down 

hitd'DrvfdlTh'e  k\T^''^  '-^^-  --  -'^^  '^^  -5 
He^bfinf^r'"^  T"^^  ^^^"^^^  '"  ^"^  ^bo"t  his  cabin, 
ne  could  not  bear  to  see  his  young  wife  bendine  at  thp 

One  evening,  -  taey  had  eaten  their  supper  out  under 
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the  trees,  — she  proposed  they  should  walk  up  to  her 
father  s  path,  as  she  called  the  spot  toward  which  she  so 
often  lifted  her  eyes,  and  David  was  well  pleased  to  go 
with  her.  As  they  set  out,  she  asked  him  to  wait  a  moment 
while  she  went  back  for  something,  and  quickly  returned, 
bringing  his  flute. 

u-  V7®.  ^'^^^^  wished  father  could  have  heard  you  play  on 
this,    she  said,  as  he  took  it  from  her  hand. 

They  crossed  the  little  river  that  tumbled  and  rushed 
among  great  moss-covered  boulders  on  its  way  to  the  fall, 
and  followed  its  wayward  course  toward  its  head,  where 
the  way  was  untrodden  and  wild,  as  if  no  human  foot  had 
ever  climbed  along  its  banks.  After  a  little  they  turned 
off  toward  a  tremendous  rock  of  solid  granite  that  had  been 
cleft  smoothly  in  twain  by  some  gigantic  force  of  nature, 
and,  walking  between  the  towering  walls  of  stone,  came 
out  on  the  farther  side  upon  a  small  level  space,  where 
immense  ferns  and  flags  grew  thickly  in  the  rich  soil,  held 
in  place  and  kept  damp  by  the  great  cool  masses  of  stone. 

I  yb*^^  *^'*  ''"'^  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^"  ^^^  steeply,  and  Cassandra 
led  him  to  a  narrow  opening  in  the  dense  shrubbery  sur- 
rounding the  spot  from  which  a  beaten  path  wound  up- 
ward, overarched  with  thickly  interlacing  branches  of 
birch  wood  and  hemlocks.  Along  this  winding  trail  they 
climbed,  until  they  reached  a  cluster  of  enormous  cedars 
which  made  the  dark  place  on  the  mountain  Cassandra 
had  pointed  out  to  him  from  below.  Here  the  path  wid- 
ened so  they  could  walk  side  by  side,  and  continued  along 
a  level  line  at  the  foot  of  the  dark  mass  of  trees. 
V  "^^^'■^/^^ther  used  to  walk  up  and  down  reading  in  his 
little  books ;  seems  like  I  can  hear  his  voice  now.  Some- 
tinies  he  would  look  off  over  the  valley  below  us  there 
and  repeat  parts  by  heart.  Isn't  it  beautiful  here, 
David.'' 

"Heavenly  beautiful !" 

"I'm  glad  we  never  came  here  before." 

"Why,  dearest?" 

"Because."  She  hesitated  with  parted  lips,  and  cheeks 
flushed  from  the  climb.  David  stood  with  bared  head. 
He  felt  as  if  he  were  in  a  cathedral. 

•[And  why  because.?"  he  asked  again. 

"For  now  we  bring  just  happiness  with  us.    We're  not 
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l?th",^  or  pondering  about  anything.  No  sorrow  comes 
witn  us.  In  oil  hearts  we  are  sure  —  sure  — "  She 
paused  again  and  hfted  her  eyes  to  his. 

this^r  ?  "*^  *"  '^  "^^*  ^''^"  "^^  "^'""^  *"*  ^"^^  °^^®'" — 

"Yes,   sure!    Oh,   David,   sure  — sure!"    She  threw 

her  arms  about  his  neck  and  drew  his  face  down  ioh7Z 

It  s  even  a  greater  happiness  than  when  he  used  to  carir 

Sffa'awlyT'  *''"•  ^^^"'^  ""  ^'^^  "^^  -  "t^ 
Thus,  sometimes  she  would  throw  off  all  the  habitual 

tTe'nVr-^  her  "lanner  and  open  her  heart  to  him!foSo^"ng 
"Now  XT  i  l^'  "^^"."^  ,*«  *^^'^  «'°"°"«  ^velation* 

did  that  first  time  when  I  learned  who  made  the  music  that 

thought  must  be  the  'Voices,'  that  time  I  climbS  up  to 

They  sat  under  the  great  cedars  on  a  bank  of  moss  and 
David  took  the  flute  from  her  hand,  smiling  a.s  hnSught 

fauiif  andTt*  Sl^"  ^"^  f  "^  ^^'^^'^'  bloL3g 
laurel  and  watched  her  as  she  moved  about  his  cabin 

the  day  before  his  hurt,  and  how  she  had  kissed  it.  ' 

«.«tLT  1,  i'*  ¥.'^,  ^^^  *h''"  She  bent  forward  and 
rj^i  A  ^!^^  ?u"  ^''  ^"^-  She  had  a  way  of  putting  her 
two  hands  together  r  Mid  is  taught  to  hold  S  in 

I'Ta  ^  K-i  P'r  "•«.  *^'  ^«^th  her  cheek ;   and  so  she 

waited  while  David  pa,    ...  his  hand  on  her  hair,  and  his 

ZstT-a'^:r  "^  ^"'!?Pi^  ^^''^  '^^y  melted  into 
blue  s^n  thrZlT"''  ""^"'^^'"8  i'"«  of  the  faintest 
ome,  seen  through  the  arching  branches  above,  and  the 
swaying  hemlocks  on  either  side,  and  over  the  tops  of  a 

H^lldrn^T^f  P'T  '^"^  ^t:^:^"""^  tr^sXn'elth 
mem,  aJI  down  the  ong  slope  up  which  they  had  climbed 

Thus  they  waited,  until  she  lifted  her  head  and  CSd 

into  his  eyes  questionir       .     He  bent  forward  and  Wssed 

her  hps  and  then  lifted  the  flute  to  his  own  -  hut  agllu 

;;What  are  you  thinking  now,  David  ?"  she  asked 
ho  you  really  thought  it  was  the  '  Voices '  ?    What  was 
their  message.  Cassandra  ? "  ^     **  nat  was 

anH  J*?'!"'*  "^K^'*  **"t  then-  but  I  thought  of  this  place 
and  of  father,  and  it  was  all  at  once  like  as  if  he  woSS 
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make  me  know  something,  and  I  prayed  God  would  he 
lead  me  to  understand  was  it  a  message  or  not.  So  that 
was  the  way  I  kept  on  following  —  until  I — " 

"You  came  to  me,  dear?" 

•'Yes." 

•'And  what  did  you  think  the  interpretation  was  then  ?" 
Yes,  it  was  you  — you,  David.    It  was  love  — and 
hope  —  and  gladness  —  everything,  everything  —  " 
"Goon." 

"Everything  good  and  beautiful  —  but  —  sometimes  it 
comes  again — " 

"What  comes?" 

"Play,  David,  play.  I'll  tell  you  another  time  in  an- 
other place,  not  here.     No,  no." 

So  he  played  for  her  until  the  dusk  deepened  around 
and  below  them,  and  they  h^d  to  make  their  way  back 
stumblingly.  When  they  came  to  the  wild,  untrodden 
bank  of  the  little  river,  David  resigned  the  choosing  of  their 
path  entirely  to  her  and  followed  close,  holding  her  hand 
where  she  led.  When  at  last  they  reached  their  cabin, 
they  did  not  light  candles,  but  sat  long  in  the  doorway 
conversing  on  the  deep  things  of  their  souls. 

It  still  seemed  to  David  as  if  she  held  something  back 
from  him,  and  now  he  begged  her  for  a  more  perfect  self- 
revealing. 

"It  is  no  longer  as  if  we  were  separate,  dearest;  can't 
you  remember  and  feel  that  we  are  one  ?" 

"In  a  way  I  do.     It  is  very  sweet." 

"You  say  in  a  way.    In  what  way?" 

•'Why,  David?" 

"I  want  your  point  of  view." 

"I  see.  We're  not  really  one  until  we  see  from  each 
other's  hilltop,  are  we  ?  " 

"No,  and  you  never  take  me  into  the  secret  places  of 
your  heart  and  let  me  look  off  from  your  own  hilltop." 

"Didn't  I  this  very  evening,  David  ?" 

"We  stood  on  the  same  spot  of  earth  and  looked  off  on 
the  same  distance,  yet  in  my  soul  I  know  I  did  not  see  what 
you  saw." 

"Pictures  come  to  me  very  suddenly  and  just  float  by, 
hardly  understood  by  myself.  I  didn't  want  you  to  see 
all  I  saw,  David.     I  don't  know  how  comes  it,  but  all  the 
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tone,  even  in  the  midst  of  our  great  gladness  —  right  when 
It  is  most  beautiful  —  far  before  me,  right  across  our  way, 
IS  a  place  that  is  dim.  It  seems  'most  like  the  shadows 
that  fall  on  the  hills  when  those  great  piles  of  clouds  pass 
through  the  sky,  when  it  is  deep  blue  all  around  them  and 
the  sun  shines  everywhere  else." 

"Your  soul  is  still  an  undiscovered  country  to  me. 
Cassandra. 

"I  should  think  you'd  Uke  that.  Don't  men  love  to 
go  discovenng?  And  if  you  could  get  into  the  secret 
chambers,  as  you  call  them,  you  wouldn't  find  much. 
Then  you  d  be  sorry." 

"Cassandra,  what  are  you  covering  and  holding  back  ?' 

•I  don't  know,  David.  It's  like  it  was  when  I  coulHn't 
understand  the  message  of  the  'Voices' !  When  it  comes 
clear  and  strong,  I'll  tell  you." 

"Then  there  is  somethins  ?  " 

"Yes." 

With  a  little  sigh,  she  rose  and  entered  the  cabin.  He 
Mt  in  silence  as  she  had  left  him,  but  soon  she  returned. 
tJtanding  behind  him  in  the  darkness,  she  put  her  inter- 
laced fingers  under  his  chin  and  drew  his  face  backward 

«ir      .^"^^  *^  ^*»  ^^'*^  i^  the  dusk,  beneath  :  er  eyes 

^^  You  have  come  back  to  explain  ?  " 
^  "  If  I  can,  David.  It's  hard  for  me  to  put  in  words  what 
M  so  dim  -  what  I  see.  It's  all  just  love  for  you,  David. 
Ihe  love  burns  and  blazes  up  in  me  like  the  fire  when  it's 
fiercest  on  the  hearth,  when  the  day  is  cold  outside. 
You  ve  seen  it  so.  In  the  little  books  my  father  used  to 
read,  there  was  a  tale  of  a  woman  who  had  my  name. 
bbe  foretold  the  sorrows  to  come.  Perhaps  she  saw  as  I 
see  things  m  the  dim  pictures,  only  more  cleariy,  and 
wisdom  was  given  her  to  interpret  them. 

.Often  and  often  I've  felt  that  in  me  — that  strange 
seeing  and  knowing  before,  and  I  don't  like  it.  Only 
vZi  IT?^  T^  ^^'  glad -when  it  led  me  to  you  and 
*rale  that  terrible  moment.  But  it  wasn't  a  picture  that 
time;  It  was  a  feehng  that  pulled  me  and  made  me  go. 
I  would  have  gone  that  time  if  I  had  died  for  it  " 
He  took  her  two  hands  and  covered  them  with  kisses. 

of '^  Lt  is  gclJdT-     "^  "^^^  ^""  ^°"  ^''"  "^  P"^^'^^^ 
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But  I  don  t  want  to  be  always  seeing  the  shadows  and 
foreboding.  I  want  to  be  all  happy  —  happy  —  the 
way  you  are." 

"I  believe  you  are  one  of  the  blessed  ones  of  God  who 
have  I  the  gift ' ;  but  you  are  right  to  feel  as  you  do.  Your 
life  will  be  more  normal  and  wholesome  not  to  try  to  probe 
into  the  future.  i'U  not  attempt  to  take  my  coarser  hu- 
manity into  your  holy  places,  dear." 

He  led  her  into  their  canvas  sleeping  chamber,  and  there 
she  was  soon  calmly  slumbering  at  his  side;  but  he  lay 
long  pondering  and  trying  to  see  his  way  out  of  a  certain 
dilemma  of  unrest  that  had  been  creeping  into  his  veins 
and  prodding  him  forward  ever  since  his  reestablished 
health  had  become  an  assured  fact.  He  recognized  it 
as  no  more  than  the  proper  impulse  of  his  manhood  not 
to  stagnate  and  slumbe.  in  a  lotus  dream,  even  as  delicious 
a  dream  as  this.  Ah,  it  was  inevitable.  His  world  must 
become  her  world. 

Herein  lay  the  dilemma.  This  unsullied,  beautiful 
bemg  must  enter  that  sordid  old  world,  that  had  so  pressed 
upon  him  and  broken  him  down.  This  idyl  might  go  on 
for  perhaps  a  year  longer  —  but  not  for  always  —  not  for 
always. 

He  slept  at  last,  and  dreamed  that  they  were  being  driven 
along  a  dark,  cold  river,  wide  and  swift ;  that  they  had 
entered  it  where  it  was  only  a  narrow,  rushing  stream, 
sparkling  and  tumbling  over  rocks,  and  winding  in  intricate 
turnings  on  itself;  that  they  had  laughed  as  they  followed 
it,  plashing  among  the  stones  where  she  led  him  by  the 
hand,  until  it  grew  wider  and  deeper  and  colder,  and  they 
were  lifted  from  their  feet  and  were  tossed  and  swirled 
about,  and  she  cried  and  clung  to  him,  and  even  as  he 
clasped  her  and  held  her,  he  knew  her  to  be  slipping  from 
him.  Then  in  terror  he  awoke,  and,  reaching  out  in  the 
darkness,  drew  her  into  his  embrace  and  slept  again. 


CHAPTER  XXn 

IN  WHICH  DAVID  TAKES  UTTLE  HOYLE  TO  CANADA 

"David,"  said  his  wife  next  day,  as  he  came  whistling 
up  to  his  cabin  from  the  farm  below,  "do  you  mind  if  I 
give  mother  a  little  help  with  the  weaving  ?  Mattie  can't 
do  It.  She  s  right  nigh  spoiled  the  counterpane  we  had 
on  when  she  came,  and  since  mother's  hurt,  she  can't  work 
the  treadles,  so  now  the  hotel's  open  Miss  Mayhew  mav 
come  and  find  them  not  half  done." 

"Do  I  mind  ?  Why  should  I  mind,  if  you  don't  'right 
nigh  spoil  your  back  and  wear  yourself  out  ?  " 

"Then  I'll  go  down  with  you  after  dinner  and  see  can  I 
patch  up  Mattie's  mistakes.  It  takes  so  much  patience 
—  a  loom  does,  to  understand  it." 

Mattie  was  the  cousin  David  had  imported  from  the  low 
country  to  relieve  Cassandra  from  the  burden  of  the  work 
m  the  home  below.  Although  a  disappointment  to  them, 
she  still  did  her  work  after  her  own  fashion,  clumsily  and 
■  u  J  '  ^"'  ^^^  ^^^^  'Marthy '  was  never  at  rest,  prodding 
the  dull  nature  forward,  trying  to  make  her  take  the  inter- 
est Cassandra  had  done. 

David  had  wisely  persuaded  his  wife  to  leave  them  to 
themselves,  to  work  out  the  problem  of  adjustment  to  the 
new  conditions  as  best  they  might,  and  his  persuasions 
had  been  of  a  more  peremptory  nature  than  he  realized, 
lo  Cassandra  they  had  been  as  commands,  but  now  — 
when  the  weaving  on  which  the  widow  had  counted  so 
much  was  likely  to  be  ruined  by  Mattie's  unskilled  hands 
-—  the  old  mother  had  declared  she  could  not  bear  to  see 
her  niece  around  and  should  "pack  her  off  whar  she  come 
from. 

Therefore  Cassandra  had  made  her  timid  request  —  the 
first  evidence  of  shrinking  from  her  husband  she  had  ever 
given.  Why  was  it  ?  he  asked  himself.  ^Tiat  had  he 
ever  said  or  done  to  make  her  prefer  a  request  in  that  way  ? 
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But  it  was  over  in  an  instant,  and  her  own  poised  manner 
returned  as  they  ate  and  chatted  together. 

Little  Hoyle  came  running  up  to  eat  with  them.  He 
had  conceived  a  dislike  to  the  L^me  below  since  the  incum- 
bent had  come  to  take  his  sister's  place,  and  evaded  thus, 
as  often  as  possible,  his  mother's  vigilance.  David  did  not 
mind  the  intrusion,  but  suffered  the  adoring  little  chap 
to  sit  at  his  side,  ever  twisting  his  small  body  about  to  fix 
his  great  eyes  on  David's  face,  while  he  plied  him  with 
questions  and  hung  on  his  words  too  intent  to  attend  to 
his  own  eating  unless  admonished  thereto  by  his  sister. 

"If  you  don't  eat,  son,  I'll  send  you  back  to  mother," 
she  threatened. 

"I  won't  go,"  he  rebelled  joyously.  "I'll  jes'  set  here 
longinde  brothah  David." 

"No,  you  won't,  young  man.  You'll  do  whatever  sister 
«ays.  That's  what  I  do."  He  put  his  hand  on  the  boy's 
tousled  head  and  turned  him  about  to  his  plate,  well  filled 
with  food  still  untouched,  but  he  noticed  that  the  child  ate 
listlessly,  more  as  an  act  of  obedience  than  from  a  normal 
desire.  He  glanced  up  at  his  wife  and  saw  that  she  also 
noticed  Hoyle's  languor.  They  finished  the  meal  in  a 
silence  only  broken  by  Hoyle's  questions  and  David's 
replies,  now  serious,  now  teasing  and  bantering. 

"You  are  so  full  of  interrogation  points  you  have  no 
room  for  your  dinner.  Here  —  drink  this  milk  —  slowlv : 
don't  gulp  it."  ^ 

"I  know  what  they  be.  They  go  this-a-way."  The 
boy  set  down  his  glass  to  illustrate  with  his  slender  little 
hand  the  form  of  the  question  mark.  Then  he  laughed 
out  gayJy.  "You  know  hu'  come  I  got  filled  up  with  them 
things  ?  I  done  swallered  that  thar  catechism  Cass  b'en 
tearfun  me  Sundays." 

"No,  I'm  thinking  you  just  are  one  yourself." 
"CaujM'  I'm  crooked  like   this-a-way?"    He  twisted 
about  and  looked  up  at  David  gravely. 
^  "No,   no,   ^/n.    Doctor  didn't  mean   that,"  said  his 
sister. 

"Finish  your  mttkr  said  David.    "  We'll  have  some  fun 
with  the  microscope."    And  once  again  the  child  essayed 
to  eat  and  drink  a  little. 
But  the  l««guor  and  paMor  grew  in  spite  of  all  David 
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could  do  for  him.  and  m  the  weeks  passed  his  large  eyes 
burned  more  bnlhantly  and  his  thin  form  grew  more 
meagre.  Cassandra  got  in  the  way  of  keeping  him  up  at 
the  cabm  with  her,  and  when  she  went  down  to  weave 
he  went  also  and  used  to  lie  on  the  bundles  of  cotton,  porina 
over  the  books  which  David  procured  for  him  fromtime 
to  time. 

"What  he  gets  in  that  way  won't  hurt  him.  It's  not 
like  having  set  tasks  to  learn,  and  he's  not  burdened  with 
any  ought  or  ought  not'  about  it.  Let  him  vege- 
Ute  until  cooler  weather.  Then,  if  he  doesn't  improve, 
we  II  see  what  can  be  done.    Something  radical,  I  imagine." 

The  fall  arrived  in  a  splendor  that  was  truly  oriental 
m  Its  gorgeousness.  The  changing  colors  of  the  foliage 
surpassed  m  brilliancy  anything  David  had  ever  seen 
or  imagined  possible.  The  mantle  of  deepest  green  which 
had  clothed  the  mountain  sides  all  summer,  became  trans- 
muted, until  all  the  world  was  glorified  and  glowing  as  if 
the  heat  of  the  summer  sun  had  been  stored  up  during  the 

"^  ^t^»  '*?  **"?"'  ^^l^\  ^^^  •"  warmest  reds  and  golds. 

The  hills  look  as  if  they  had  clothed  themselves  in 

lurkish  rugs,  ancient  and  fine,"  said  David  one  evening. 

as  he  sat  on  his  rock,  watching  them  burn  in  the  afterclow 

of  the  setting  sun. 

"How  mudi  there  is  for  me  to  learn  and  know,"  Cas- 
Sandra  rephed  m  a  low  voice.  "  I  never  saw  a  Turkish  rust. 
You  often  speak  of  things  I  know  nothing  about." 

Uayid  laughed  and  turned  upon  her  happy  eyes.  "  Whv 
so  sad  for  that  ?  Did  you  think  I  loved  you  and  married 
you  for  your  worldly  knowledge  ?  "  She  smiled  back  at  him 
and  was  silent.  Presently  he  continued.  "Now,  while 
Hoyle  IS  not  here,  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  a  little  about  him." 
Yes,  David.  Her  heart  fluttered  with  a  nameless 
fear,  but  she  betrayed  no  sign  of  emotion. 

"  X**"  ^  ^^"'  °^  «»"'"se-     It's  not  necessary  to  tell  you." 

No,pavid  — only  — does  it  mean  death.""    She  put 
her  hand  out  to  him,  and  he  took  it  in  his  and  stroked  it. 

Not  surely.     We'll  make  a  fight  for  him.  won't  we. 


dear?' 


.2?'  ^*^'^  •    ^'^at  can  we  do  ?  "  she 
There's  a  thing  to  do  that  I've  been 
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rewrt.  I  think  the  tune  haa  come  to  tiy  it.  This  curva- 
ture presses  on  some  vital  part,  and  the  action  of  his  heart 
M  uncertam.    He  needs  the  tonic  of  the  cold.  —  the  ice 

llf«  ^^"TL*^'*^**  ^°"  *iJ*"'  ^°»  ^  °»«'  ^'"'^^  I'"  take 
hini  to  Doctor  Hoyle.  You  know  very  well  everything 
kindness  and  skiU  can  do  wUl  be  done  for  him  them  "   * 

W« Jr*  ^*"''  S*^***'  ^****  f'®  '^  8°^  *o  h^n*  always  I 
Would  — would  you  go —  alone  with  him?"  She  drew 
closer  to  him.  her  headon  his  shoulder  and  her  hand  in  his. 
but  he  could  not  see  her  face. 

« v°"."®*°  without  you,  dearest  ?  " 
Yes. 

wiui^s*?""*^  ^  "  ^°"  ^^'  ^°^'^  ^°^  P'*'*'''  *®  «° 
She  drew  a  long  breath,  slowly,  like  an  indrawn  sigh,  and 

^JV:  u-?*/^""**^^  *°.  P**''  *^«^  *»eart.  but  suddenly  the 
"fe?*\°i  '**®^®  ^ri«*^  ^^"^  'V^  an«*  sl»e  remained  silent. 

Tell  me  first  —  do  you  want  me  to  go  ?  " 

He  was  sUent,  and  they  sat  waiting  for  each  other.  Then 
he  said,  I  do  want  you  to  go  —  and  yet  I  don't  want 
you  to  §0— yet.  ^v  i.ietime,  of  course,  we  must  go  where 
1  may  find  wider  u  ope  for  my  activities."  He  felt  her 
quiver  of  anxiety.  "Not  until  you  are  quite  ready  your- 
self, dear,  always  remember  that."  StUl  she  was  silent, 
and  he  continued:  "I  can't  say  that  I'm  quite  ready 
myself.  I  would  prefer  one  more  year  here,  but  Hoyle 
must  be  removed  without  delay.  We  may  have  waited 
too  long  as  it  is.  Will  your  mother  consent  ?  She  must. 
if  she  cares  to  see  him  live." 

"Oh,  David !  Go,  go.  Take  him  and  go  to-morrow. 
Leave  me  here  and  go  — but  — come  back  to  me,  David, 
soon  — very  soon.  I  —  I  shall  need  you,  I  —  Can  you 
laave  Hoyle  there  and  come  back,  David  ?  Or  must  you 
bide  there  too?"  Suddenly  she  bowed  her  face  in  her 
hands.  Oh,  I  m  so  wicked  and  selfish  to  think  of  leaving 
lum  there  without  you  or  me  or  mother— one.  David 
What  can  we  do?  He  might  die  there,  and  you— you 
"Pi*  come  back  for  the  winter;  what  would  save  him. 
might  kill  you.  Oh,  David !  Take  me  with  you,  and 
leave  me  there  with  him,  and  you  come  back.  Doctor 
Hoyle  will  take  care  of  him  — of  us— once  we  are  there  " 
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"Now,  now,  now  !  hold  your  dear  heart  in  peace.  Why, 
I  m  well.  To  stay  another  winter  would  only  be  to  es- 
tablish myself  in  a  more  rugged  condition  of  body  —  not 
that  I  must  do  so.  We'll  Ulk  with  your  mother  to-mor- 
row.     It  may  be  hard  to  persuade  her." 

But  he  found  the  mother  most  reasonable  and  practical. 
He  even  tried  to  abate  her  perfect  trust  in  him  and  his 

..Ji?'***.  ""^  *"*  ^***'**  ^'^^  *°  ^^^  quite  ''^ell  and  strong. 
Mfi.  I'"  *  *  trouble  that  is  ever  really  cured,  you  know. 

When  taken  young  enough,  it  may  be  helped,  and  I've 
known  people  who  have  lived  long  and  i  efullives  in  spite 
of  It.    That's  all  we  may  hope  for." 

"Waal,  I  'low  ye  can't  git  him  no  younger'n  he  be  now, 
an  he  s  that  peart,  I  reckon  he's  worth  hit  —  leastways 
to  we-uns." 

"Of  course  he's  worth  it." 

"You  are  right  good  to  keer  fer  him  like  you  have.  I'd 
do  a  heap  for  you  ef  I  could.  All  I  have  is  jest  this  here 
farm,  an  hit's  fer  you  an'  Cass.  On'y  ef  ye'd  'low  me  an* 
leetle  Hoyle  to  bide  on  here  whilst  we  live  — " 

David  was  touched.  "Do  you  realize  I've  found  here 
the  two  greatest  things  in  the  world,  love  and  health  ? 
All  1  want  IS  for  you  to  know  and  remember  that  if  I  can't 
succeed  in  doing  all  I  would  like  for  the  boy,  at  least  I 
tned  mv  very  best.  I  may  not  succeed,  you  know,  but 
this  is  the  only  thing  to  do  now  —  the  only  thing." 

David  parted  from  his  young  wife,  leaving  her  standing 
m  the  door  of  their  cabin,  clad  in  her  white  homespun 
frock,  smiling,  yet  tearful  and  pale.  He  was  to  walk 
down  to  the  Fall  Place,  where  Jerry  Carew  waited  with 
the  wagon  in  which  he  had  arrived,  and  where  his  baggage 
had  been  brought  the  day  before.  When  he  came  to  the 
steepest  part  of  the  descent,  he  looked  back  and  saw 
Cassandra  still  standing  as  if  in  a  trance,  gazing  after 
mm.  He  felt  his  heart  lean  towards  her,  and,  turning 
sharply,  walked  swiftly  to  her  and  took  her  once  more 
in  his  arms  and  looked  down  into  those  deep  springs  — 
her  sweet  gray  eyes.  Thus  for  a  long  moment  he  held 
fu^  f.°  ?*\**e»^  ^th  iiever  a  word.  Then  she  entered 
the  little  home,  and  he  walked  away,  looking  back  no 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

Of  WHICH  DOCTOR  HOTUB  SPEAKS  HIS  MIND 

DocTOB  HoTLB  sat  in  his  office  staring  straight  before 
him,  not  as  if  he  were  looking  at  David  Thryng.  who  «at 
in  range  of  his  vision,  but  as  if  seeing  beyond  him  into 
some  other  time  and  place.  David  had  been  speakinir, 
butnow  they  both  were  silent,  and  the  young  man  won- 
dered  if  his  old  fnend  had  really  been  paying  attenUon 
to  his  words  or  not. 
"WeU,  Doctor,"  he  said  at  last. 
;;Well,  David." 

"  You  don't  seem  satisfied.    Is  it  with  my  condition  ?  " 
j-»-  "'»'  ^'idition  ?    No,  no,  no !    It's  not  your  con- 
dition.   Yes,  yes  — fine,  fine.    I  never  saw  such  a  mar- 
vellous change  in  my  life,  never !" 
^  David  smiled  over  the  old  doctor's  stammer  of  enthu- 
suwna.    It  was  as  if  his  thoughts,  fertile  and  vehement. 
and  the  feehngs  of  his  great,  warm  heart  welled  up  within 
bun,  and,  trying  to  burst  forth  all  at  once,  tumbled  over 
themselves,  unable  to  secure  words  rapidly  enough  in 
which  to  give  themselves  utterance. 
^"Then  why  so  silent  and  dubious.?" 
•Why  —  why-  -y— young  man,  I  wasn't  thinking  any- 
thing  about  you  just  then."    And  again  David  laughed, 
while  his  wiry  old  fnend  jumped  up  and  walked  rapidly 
and  restlessly  about  the  small  apartment  and  laughed  in 
sympathy.     |'  It's  not  —  not  —  '^ 

"1  know."    David  grew  instantly  sober  again.     "Of 
courae  the  little  chap's  case  is  serious  —  very  —  or  I  would 
not  have  brought  him  to  you." 
"Oh,  no,  no.  I'm  not  thinking  of  Adam,  bless  you,  no." 

off   r^*pr   *'Y?*^''   <^a"«*    hJs    "«'^    namesake  Adam. 
I  m  thinking  of  her  —  the  little  giri  you  left  behind  you. 
Yes  —  yes.    Of  her. 
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tol^Witf^^^  die'.  taJI-tdl  enough 

"I  remember  her.  —  slight  —  glight  Uttle  creature, 
all  eyes  and  hair,  all  soul  and  mind.  Now  what  are  you 
gomg  to  do  with  her,  eh  ?"  ^ 

"What  is  she  going  to  do  with  me.  rather  I  Til  go  back 
to  her  as  soon  as  I  dare  leave  the  boy." 

"But.  man  alive  f  what  — what  are —  you  can't 
live  down  there  all  your  days.  It's  to  be  life  and  work 
for  you.  sir.  and  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  her,  I 

;;ril  bring  her  here  with  me.    She'll  come." 
Of  course  you  11  bnng  her  here  with  you,  and  you  — 
you  11  have  plenty  of  fnends.    Maybe  they'll  appreciate 

fe"?  T?'^/K'r.?»''J  ™ayb«  they  won't.  I  say; 
Understand  :*  And  she'll  c-^me.  Oh.  yes,  she'll  come  I 
she  11  do  whatever  you  say.  and  presently  she'll  break 

fhit'TLrstt  £  ••^""-  ''^'"  "^^^^  -^  •  -«»•  ^"' 

"Why.  Doctor!"  cried  David,  appalled.     "I  love  her 
as  my  own  life  — my  very  soul." 

11*9^  ~°'  ^"T-  "^^^  Ko«8  without  saying.  We 
all  do.  we  men,  but  we  — damn  it  all!  Do  you  sup- 
pose  I  ye  lived  all  these  years  and  not  seen  ?  Why  —  we 
JgJjJJ^o'jOurselves  first  every  time.    D-don't  we.  though  ? 

"But  selfish  as  we  are.  we  ran  love  —  a  man  can.  if  he 
sets  himself  to  it  honestly,  —  love  a  woman  and  make  her 
happy,  even  without  the  appreciation  of  others,  in  spite 
of  environment.  —  everything.  It's  the  destiny  of  women 
to  love  us.  thank  God.  She  would  have  been  doomed 
surely  to  die  if  she  had  married  the  one  who  wanted  her 

"V^  *V"  *°  ''^^  ^  '"'^  ^^^  ^^^  ^"'■^^  *^«"  death." 

Oh.  Lord  bless  you,  boy,  yes.     It's  a  woman's  destiny. 

1  m  an  old  fool.     There  —  there's  my  own  little  giri.  she's 

m— married  and  gone  —  pone  to  live  in  England.     They 

will  do  It  —  the  women  will.     Come,  we'll  go  see  Adam." 

Ihe  doctor  sprang  up,  brushed  his  hand  across  his  eyes, 
and  caught  up  a  battered  silk  hat.  He  turned  it  alnjut 
and  looked  at  it  ruefully,  with  a  quizzical  smile  playing 
h       k^^  corners  of  his  eyes.     "Remember  that  hat?" 
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Well  do  I  remember  it.  You've  driven  many  a  mile 
m  many  a  rainstorm  by  my  side  under  that  hat !  When 
you  re  done  with  it,  leave  it  to  me  in  your  will.  I  have  a 
fancy  for  it.     Will  you  ?  " 

"Here,  take  it  — take  it.  I'm  done  with  it.  Mary 
scolds  me  every  day  about  it.  No  p-peace  in  life  because 
of  It.  Here  s  a  new  one  I  bought  the  ovher  day  —  aood 
one  —  good  enough."  * 

He  lifted  a  box  which  had  fallen  from  his  cluttered  office 
table,  and  took  from  it  a  new  hat  which  had  evidently  not 
been  unpacked  before  He  tried  it  on  his  head,  turned  it 
about  and  about,  took  it  off  and  gazed  at  it  within  and 
without,  then  hastily  tossed  it  aside  and,  snatching  his 
oW  one  from  David  put  it  on  his  head,  and  they  started 

Hoyle  had  been  placed  in  a  small  ward  where  were  only 
two  other  httle  beds,  both  occupied,  with  one  nurse  to 
attend  on  the  three  patients.  One  of  them  had  broken 
his  leg  and  had  to  lie  m  a  cast,  and  the  other  was  convalesc- 
ing from  fever  but  both  were  weU  enough  to  be  compan- 
lonable  with  the  lonely  little  Southerner.  Hoyle's  face 
beamed  upon  David  as  he  bent  over  him. 

"',!"",  "a^fPJ'cters  whilst  I'm  a-lyin'  here,"  he  cried 

ecstatically.     "That  thar   lady,  she  'lows  me   to  make 

em.     bhe   lows  mine're  good  uns."     David  glanced  at 

the  young  woman   indicated.    She  was   pleasant-faced 

and  rosy,  and  looked  practical  and  good. 

"He's  such  an  odd  little  chap,"  she  said. 

"What  be  that  —  odd  ?  Does  hit  mean  this  'er  lump 
on  my  back?"  He  pulled  David  down  and  whispered 
the  question  in  his  ear. 

"No,  no.  She  only  means  that  you're  a  dear,  queer 
little  chap, 

['Whatbelquarefer?" 

"What  are  all  these  drawings?  Tell  us  what  they 
mean."  "^ 

"This'n,  hit's  the  ocean,  an'  that  thar,  hit's  a  steamship 
saihn  on  th  ocean,  like  you  done  tol'  me  about.  An' 
this  n,  hit's  our  house  an'  here's  whar  ol'  Pete  bides  at ; 
an  this  n  s  ol'  Pete  kickin'out  like  he  hated  somethin'  like 
he  does  when  we  give  Fralc's  colt  his  corn  first."  The 
other  small  boys  from  their  beds  laughed  out  merrily  and 
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strained  their  necks  to  see.     "These're  theiru.     I  made 
this  n  fer  him  an'  ihis'n  fer  him." 

He  tossed  ^pictures  f«ebly  toward  them,  and  they 
fluttered  t^  che  floor.  David  gathered  them  up  and  gave 
them  to  their  respective  owners.  The  old  doctor  stood 
beside  the  cot  and  looked  down  on  the  Uttle  artist.  HU 
hps  twitched  and  his  eyes  twinkled. 

"Which  one  is  y— yours?"  he  asked. 
I  keep  this'n  with  the  sea  -  an'  —  here,  I  made  this'n 
fer  you.       He  paused,  and  selected  carefully  among  the 

what^'tfsl^"  ""  " ^°"  ^^°"  y*""  ^  *«" 

The  doctor  took  the  paper  and  regarded  it  gravely  a 
moment,  then  lifted  his  eyebrows  and  made  grimaces  of 
wonderment  until  the  three  patients  in  the  three  Uttle 
beds  were  in  gales  of  laughter.    At  last  he  said :  — 

t,.    *  P"®  °'  s— sausages." 

"Hit  hain't  no  sausages.  Hit's  jest  a  straight,  cl'ar 
pi  Cher  of  a  house  an'  hit's  your  house,  too.  wha?  brothah 
David  lives  at.  S^?  Thar's  the  winder,  an'  the  other 
winder  hit's  on  t'othah  side  whar  you  can't  see  hit.'' 

Ihe  doctor  turned  the  paper  over  and  regarded  it  a 

Again  the  three  little  invalids  laughed  uproariouslv  at 
their  visitor.  David  smilingly  looked  on^  How  Ste„ 
wkh^he'c'SSdiin  ,^^'if  »>*'">  «W  man  amuse  himself  thus 
Tl MkI  ,  •  "^^^  '  ^?  '^^'^^^  *^«°*°''t  *^'«  mobile  face  into 
or  ?nlf  ^;- ^  e^^Pressions  of  wonder  and  dismay,  of  terror 
or  stupefaction,  and  his  entrance  to  the  children's  ward 
was  always  greeted  with  outcries  of  delight,  when  ?he  Httk 
ones  were  well  enough  to  allow  of  such  fr^dom 

stooSSow^rf  r^^^r""!!*"  ^T  '''^^'  ^  "  ^«ked  David. 
fS  XTi^.i^  ''^']^  ''"^  speaking  quietly.  The  boy'^ 
face  lighted  with  a  radiant  smile  that  caused  the  old  man 
^^.f^i^nd  regarding  him  more  intently. 

We  11  sen  her  this'n  of  the  sea.     You  reckon  hit  looks 

o'  the':oX?'^'"'i?^*',!,^-^'P\^«  r-"'"*  to  mhah^d: 

"How  did  you  come  to  tiy  to  make  a  picture  of  the  sea 
when  you  never  saw  it  ?  " 
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"Do'  know.  I  feel  like  I  done  seed  th*  ocean  when  I'm 
settin'  thar  on  the  rock  an'  them  white,  big  clouds  go 
a-saUrn'  far  — far,  like  they're  goin'  to  anothah  world 
an  ham  t  quite  touchin'  this'n." 

"I  wondered  why  you  had  your  ship  so  high  above  the 

"I  don't  guess  hit's  a  very  good'n,"  said  the  child, 
ruefully,  clmgmg  to  the  scrap  of  paper  with  reluctant 
grasp.     "You  reckon  she'd  keer  fer  this'n?" 

"I  reckon  she'd  care  for  anything  you  made.  Give  it  to 
me,  and  I'll  send  it  to  her." 

"She  tol'  me  the  sea,  hit  war  blue,  an'  I  can't  make  hit 
nght  blue  an'  soft  like  she  said.  That  thar  blue  pencil, 
hit  s  too  slick.     I  can't  make  hit  stay  on  the  papah." 

"What  are  these  mounds  here  on  either  side  of  the 
sea?" 

"Them's  mountains." 

"But  why  did  you  put  mountains  in  the  sea?"  The 
boy  looked  with  wide  eyes  dreamily  past  the  two  men 
so  attentively  regarding  him. 

"I  —  I  reckon  I  jes'  put  'em  thar  fer  to  look  like  the  sea 
hit  war  on  the  world.  I  don't  guess  the'd  be  no  ocean  nor 
no  world  'thout  the'  war  mountains  fer  to  hold  everything 
whar  hit  belongs  at." 

•11^  ?.^*^^  ^"°^  ^'°"  *  ^^  °^  paints  to-morrow  if  the  nurse 
will  allow  you  to  have  them.  I'll  provide  an  oilcloth  to 
spread  around  so  he  won't  throw  paint  over  your  nice 
clean  bed,"  he  said  to  the  pleasant-faced  young  woman. 

•'That's  all  right,  Doctor,"  she  said. 

"Then  you  can  make  the  blue  stay  on,  and  you  can  make 
the  ocean  with  real  water,  and  real  blue  for  the  sky  and 
the  sea." 

The  child's  eyes  glowed.  He  pulled  David  down  and 
held  him  with  his  arm  about  his  neck,  and  whispered  in 
his  ear,  and  what  he  said  was:  — 

"When  they're  a-puUin'  on  me  to  git  my  hade  straight 
an'  my  back  right,  I  jes'  think  'bout  the  far— far-away  sea, 
with  the  ships  a-sailin'  an'  how  hit  look,  an'  hit  don't  hurt 
so  much.  I  kin  b'ar  hit  a  heap  bettah.  When  you  comin* 
back,  brothah  David?" 

"Does  it  hurt  you  very  much,  Hoyle?" 

"I  reckon  hit  have  to  hurt,"  said  the  child,  with  fatalis- 
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tic  resignation,  j'l  don't  guess  he'd  hurt  me  'thout  he 
had  to.  He  released  David  slowly,  then  pulled  him 
down  again.  "Don't  tell  him  I  'lowid  hit  huS  me  I 
reckon  he'd  ruthah  hurt  hisself  if  he  could  do  me  right 
that-a-way.  You  guess  I  —  I'm  goin'  to  git  shet  o'  the 
misery  some  day?"  e      "ci,  u    me 

-„!i^5*'*^  ^^"i.  ^?'^  *T°^  '^'■'  °»y  "^^ve  little  brother." 
and  the  two  physicians  bade  the  small  patients  good-by 
and  walked  out  upon  the  street.  »         o' 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

IN  WHICH  DAVID  THRTNG  HAS  NEWS  FROM  ENGLAND 

As  they  passed  down  the  street,  David  shivered  and 
buttoned  his  light  overcoat  closer  about  him. 

"Cold  ?"  said  the  older  man. 

"Your  air  is  a  bit  keen  here  already.  I  hope  it  will  be 
the  needed  tonic  for  that  little  chap." 

]|What  were  his  s— secrets?"    David  told  him. 

"He's  imaginative  —  yes  —  yes.  I  really  would  rather 
hurt  myself.    He  may  come  on  —  he  may.    I've  known 

—  I've  known  —  curious,  but  —  Why  —  Hello  —  hello  ! 
Why  — where— "  and  Doctor  Hoyle  suddenly  darted 
forward  and  shook  hands  with  another  old  gentleman, 
who  vas  alertly  stepping  toward  them,  also  thin  and  wiry, 
but  with  a  face  as  impassive  as  the  doctor's  was  mobile 
and    expressive.     "Mr.    Stretton,    why  — why!    David 

—  Mr.  Stretton,  David  Thryng— " 

•'Ah,  Mr.  Thryng.    I  am  most  happy  to  find  you  here." 

..poctor  Thryng  — over  here  on  this  side,  you  know." 
Ah,  yes.    I  had  really  forgotten.    But  speaking  of 
titles  —  I  must  give  this  young  man  his  correctly.    Lord 
Thryng  —  allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  my  lord." 

"r  Y.^^  mistake  me  for  my  cousin,  sir,"  said  David, 

smihng.  "I  hope  you  have  no  ill  news  from  my  good 
uncle;  but  I  am  not  the  David  who  inherits.  I  think 
he  IS  m  South  Africa  —  or  was  by  the  latest  home  letters." 

Mr.  Stretton  did  not  reply  directly,  but  continued 
smilmg,  as  his  manner  was,  and  turned  toward  David's 
companion. 

"Shall  we  go  to  my  hotel  ?  I  have  a  great  deal  to  talk 
over  — busmess  which  concerns  —  ahem  —  ahem  —  your 
lordship,  on  behalf  of  your  mother,  having  come  ex- 
pressly—"  he  turned  again  to  David.  "Ah,  now  don't 
be  at  all  alarmed,  I  beg  of  you.  I  see  I  have  disturbed  you. 
She  is  quite  well,  or  was  a  week  or  more  ago.    Doctor 
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Hoyle,  you'll  accompany  us  ?  At  my  request.  Undoubt- 
edly you  are  interested  in  your  young  friend." 
fin^^^fu'"'"'!^  David  walked  with  the  two  older  men. 
filled  with  a  strange  sinking  of  the  heart,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  a  vague  elation.  Wis  he  called  home  by  his 
mother  to  help  her  sustain  a  new  calamity  ?  Had  the 
impossible  happened  ?  Mr.  Stretton's  manner  continued 
to  be  mysteriously  deferential  toward  him,  and  something 
in  his  air  reminded  David  of  England  and  the  atmosphere 
of  his  uncle  s  stately  home.  Had  he  ever  seen  the  man 
before?    He  really  did  not  know. 

♦  '^t^  ^^''Ir*  ,^^^  .^'**^^  ^^""^^y  an<l  were  conducted 
Zi  A  ^^'^J^ons  private  apartment,  where  wine  was 
ordered,  and  promptly  served.  For  years  thereafter, 
David  never  heard  the  clinking  of  glasses  and  bottles 
borne  on  a  tray  without  an  instant's  sickening  sinking 
of  the  heart,  and  the  foreboding  that  seemed  to  drench 
him  with  dismay  as  the  glasses  were  placed  on  the  stand 
at  Mr.  Stretton  s  elbow.  When  that  gentleman,  after 
seeing  the  waiter  disappear,  and  placing  certain  papers 

WK  *      '  ^.^"l  speaking,  David  sat  dazedly  listening. 

What  was  It  all- what  was  it?  The  glasses  seem«l 
to  quiver  and  shake,  throwing  dancing  flecks  of  light; 
K?  is^  «r°^  in  them  — why  did  it  make  him  think  of 
blood?  Were  they  dead  then  — all  three -his  two 
cousins  and  his  brother  —  dead ?  Shot!  Killed  in  a 
bloody  and  u.seless  war  !  He  was  confounded,  and  bowing 
his  head  in  his  hands  sat  thus  —  his  elbows  on  his  knees 
—  waiting,  hearing,  but  not  comprehending. 

He  could  think  only  of  his  mother.  He  saw  her  face, 
*k  u^jI  g"ef-stncken.  He  knew  how  she  loved  the  boy 
she  had  lost,  above  all,  and  now  she  must  turn  to  himself. 

«^/  ,  ,u^  "^^i^  *^^  •'^^y^'"  '^"^  ^  '^ngthy  document, 
Hftwl  his  head"     P^''^''^^"^  addressed   him.    Then   he 

"What  is  this?    My  uncle?    My  uncle  gone,  too? 

hdr^'"  ™^^''     ^^^      ^y  ""'''^  ^^""^^  and  I- 1  his 

of'^^m^i^^'-'^?"^i¥"^"y'  "You  are  now  the  head 
of  a  most  ancient  and  honorable  house.  You  will  have 
the  dignity  of  the  old  name  to  maintain,  and  are  cE 
upon    to  return    to  your   fatherland    and    occupy  the 
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home  of  your  ancestors."    He  took  up  one  of  the  papers 
and  adjusted  his  monocle. 

'f^^J^  'i™®  ^*^**  **'^  °°*  ^P®*'^-  At  last  he  rose  and, 
with  head  erect,  extended  his  hand  to  the  lawyer.  "I 
thank  you,  sir,  for  your  trouble,  — but  now.  Doctor, 
shall  we  return  to  your  house  ?  I  must  take  a  little  time 
to  adjust  my  mind  to  these  terrible  events.  It  is  like 
being  overtaken  with  an  avalanche  at  the  moment  when 
all  IS  most  smiling  and  perfect." 

The  lawyer  began  a  few  congratulatory  remarks,  but 
David  stopped  him,  with  uplifted  hand. 
..a"^]  is  calamitous.    It  is  too  terrible,"  he  said  sadly. 

And  what  it  bnngs  may  be  far  more  of  a  burden  than  a 
joy." 

"But  the  name,  ray  lord,  — the  ancient  and  honor- 
able Irneage ! " 

"That  last  was  already  mine,  and  for  the  title  —  I  have 
never  coveted  it,  far  less  all  that  it  entails.  I  must  think 
It  over. 

"But,  my  lord,  it  is  yours!    You   can't  help  your- 
self, you  know ;  a  —  the  —  the  position  is  yours,  and  you 
wJl  a  — fiU  It  with  digmty,  and  — a  — let  me  hope  will 
follow  the  conservative  policy  of  your  honored  uncle." 
And  I  say  I  must  think  it  over.     May  I  not  have  a  day 

—  a  single  day  —  in  which  to  mourn  the  loss  of  my  splen- 
did brother  ?  Would  God  he  had  lived  to  fiU  this  place ' " 
he  said  desperately. 

The  lay^er  bowed  deferentially,  and  Doctor  Hoyle 
took  David  s  arm  and  led  him  away  as  if  he  were  his  son. 
JVot  a  word  was  spoken  by  either  of  them  until  they  were 
again  in  the  doctor's  office.  There  lay  the  new  silk  hat, 
as  he  had  tossed  it  one  side.  He  took  it  up  and  turned  it 
about  in  his  hand. 

"You  see,  David,  an  old  hat  is  like  an  old  friend,  and 
it  takes  some  time  to  get  wonted  to  a  new  one."  He 
gravely  laid  the  old  one  within  easy  reach  of  his  arm  and 
restored  the  new  one  to  its  box.  Then  he  sat  himself 
near  David  and  placed  his  hand  kindly  on  his  knee. 

-  }°^  ~7?"  *l^v^  yo"'"  work  laid  out  for  you,  my  young 
friend.  It  s  the  way  in  Old  England.  The  stabiUty  of 
our  society  —  our  national  life  demands  it." 

"I  know." 
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"You  must  go  to  your  mother." 

^  Yes,  I  must  go  to  her." 

"Of  course,  of  course,  and  without  delay, 
take  care  of  the  little  chap." 

"I  know  you  will  better  than  I  could."  David  lifted 
his  eyes  to  his  old  friend's,  then  turned  them  away  ^ 
feel  him  to  be  a  sacred  trust."  Again  he  paused.  "It 
—  w^uld  take  a  — long  time  to  go  to  her  first?" 

„  ♦♦  °;^^®' J  ^Vr  *^^  *"**»"'  *^e  old  man  had  for- 
gotten Cassandra.    Not  so  David. 

••My  wife.     It  will  be  desperately  hard  —  for  her  " 
Yes,  yes.     But  your  uncle,  you  know,  died  of  irrief 
and  your  m— mother  —  "  .      »^  "i  gnei, 

•'I  know  —  so  the  lawyer  said.     Now  at  last  we'll  read 

Wk^aM^'^Jf'-  u^'  "'^".^^^'  ^  «"PP«-'  that  I  didnl 
iScken  7iTu^  ^^''V^}''  ^^  ^"*  ^  f^'t  conscience- 
Stricken.  I  ve  been  so  filled  with  my  life  down  there  — 
the  peace,  the  blessed  peace  and  happiness  —  that  I  have 

It-  tL  *  *^**  ""^^  t  ^y^^  °n  ™e.  No,  no  Stay 
here,  I  beg  of  you,  stay.  You  are  different.  I  want  you." 
«  "f,°Pfned  his  mother's  Mter  and  slowly  read  it.  then 

fnT!?J!l*°  ^"  '"r^  ^."^'  "«^°»'  ^^^^^  to  the  window 
and  stood  gazing  down  into  the  square.  Autumn  leaves 
were  being  tossed  and  swirled  irl  dancing  flights,  like 
flocks  of  brown  and  yellow  birds  along  the  street     The 

feehngof  autumn  was  in  the  air.  but  David's  eyes  were 
blurred,  and  he  saw  nothing  before  him.  The  doctor's 
voice  broke  the  silence  with  sudden  impulse 
marriag?"  '^^^  ^  '^  '^''  ^"^^  "«thing  about  your 
tri'tdy**'^'*  ^""^  '  ^^  neglected  hrr,"  cried  David,  con- 
gods^^*' ™~"*"  ^''""^  •  ^^y  ~  "^^y '"  t^^  "ame  of  all  the 

"All  England  is  filled  with  fools."  cried  the  vounser 
man.  desperately.     "I  could  never  in  the  world  Take 

ago.     1  ve  not  told  my  mother,  to  save  her  from  a  need- 

Jiiey  would  aU  flock  to  her  and  pester  her  with  theii 
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outcry  of  'How  very  extraordinary  ! '  I  can  hear  them 
and  see  them  now.  I  tell  you,  if  a  man  steps  out  of  the 
beaten  track  over  there  — if  he  attempts  to  rrdcr  his 
own  life,  marry  to  please  himself,  or  cut  his  coat  after 
any  pattern  other  than  the  ordinary  con  /entional  lines, 
—  even  the  boys  on  the  street  will  fling  stones  at  him. 
Her  patronizing  friends  would,  at  the  very  least,  politely 
raise  their  Eyebrows.  She  is  proud  and  sensitive,  and  any 
nmg  at  her  sons  is  a  blow  to  her." 

"But  what  — " 
,   "I  say  I  couldn't  tell  her.    I  tell  you  I  have  been  drink- 
ing froni  the  cup  of  happiness.    I  have  drained  it  to  the  last 
drop.     My  wife  is  mine.     She  does  not  belong  to  those 
people  over  there,  to  be  talked  over,  and  dined  over,  and 
all  her  beauty  and  fineness  overlooked  through  their  mon- 
ocles —  brutes  !    My  mountain  flower  in  her  homespun 
aress  —  only  poets  could  understand  and  appreciate  her." 
]]B — but  what  were  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 
"Do  about  it?    I  meant  to  keep  her  to  myself  until 
the  right  time  came.    Perhaps  in  another  year  bring 
her  here  and  begin  life  in  a  modest  way,   and  let  my 
mother  visit  us  and  see  for  herself.    I   was  planning  it 
out,  slowly  — but  this—    You  see.  Doctor,  their  ideas 
are  all  warped  over  there.     They  accept  all  that  cus- 
tom decrees  and  have  but  the  one  point  of  view.    The 
true  values  of  life  are  lost  sight  of.    They  have  no  hill- 
tops like  Cassandra's.     Only  the  poets  have." 

A  quizzical  smile  played  about  the  old  man's  mouth. 
He  came  and  laid  his  arm  across  David's  shoulders,  and 
the  act  softened  the  slight  sting  of  his  words.  "And 
—  you  call  yourself  a  poet  ?  " 

"Not  that,"  said  the  young  man,  humbly,  "but  I 
have  been  learning.  I  would  have  scorned  to  be  called 
a  poet  until  I  learned  of  this  girl  and  her  father.  I  thought 
I  had  ideals,  and  felt  my  superiority  in  consequence,  until 
I  came  down  to  the  beginnings  of  things  with  them." 
I*  Her  —  her  father  ?  Why  —  he's  dead  —  he  —  " 
"And  yet  through  her  I  have  learned  of  him.  I  believe 
he  was  a  man  who  walked  with  God,  and  at  Cassandra's 
side  I  have  trod  in  his  secret  places." 

"That's  right.  I'm  satisfied  now,  about  her.  You're 
all  right,  but  —  but  —  your  mother." 
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David  turned  uid  walked  to  the  Uble  and  sat  with  hi« 
head  bowed  on  his  arms.  Had  he  been  alone,  he  would 
have  wept.  As  it  was,  he  spoke  brokenly  of  his  old  home, 
and  the  responsibihties  now  so  ruthlessly  thrust  upon  him. 
Of  his  mother's  grief  and  his  own,  and  of  this  inherit- 
ance that  he  had  never  dreamed  would  be  his,  and 
therefore  had  never  desired,  now  given  him  by  so 
cruel  a  blow.  He  would  not  shrink  from  whatever  duty 
or  obligation  might  rest  upon  him,  but  how  could  he 
adjust  his  changed  circumstonces  to  the  conditions  he 
I,  had  made  for  himself  by  his  sudden  marriage.    At  last 

It  was  decided  that  he  should  sail  for  England  without 
delay,  taking  the  passage  already  provisionally  engaged 
for  him  by  Mr.  Stretton. 

"I  can  write  to  Cassandra.  She  will  understend  more 
easily  than  my  mother.  She  sees  into  the  heart  of  things. 
Her  thoughts  go  to  the  truth  like  arrows  of  light.  She 
will  see  that  I  must  go,  but  she  must  never  know  —  I 
must  save  her  from  it  if  I  have  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
my  own  soul  —  that  the  reason  I  cannot  teke  her  with 
me  now  is  that  our  great  friends  over  there  are  too  smaU 
to  understand  her  nature  and  might  despise  her.  I 
must  go  to  my  mother  first  and  feel  my  way  —  see  what 
*^«rfc  °°"®-  Neither  of  them  must  be  made  to  suffer." 
That's  right,  perfectly  —  but  don't  wait  too  long. 
Just  have  it  out  with  your  mother— all  of  them;  the 
sooner  the  simpler,  the  sooner  the  simpler." 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

IN  WHIca  DAVID  THRTNO  VISITS  HIS  MOTHER 

How  wise  was  the  advice  of  the  old  doctor  to  make 
short  work  of  the  confession  to  his  mother,  and  to 
face  the  matter  of  his  marriage  bravely  with  his  auinist 
friends  and  connections.  Davidlittle  knew.  If  his  marnage 
had  been  rash  in  its  haste,  nothing  in  the  future  should  be 
done  rashly.  Possibly  he  might  be  obliged  to  return  to 
America  before  he  made  a  full  revelation  that  a  wife 
awaited  him  in  that  far  and  but  dimly  appreciated  land. 
In  his  mind  the  matter  resolved  itself  into  a  quesUon  of 
time  and  careful  adjustment. 

Slowly  as  the  boat  ploughed  through  the  never  rest- 
ing  waters,  "-slowly  as  the  western  land  with  its  dreams 
and  realities  drifted  farther  into  the  vapors  that  blended 
,   -1!!?^°'  .*     K"**.  ^^^  *^®  «^"'  —  so  slowly  the  future  un- 

vSlli.*^'-'*if"l  ^^'^  ^^T.°"•  '"^^  •*«  "«^  dreams,  re- 
veahng.  wiUi  the  inevitable  progression  of    the  hours. 

^ill  lieretofore  shrouded  and  only  vaguely  imagined,  as  a 
glowing  reality  filled  with  opportunity  and  powlr. 
wJfi^Jnf  P^^.'^^ole  nature  expand  and  become  imbued 
vnth  mtoxicating  ambitions,  as  if  hereafter  he  would  be 
swept  onward  to  nde  through  life  triumphant,  even  a- 
i«L5  "71  V^'"^.  *^^  '^*'  surmounting  its  mysterior 
of 'Ids'S^dtir^^^^^^  "^^  ^"  ^P^^^  °^  ^"^^'-^ 

the V,ifr"/'  ^'t.^.'^newed  vitality,  his  hopes  turned  to 

iies  wtl^'lf^°^'''"^.^^^*'■^"^"d«"«  «^oPe  for  his  ener. 
hi  «f!3^  I  own  particular  prospects  presented.  Often 
watoh^  ?i°"!i- ".  *^^  prow,  among  the  coils  of  rope,  and 
watched  the  distance  unroll  before  him,  while  the  salt 

wTlnff^^f  r'^  ^''  "'"^^^'^^g  h«'r  ««d  filled  his  fungs 

watir  .'nH  ^  JT/^'  '  °^  *^^  P^"^'  ««  ^^  di^'ided  the 
water  and  cast  it  foaming  on  either  side,  in  opaline  and 
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In  thouffht  he  spanned  the  wide  spaces  and  leaned 

who  trembled  to  hold  him  once  more  in  her  arms,  behind 
him  the  young  wife  waiting  his  return,  enclosing  hSm«. 
wnely  »nd  adoringly  in  her  heart.  ^ 

Each  day  while  on  shipboard,  David  wrote  to  Cm- 
Sandra,  yoTuminously  He  found  it  a  pleJSnt  way  o 
passing  the  hours  He  described  his  sunXdings  and 
•unfolded  such  of  his  anticipations  as  he  felt  she  cotSd 
best  understand  and  with  which  she  could  sympatTSe 
i'^!?f  *e  «P'r  to  her  what  the  years  to  S  miiht 
hold  For  them  both,  and  telling  her  alwayn  to  wTwitTSa 

uJSTh^hil"!  "iT-  .  '^^t  ~"'^  "°t  ^  known  d^finitd; 
untU  he  had  looked  mto  the  sUte  of  his  uncle's  affairs  ■- 
which  would  hereafter  be  his  own. 

n#^?*5?"*^  hi«  letter  contained  only  a  review  of  some 
of  the  happiest  hours  they  had  spent  together,  as  if  he 
were  placmg  lus  thoughts  of  those  blessed  days  o  "paper 
«^t  thy  might  be  for  their  mutual  communing     K 

JS^ssnesf^hrt^^'^K**'*;  "*>"?y  ^'  ^'^  «"ff«^.  th^ 
useiessness  of  his  brother's  death,  and  the  crueltv  and 

Tteht^f  ^'er«./*r**  times  ',  w^miilrto 
Sintrv  i.nH?».*  ^P**'*"!.™*^."."''  «^^^»*  h^  to  serve  his 
amntiy,  and  the  power  he  might  some  day  attain  to  oro- 

mote  peace  and  avert  rash  legislation.  "»»°  ^o  P"^ 

from  11-  ^"^  ^^  ^^  *^°^  *"  inadvertent  word  to  slip 

S^fL^  I    *  !J*"f®  ?'  embarrassment  to  him.  or  a  cloir 

Sii^  triurnhlH**  ^*"°*  l^''^  ^™™  "^'^  «°  was  to  bea? 
mm  triumphantly  among  his  social  friends  or  noHtical 

enemies.    W  would  he  disturb  the  sweet  ser^nSTy  that 

she  woSdiiif '•   Jl7if "  ^^  ^'^  -^'^t  an  iSgrSty 

stood  by  her  loom,  or  m  the  p  oughed  field  at  his  side  —  in 

SimSS^.'-  ''''^^  \°^  '^  his'mother'  home   '^'      *° 

conientioM  aSf^rf  w-  ^^'  "J?^  ^«"'^  ^^''^  «^'^r  their 
rtrani^  Znv^/  proprieties,  and  never  know  it.    How 

W  ShT^  **'  *°^  ''"'**»^"'  «'  t^^i'-s  would  appear  to 
her,  and  how  unnecessary!    He  feared  for  her  iSost  in 

extent  nfir"^  of  everything  pertaining  to  thTdaily 
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Much,  he  knew,  would  pan  unseen  by  her,  but  soon  she 
would  begin  to  underst  md.  and  to  wince  under  their 
exclamaUons  of  "How  xtraordinary !"  The  masklike 
expression  would  steal  ov  r  her  face,  her  pride  would  en- 
case her  smnt  in  thf>  #lM>n  r.,^r,r-%,^  u^  k:.~ i«  i i  » i 


.     -        .".- .-^.i     ,  "'  "  ■'"^'  *"*-^»  "«^r  pnue  wouia  en- 
case her  spirit  m  the  deep  n -^rrve  he  himself  had  found  so 
to  penetrate,  and  he  c     '  •  see  her  withdrawing  more 


hard      . 

*nd  more  from  all,  until 
He  must  manage  ver> 
pn^hecy  indeed  be  f»i 
At  last  the  lifting  of 


it 


I  .(><i 


iji- Ah  !  it  must  not  be. 

.u'!j,   lest  Doctor  Hoyle's 


l':. 


♦'I    tin  the  way  of 

•    f  !    He  felt  as  if  he 

for  joy.     Suddenly 

issession  new  to  him, 

i^iid  stereotypeil  lines 


..     i   7:i o  "•     ■    \'*«l  to  the  eastward  revealed 

the  bold  promontory  o!  U    i  «  End,  r.nd  soon,  beyond, 

»       n    .**?*"  *'**P**  ®^  '  '"  *  ^'"  bca.tifii'  Old  England. 

For  all  of  the  captious  cri*.   sn.  :  -  '       *         •-  -^-  -  -   • 

bestowing  upon  her,  hov  h<  lo< 

must  throw  up  his  arms  and    > 

she  had  become  his,  with  «  sen* 

and  sweet  to  feel.    The  r  Jerlitu    ,  ..„  ,., 

of  her  social  system  against  which  hv  had  rebelled,  and 

the  iron  bars  of  her  customs  which  his  soul  had  abhorred 

m  the  past,  —  against  which  his  spirit  had  bruised  and 

oeaten  itself,  —  now  lured  him  on  as  a  security  for  things 

stable  and  hue.     In  subtile  ways  as  yet  unrealized,  he  was 

being  drawn  hack  into  the  cage  from  which  he  had  fled  for 

freedom  and  life. 

How  quickly  he  had  become  accustomed  to  the  air  of 
deference  m  Mr.  Stretton's  continual  use  of  his  newly 
quired  title -"my  lord"  my  not?  It  was  h!u 
right.  The  same  laws  which  had  held  him  subservient  be- 
fore, now  gave  him  this,  and  he  who  a  few  months  earlier 
had  been  proudly  ploughing  his  first  furrows  in  his  little 
f<?!Srk    !?"..?"x?  mountain  meadow,  now  walked  with 

lnf!ii^"»l'  «°  »h  ™^"''''  **°™'"  ^'"°«  *»>«  platform,  and 
entered  the  first-class  compartment  with  Mr.  Stretton. 
where  a  few  rich  Americans  had  already  installed  them- 

David  noticed,  with  inward  amusement,  their  surrepti- 
tious  glances,  when  the  lawyer  addressed  him;  how  they 
S  t^«nf^e«'  yet  tried  to  appear  nonchalant  and 
eomnl^  '?  the  fact  that  they  were  riding  in  the  same 
compartment  with  a  lord.  In  time  he  would  cease  to 
notice  even  such  incongruities  as  this  tacit  homage  from 
a  professedly  title-scorning  people. 
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David'i  mother  had  moved  into  the  town  house,  whither 
hia  uncle  had  sent  for  her,  when,  stricken  with  grief,  h« 
had  Uin  down  for  his  last  brief  illness.  The  old  servant* 
had  all  been  retained,  and  David  was  ushered  to  his 
mother's  own  sitting-room  by  the  same  household  digni- 
taiy  w  ho  was  wont  to  preside  there  when,  as  a  lad.  he  had 
been  allowed  rare  visits  to  his  cousins  in  the  city. 

How  well  he  remembered  his  fine,  nunctiliuus  old  uncle, 
and  the  feeling  of  awe  tempered  by  anticipation  with 
which  he  used  to  enter  those  hulls.  He  was  ovorwhelmed 
with  a  souse  of  loss  and  disaster  as  he  glanced  up  the 
peat  stairway  where  his  cousins  were  wont  to  come  buund- 
mg  down  to  him,  handsome,  hearty,  romping  lads. 

It  had  been  a  man's  household,  for  his  aunt  had  been 
dead  many  years  —  a  man's  household  characterized  by  a 
man's  sense  of  heavy  order  without  the  many  touches  of 
feminine  occupation  and  arrangement  wliJeh  tend  to  soften 
*  man's  half  rnilitary  reign.  As  he  was  Ix-ing  led  through 
the  halls,  he  notice<l  a  subtile  change  which  warmed  hia 
quick  seiv-«es.  Was  it  the  presence  of  his  mother  and 
Laura ?  His  entrance  interrupted  an  animated  conversa- 
tion which  was  being  held  between  the  two  as  the  man- 
servant announced  his  name,  and,  in  another  instont,  his 
mother  was  in  his  arms. 

"Dear  little  mother!  Dear  little  mother!"  But  she 
was  not  snii  II.  She  was  tall  and  dignified,  and  David 
had  to  stoop  but  little  to  bring  his  eyes  level  with  hers. 

•David,  I'm  here,  too."  A  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm, 
and  he  released  his  mother  to  turn  and  look  into  two  warm 
brown  eyes. 

^  "And  so  the  little  sister  is  grown  up,"  he  said,  embrac- 
»"8  her,  then  holding  her  off  at  arra's-len^'th.  "  1  ive  years  ' 
When  I  look  at  you,  mother,  they  don't  seem  so  lone  — 
but  Laura  here!" 

"You  didn't  expect  me  to  stay  a  little  giri  all  mv  life, 
did  you,  David?" 

i3"'  "*J".    ?®  **^^  ^^^  ^y  t^«  shoulder  and  sl,..ok  her 
a  little  and  pinched  her  cheeks.     "What  ros<         Wl«v.  sis 
1  .say,  you  know,  I'm  proud  of  you.     What  hux «  v'>u"  J""n 
up  to,  anyway  ?  '    He  flung  himself  on  the  sofa  and  pulled 
Her  down  beside  him.     '  Give  an  account  of  yourst^ ^f ." 
I  ve  gone  m  for  athletics." 
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"Right." 
you^lf.^    ^*»'^«*«o^«»mgs.    You  give  an  account  of 

fhEi'''^  glanced  at  his  naother.  She  was  seated  opposite 
them,  regarding  him  with  brimming  eyes.    NrKuld 

t!.V  1.^  ™°*i^'  r*"^  *'°'^*^-  He  lifted  Laura's  hervy 
hair,  which,  confined  only  by  a  great  bow  of  black  ribbon 

tril:^^^  ^r^  ^^\  ^^r^''  »»  «  d^rk  mass  that  gave 
her  a  tousled  unkempt  look,  and  which,  taken  togeXr 
with  her  dead  black  dress,  and  her  dark  tanned  skin 

Terteut  fn'S"^  J^  "^"^  *"^/""'  ^-tly  ma-S 
I«yXk^;yes  '^  "  ^'^^  ^°^  ^'^^  ^^™*^  «^  her 

and'wrminrf^^l?  ^'  '^^^'l  ^^  *^°"Sht  «f  Cassandra. 
X^J!^t  •,  *t®°  *°^  ***«^  to  describe  her  — to 

attempt  to  miyeil  the  events  of  the  past  year,  and  make 

b^n   Tae'£flcMr*tf  ^"ur  ^''^''  ^^«t  his  li  had 
S;.n5    ^''^^  ^^  ^^'^^  ^  n^oment,  poised  ready  for 
«l!fT     r*  "T*""*  °'  hesitation  as  tb  how  to  l^gin 
and  then  forever  lost,  as  his  mother  began  speaking^  ' 

it  is  W  ..  11*  TT  °"*u  y^*-  ^'  ^^^"t«  l^ve  turned. 
Lli^nw  *r"'*!?'  ^^'  S^.*?^"'  naturally,  will  be  much 

"I  don't  see  how.  mamma,  with  all  this  heavy  black 

to  ""^it^^r"*  ""*"  f>^^^  ?^'  ^"^  •'  will  b7so  long 
fl?.  S  j.^""^  P*"-"*^  *  ''"^^'  discontentedly,  then 
flushed  a  disfiguring  flush  of  shame  under  her  dark  skfu 

*l'hTf?t  ^^^  ^"^^  »*^  ^^'  brother's  eyes  "Not  but 
what  I  shall  keep  on  mourning  for  Bob,  as  long  as  I  live 
-  he  was  such  a  dear,"  she  added,  her  eyes  filling  with 
quick,  impulsn^e   tears.    "But  how  you   make  out  my 

^'T^^rl^.  fe^gS'' ^"'  "^^"^"^'  '  ^^^'*  -'  -"^' 
"Chances  for  what  ?"  asked  David,  drvly 

defiantly,  half  smiling  through  her  tears.  "Don't  you 
know  that's  all  a  giri  of  my  age  lives  for  -  matrimony 
and  a  kennel  ?  I  mean  to  have  one.  now  we  will  have  our 
own  preserves.     It  will  be  ripping,  you  know." 

Certamly,  our  own  preserves."  said  David,  still  diyly. 
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thinking  how  Cassandra  would  wonder  what  preserves 
were,  and  what  she  would  say  if  told  that  in  preserves,  wild 
harnUess  animals  were  kept  from  being  killed  by  the 
common  people  for  food,  in  order  that  those  of  his  own 
class  might  chase  them  down  and  kill  them  for  their 
amusement. 

"Oh,  David,  I  remember  how  you  used  to  be  always 
putting  on  a  look  like  that,  and  thinking  a  lot  of  nasty 
things  under  your  breath.  I  hoped  you  would  c«me  home 
vastly  improved.  Was  it  what  I  said  about  matrimony  ? 
Mamma  knows  it's  true." 

"Hardly  as  you  put  it,  my  child ;  there  is  much  besides 
for  a  girl  to  think  about." 

^•You  said  'chances'  yourself,  mamma." 
Certainly,  but  that  is  for  me  to  consider.    You  must 
remember  that  it  was  you  who  refused  to  have  your  cominir 
out  last  year."  * 

"I  didn't  want  my  good  times  cut  short  then,  mamma, 
and  have  to  take  up  proprieties  —  or  at  least  I  would 
have  had  to  be  dreadfully  proper  for  a  while,  anyway  — 
and  now  — why  I  have  to  be  naturally;  and  here  I  am 
unable  to  come  out  for  another  year  yet  and  my  hair 
streaming  down  my  back  all  the  time.  I'm  sure  I  can't 
^ju.^y  chances  are  in  the  least  improved  by  it  all; 
and  by  that  time  I  shall  be  so  old." 

;;0h,  you  will  be  quite  young  enough,"  said  David. 
You  occupy  a  far  diflFerent  position  now,  chUd.    To 
make  your  debut  as  Lady  Laura  will  give  you  quite  an- 
other place  in  the  world.     Your  headstrong  postpone- 
ment   fortunately    will  do  no  harm.     It  will  make'^our 

'Zt^:i  mt.""^^  -^-  ^-  -  -ntuall^  to 

tnte'^K  ''!5f**  her  eyebrows  and  glanced  from  her  mother 
to  her  brother.     "Very  well,  mamma,  but  one  thing  you 

1,  th^^T ''  ^V"fM^  Laura  lifts  me  above  them  as  high 
as  the  moon      I  hke  them,  and  I  don't  care."  ^ 

from  ..nSlfr  th'  ^"r  *  beautiful,  silken-haired  setter  crept 
from  under  the  sofa  whereon  she  had  been  sittine    and 
wnggled  about  after  the  manner  of  guiltylogs 
Laura,  dear!"  ij' uugs. 

"Yes,  mamma,  I've  been  hiding  him  with  my  skirts  by 
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sitting  there.  He  was  bad  and  followed  me  in.  We've 
been  out  riding  together."  She  stroked  his  silken  coat 
with  her  nding  crop.  "Mamma  won't  allow  him  in  here, 
and  he  jolly  well  knows  it.  Bad  Zip,  bad,  sir !  Look  at 
him.  Isn  t  he  clever  ?  I  must  go  and  dress  for  dinner. 
Mamma  wants  you  to  herself,  I  know,  and  Mr.  Stretton 
will  be  here  soon.  You  can't  think,  David,  how  glad  I 
am  we  have  you  back !  You  couldn't  think  it  from  my 
way  — but  I  am  — rather!  It's  been  awful  here  — 
sunply  awful,  since  the  boys  all  left." 

Again  her  eyes  filled  with  quick  tears,  and  she  dashed 
out  with  the  dog  bounding  about  her  and  leaping  up  to 
thrust  his  great  tongue  in  her  face.  "You  are  too  big  for 
the  house,  Zip.  Down,  sir!"  In  an  instant  she  was 
back,  putting  her  tousled  head  in  at  the  door. 

"David,  when  manuna  is  finished  with  you,  come  out 
and  see  my  dogs.  I  have  five  already,  and  Nancy  is  going 
to  litter  soon.  ^Tlalkins  is  to  take  them  into  the  countiy 
to-morrow,  for  they  are  just  cooped  up  here."  She  with- 
drew, and  David  heard  her  heavy-soled  shoes  clatter  down 
the  long  halls.  He  and  his  mother  smiled  as  they  listened, 
looking  into  each  other's  eyes. 

"She  is  a  dear  child,  but  life  means  only  a  good  time  to 
her  as  yet." 

"Well,  let  it.  She  has  splendid  stuff  in  her  and  ia 
bound  to  make  a  splendid  woman." 

"She's  right,  David.  It  has  been  awful  since  your 
brother  left."  David  sat  beside  her  and  placed  his  hand 
on  hers.  Again  it  was  in  his  mind  to  tell  her  of  Cassandra, 
and  again  he  was  stopped  by  the  tenor  of  her  next  remark. 
You  see  how  it  is,  my  son;  Laura  can't  understand,  but 
you  will." 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  I  do.  Open  your  heart  to  me,  mother ; 
tell  me  what  you  mean." 

"My  dear  son.  I  don't  like  to  begin  with  worries.  It 
is  so  sweet  to  have  you  back  in  the  home.  May  you 
always  stay  with  us." 

"I  don't  mind  the  worries,  mother,"  he  said  tenderly: 
I  am  here  to  help  you.    What  is  it  ?  " 

"It  is  only  that,  although  we  have  inherited  the  title 
and  estates,  we  are  not  there.  We  will  be  received,  of 
course,  but  at  first  only  by  those  who  have  axes  to  grind. 
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There  are  so  many  such,  and  it  is  hard  to  protect  one's 
self  from  them.  For  mstance,  there  is  Lady  Wilhsbeck 
Her  own  set  have  cut  her  completely  for  -  certain  reasons 
—there  IS  no  need  to  retail  unpleasant  gossip, —but  she  was 
one  of  the  first  to  call.  Her  daughtel  Lady  iXl  live 
Laura  that  dog.  --  but  all  the  ntore  because  Laura  a^'fidy 
Isabel  were  m  school  together,  and  were  on  the  same  hockey 

Lady  WUlisbeck  would  like  very  much  now  for  h^r 
daughter's  sake,  to  win  back  her  plaTe  in  sSietr^th'ough 
she  did  not  seem  to  value  it  for  herself.    Long  before  hlr 

fT. mfl^'wth*^*™"  "°?^r°  t«Ik.-because^sh^  w^  b- 
fnr  hi  K  **"  your  cousin  Lyon,  Lady  Isabel  chose  Laura 
for  her  chum  and  the  two  have  worked  up  a  very  romanSc 
situation  out  of  the  affair.  You  see  I  hav7cZe  foj 
anxiety,  David,  since  the  title  is  only  mine  and  Wa\  b:J 
courtesy,  we  must  not  presume  upon  it  "  ^ 

T  J  l^'W^held  her  hand,  looking  kindly  in  her  face  "  la 
^»  ^i'*^^'  '^^  "g*^*  ««rt  ?  "  he  asked 
;a„'fVi!"l  y«" '"ean  *>y  'the  right  sort,'  David?  She 
ry^^  hfr  mother,  naturally,  or  I  would  have  b«n  more 
decided ;  but  she  is  not  the  right  sort  for  us.  LadyWUH^ 
beck  IS  ostracized,  and  it  is  a  grave  matter.  H^lughter 
will  be  of-tracized  with  her.  unless  she  can  find  a  chaSne 
of  quality  to  champion  her  — to  — to  — well  vnT,  I^Ti 

;*^i.*^"-i.^"T  ^^"'*  afford  to  make  hir  dCt  T^l 
capped  with  such  a  friendship.    Not  now." 

"  Rn?  A°  '^  ""*"  ^  J""?^  ™°'"«  of  *'«'•  friend." 

But.  David,  we  can't  be  visionary  now.     We  must  be 

practical  and  face  the  difficulties  of  our  situation     W^ 

are  honorably  entitled  to  all  that  the  inheritano^  Si^pZ^ 

but  It  IS  another  thing  to  avail  ourselvw  of  Tt     W 

w"a^  kil:  onTv  ^^'"^^^  "^^-  "«  ^'^  "°  visitors?^^ 
^nser^Se  &;™?  "Tu  ^^  PO««cally  as  a  close 
TOnservative.     His  seat  in  the  House  meant  onlv  that 

?naZ  Z'Totr'^  ".f '"■■  ""  -«  movTbef'^*: 
is  DTOhihff^^  K  .  •■.  ■^°',  ""t  Pre^™'.  our  deep  mournuig 

TeMr;>f  nlvtni  I  ""*'  ?''■"''  '■""'  'o™"!  during  the 
years  of  Dav.d  s  absence,  deepened  in  lier  forehead^ 
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"Be 

what?' 

"From  updesirable  people,  dear.  We  are  very  con- 
spicuous ;  to  be  frank,  we  are  new.  My  own  family  con- 
nections are  all  good,  but  they  will  not  be  the  slightest 
help  to  Laura  in  maintaining  her  position.  We  have 
always  lived  in  the  country,  and  know  no  one." 
"You  have  refinement  and  good  taste,  mother." 
'•I  know  it;   that  and  this  inheritance  and  the  title." 

"Isn't  that  'protection'  enough  ?    I  really  fail  to  see 

Whatever  would  please  you  would  be  right.    You  may 
have  what  friendships  you  — " 

"Not  at  all,  David.  Everything  is  iron-bound. 
They  are  simply  watching  lest  we  bring  a  lot  of  common 
people  in  our  train.  Things  grow  worse  and  worse  in 
that  way.  There  are  so  many  rich  tradespeople  who  are 
struggling  to  get  in,  and  clinging  desperately  to  the  skirts 
of  the  poorer  nobility.  Of  couiw,  it  all  goes  to  show  what 
a  tremendous  thing  good  birth  is,  and  the  iron  laws  of 
custom  are,  after  all,  a  proper  safeguard  and  should  be 
respected.  Nevertheless  we,  who  are  so  new,  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  become  stepping-stones.  It  is  per- 
fectly right. 

"That  is  why  I  said  this  period  of  mourning  is  Laura's 
protection.  She  will  have  time  to  know  what  friendships 
pre  best,  and  an  opportunity  to  avoid  undesirable  ones. 
You  have  been  away  so  long,  David,  where  the  class  lines 
are  not  so  rigidly  drawn,  that  you  forget  —  or  never  knew. 
It  is  my  duty,  without  any  foolish  sentiment,  to  guard 
Laura  and  see  to  it  that  her  coming  out  is  what  it  should  be. 
For  one  thing,  she  is  so  very  plain.  If  she  were  a  beauty, 
it  would  help,  but  her  plainness  must  be  compensated  for 
in  other  ways.  She  will  have  a  large  settlement,  Mr. 
Stretton  thinks,  if  your  uncle's  interests  are  not  too  much 
jeopardized  in  South  Africa  by  this  terrible  war.  That 
is  something  you  will  have  to  look  into  before  you  take 
your  seat  in  the  House." 

"Oh,  motlier,  mother !  I  can't — " 

"My  dear  boy,  your  brother  died  for  his  country,  and 

can  you  not  give  a  little  of  your  life  for  it  ?     I  can  rely  on 

you  to  be  practically  inclined,  now  that  you  are  placed  at 

the  head  of  such  a  family?    I'm  glad  now  you  never 
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cared  for  MurieJ  Hunt.    She  could  nevei'  have  filled  the 
position  a«  her  ladyship,    your  uncle's  wife    did       «lh! 
^f  Lady  Thoma^ia  Hircourt  Glendyne^f  wSes      B^ 
side  her.  Muriel  would  appear  silly.     It  ?s  most  fortun^e" 
^  "li/^u "°  ^"^'^  entanglement  now."  lonunate 

my  ^ai  b^aSd' mntK  *"  ^"V."!!^"^ '  J  "«^^^  ^^'^^^^ 
my  aear,  beautiful  mother  could  descend  to  such  worldlJ 

ness.   \ou  are  changed,  mother.     There  is  something  fnn 
damentally  wrong  in  all  this."  something  fun- 

She  looked  up  at  him.  aghast  at  his  vehemence. 
My  son.  my  son !    Let  us  have  only  love  between  us 

-  only  love      I  am  not  changed.     I  was  contenTaTTw^ 
nor  ever  tried  to  enter  a  sphere  above  me.    IW  T^t 
this  comes  to  me -forced  on  me  by  right  of  E^h  law 

—  I  take  It  thankfully,  with  all  it  brines  I  will  fin  vZ 
place  as  it  should  be  filled,  and  Wa  shall  do  l^^me' 
and  you  also  my  son.    As  for  Muriel  Hunt.  I  will  mSS 

iSd  tve^ff  "'' "" »"" ««"'««'.  tir4h°s 

vel^'dS^?-"'"  *°  ''"'*'  "■*"  Muriel,  Md  stiU  not  go 
"And  yet  the  time  was  when  Muriel  Hunt  was  tliAnirkf 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

IN  WHICH  DAVIO  THRTNO  ADJUSTS  HIS  LIFE  TO  NEW 
CONDITIONS 

David  stood  where  his  mother  had  left  him,  dazed, 
hurt.  sad.  He  was  desperately  minded  to  leave  all  and 
flee  back  to  the  hUls  — back  to  the  life  he  had  left  in 
Canada.  He  saw  the  clear,  true  look  of  Cassandra's  eyes 
meeting  his.  His  heart  caUed  for  her;  his  soul  cried  out 
withm  him.  He  felt  like  one  launched  on  an  irresistible 
current  which  was  sweeping  him  ever  nearer  to  a  mael- 
strom wherein  he  was  inevitably  to  be  swallowed  up. 

He  perceived  that  to  his  mother  the  established  order 
of  things  there  m  her  Uttle  island  was  sacred—  an  arrange- 
™«\t  to  be  still  further  upheld  and  solidified.  She  had 
suddenly  become  a  part  of  a  great  system,  intrusted 
with  a  care  for  its  mamtenance  and  stability,  as  one  of  its 
guardians.  Before,  it  had  mattered  little  to  her,  for  she 
was  not  of  it.    Now  it  was  very  different. 

Slowly  David  foUowed  Clark  to  his  own  apartments. 
He  had  been  given  those  of  the  old  lord,  his  uncle.  Every- 
thing about  him  was  dark,  massive,  and  rich,  but  without 
grace.  His  bags  and  boxes  had  been  unpacked  and  his 
dinner  suit  laid  m  readiness,  and  Clark  stood  stiffly  await- 
ing orders. 

"Will  you  haA^e  a  shave,  my  lord  ?" 

The  man's  manner  jarred  on  him.  It  was  obsequious, 
and  he  hated  it.  Yet  it  was  only  the  custom.  Clark  was 
simp  e-hearted  and  kindly,  filling  his  little  place  in  the 
upholding  of  the  system  of  which  he  was  a  part ;  had  his 
manner  been  different,  a  shade  more  familiar,  David  would 
have  resented  it  and  ordered  him  out.  —  but  of  this  David 
was  not  conscious.  In  spite  of  his  scruples,  he  was  born 
and  bred  an  aristocrat. 

j^?7r*"~^*!l^^*^®  myself."  Still  the  man  waited, 
and,  taking  up  David's  coat,  flicked  a  particle  of  dust 
from  the  collar.    "I  don't  want  anything.    You  may  go." 

234 
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menT""^ ^°""    ^'"''  "****^  ^"'^^^^ <>»'  <>'  *!»«  apart- 
"Thanks  me  for  beins  rude  to  him  "  t)in..»K«  r^     -j 

a  farce  "  °  "  °™'  '""* '    ''''•*  "k"''  'h^g  & 

rsTa-^X^"^'^  o-  ••'^  '"■^Eipv-  i-S;  St 

l^.'t'-?'!^''  'Hf"*'!*  "':"  ■■"  raother-s  words -her  out- 

t''i^?tTe'T„riH^v;J5r^Ttsrtt 
3r;;^te-rr.irerst.t„4S 

and  fine,  seemed  to  have  lost  individuality,  to  W^me 
only  a  segment  of  a  circle  which  it  was  henceforthlS^ K^ 

<i|wj  ,„''a^^  IJ:-  .Sr^t  t\K;a^rJ«^.S}?- 
C  vSr- t-f"  '""^'''"'  •°''^'?  eouW  look  ^ith 
drcles  «sppm«ri  ,,^,-i    XL  ^   ^'  — *""  t°  n>m  now  the 
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understood,  should  become  a  means  of  purification  —  of 
reward  for  true  worth  —  of  power  for  noblest  service,  and 
not  for  personal  ambition  and  the  unmolested  gratification 
oi  VICIOUS  tastes. 

David  did  not  as  yet  know  that  his  clear-seeing  wife 
could  help  him  to  the  attainment  of  his  greatest  poMibili- 
ties.  right  here  where  he  feared  to  bring  her  -  the  wife  of 
whom  he  dare  not  tell  his  mother.  Blinded  by  the  world's 
estimates  which  he  still  had  sense  enough  to  despise,  he 
did  not  know  that  the  key  to  its  deepest  secrets  lajr  in  her 
heart,  nor  that  of  the  two,  her  heritage  of  the  large  spirit 
and  the  mward-seeing  eye  direct  to  the  Creator's  meanings 
was  the  greater  heritage. 

Lady  Thryng  found  it  possible  to  have  a  few  words  with 
the  lawyer  before  David  appeared,  and  impressed  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  interesting  her  son  in  this  new  field 
by  showing  him  avenues  for  power  and  work. 

I  don't  quite  understand  the  boy,"  she  said.  "After 
seeing  the  world  and  going  his  own  way,  I  reaUy  thought 
he  would  outgrow  that  sort  of  moody  sentimentalism,  but 
It  seems  to  be  returning.  He  is  quixotic  enough  to  turn 
away  from  everything  here  and  go  back  to  Canada,  unless 
you  can  awaken  his  interest." 
*'I  see,  I  see,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"Mere  personal  ambition  will  not  satisfy  him,"  added 
his  mother,  proudly.  "He  must  see  opportunities  for 
service.  He  must  understand  that  he  is  needed." 
•k  V»ee-  I  underetand.  He  must  be  dealt  with  along 
the  line  of  his  nobler  impulses  — ahem —  ahem— "  and 
David  appeared. 

His  mother  rose  and  took  his  arm  to  walk  out  to  dinner, 
while  Laura,  who  should  have  gone  with  Mr.  Stretton, 
did  not  see  his  proffered  arm,  but,  provokingly  indifferent, 
strolled  out  by  herself. 

,  David,  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  did  not  notice  his 
sister  s  careless  mien,  but  the  mother  observed  the  inde- 
pendent  and  boyish  swing  of  her  daughter's  shoulders,  and 
s^Sed  ^  ^''8^t'y  reproving  glance  after  they  were 

Laura  lifted  her  eyebro  vs  and  one  shoulder  with  an  irri- 
tating half  shrug  "What  is  it,  mamma  ?"  she  asked,  but 
L&dv  Ihiyng  allowed  the  question  to  go  unheeded,  and 
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if  ttit*i^****°****°  ^  ****  ^'^^  genUemcn  during  the  rest 
All  through  dinner  David  was  haunted  by  Cassandra's 
taUc  wiUi  him.  the  night  he  dreamed  she  wm  bdS^TOt 
out  of  his  arms  forever  by  a  swift,  cold  current  S.  fTSS 
ahttle  purhng  stream  Uh  up  on  a  mountain  top.  Sd 
become  a  dark,  re  entless  flood,  overwhelming  them  utterly 

temble  flood?    Was  she  really  being  swept  from   him? 

^"TheS'iiuttr"''  "^'  '^""^  '*•  ^' »»« --t 

pnictismff  for  the  future  that  she  kept  such  rimd  stetT?  hI 
suspecteJas  much,  and  that  Laura  was  being^t^ined  to  the 
ngfit  way  of  carrying  herself,  but  that  and  the  redl  som,w 
of  the  famUy  ever  their  bereavement  made  a  most  odot^s^ 

CJ^r*'""'-  ^^«^*.  *?"  ^  *»»«  shadow  CaSiK 
had  seen  lying  across  their  future?  Only  a  passiMcloud 
—  a  vapor ;  it  must  be  only  that.  P««wmg  cioua 

Laura  and  her  mother  withdrew  early,  leavinir  David 
and  Uie  lawyer  together,  when  Mr.  Stretton  ImmetiatSv 
launched  into  ta  k  of  David's  prospects  and  rewurSs 
In  spite  of  himself,  the  gloom  of  the  dinner  houT^E 

tZ  mShtTf  r"w%""K.*"''^«  '^'  Hveliest TnteM 
wnat  might  be  possible  for  him  here  and  now. 

Although  not  one  to  be  easily  turned  from  a  chosen  oath 
otZut  •."fl"^"^' .David  yet  had  that  almcSrfateUift 
of  the  imaginative  ramd  of  seeing  things  from  manv  idp. 

Now  Jh/™?  te;^5  «"  ^  kileidoL^TrevS^v* 
ISow  ths  unlooked-for  development  of  hi's  life  opened  to 

m-ri^  ~  ""!!  -  ""^  y^*  «'*^'  «'d  as  EnSandWlf 

While  digging  deep  into  the  causes  of  his  former^. 

content   he  had  come  to  strike  his  spade  uLm  tT^^  rSl 

foundations  whereon  all  this  complicated  su^^sLctu^of 

&»r„  ISIS.  '^^  sfe  iS 
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had  brought  about  those  conditioiu  under  which  the 

ti\rh^M7  ^^f  'I  ''5'  °"Y  ^r  ^^'^  earnest  efforts  o/thf 
her  do  »*«»M'>ty  of  English  government  was  stUl 

At  last  he  rose  and  lifted  his  arms  high  above  his  head 

Sf h.i?PP?*/*E3  *S  **\«'^    "I^"    He  held  up 
h«  head  and  looked  off  as  he  had  done  when  he  stood  oS 


the  prow  of  the  steamship,  with  the  salt  breeze  toLing  his 
Jr.       A  little  of  this  came  to  me  as  I  crossed  the  ocean. 


hair. 


Zl^  Sf  •  r  *  u  **'1  Reeling  of  impotence  that  hounded 
f^m  m/  TV  lT**^!l  ^.*^"'^.^«  "?hing  but  rebel,  slipped 
from  me.  I  felt  ^hat  it  might  be  to  have  power --to 
bcM^me  effective  instead  of  being  obliged  to  chaf^under  the 
♦WnL  r^  submission  to  things  which  are  wrong 
—  things  which  those  who  are  m  power  might  set  right 

fei?i7alL""  •  '""^  *  "°"^"*'  ^'-  Strettonfl 

of  ^f.'^ifJ??"'*  ^^^  ^">*^-  ^"  **  °n^  in  ♦^e  midst 
«fni  LT^*;*!?"'  ^\"*'^  Cassandra  standing  white  and 
ImJ^  t^^  /f^^^""  °?  *^*  ^'"*«P  t^e'ore  their  little 
cabin,  looking  after  him  when  he  bade  her  good-by ;  and 

iow  S  W  *^^?  *»™«*  «,nd  went  swiftly  b£rk  to  W^so 
to  hii  brL?  Qni*"™^*  t«.her  yearningly  and  took  her 
to  his  breast.    Still  penetrating  the  sweet,  white  halo  of 

t^iJSyXnlg'^on."^  *'^  ^^^"  ^'  ^^-  ^'^'"^^  ^^'^^-^ 
I{**I^**  '^**li^il"''  't^V^^s-the  wealth  which,  with  a 
till  V  y'l^uw -"'*"**'*  ^"'*  °°^  ^*  *^'^  ^™^'^  "^«"«n  * 
,  Still  David  stood  with  bowed  head. 
*  niV"  r*'  y°",^ere  predestined,  my  lord,  to  step  in  at 
tduo^f^l  ^"^  °'  yo">- , country's  need -with  trains, 
^epf  aw^y'!"'^'^"'^*  ^^  wealth -with  eveiy  obstacle 

couw'sJ^^nTy  £.  '"^  '''^"'^^'^'  "^'^^  ^"^  «"-*^  »»« 
''?^S?.°*'^*^'*  swept  away,"  repeated  the  lawj-cr. 

tnmt;  iStS*""*/"*'  ^^  ^^'P>'  ""'^  °»e."    David  slowly 
turned,  lifted  a  glass  of  wine  from  the  table,  and  drank  it 
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Well,  w  be  It.  w  be  it/'  he  Mud  aloud.  "We'll  join 
mother  and  Laura.  At  the  door  he  paused.  "You  spoke 
of  education  -  the  learning  of  a  physician  is  but  littk  in 
to  tak"*m    ''^•^IP^^'^'P'    ^ow  soon  will  I  be  expected 

"If  you  Mk  my, advice,  my  lord,  I  would  say  better 
7n%^J^!'t  •  '*  ^A  ^  «*.^«We  for  you  to  go  yourself 
to  South  Africa  and  look  into  your  uncte's  investments 
«^n7  '"'it,P"*u*!S  "»<J«v|duaI.  of  course,  not  as  a  public 
servant.  Two-thirds  of  the  receipts  have  fallen  off  since 
the  war ;  learn  what  may  be  saved  from  the  wreckage,  or  if 
there  be  a  wreckage.  I'm  inclined  to  think  not  all.  for 
the  myestments  were  varied.  Your  uncle  may  have  been 
a  silent  member,  but  he  was  certainly  a  nan  of  good  busi- 
ness judgment-"  Mr  Stretton  paused  and  coughed  a 
little  apologetically  before  adding:  "Not  an  inherited 
r i!5  k"*"-^  "■  ^\~  C"^M^**ed  -  cultivated  -  you  know. 
Oood  business  judgment  is  not  a  trait  inherent  in  our  peer- 
age, as  a  rule.  *^ 

David  was  amused  and  entered  the  drawing-room  with  a 
smile  on  hw  face.  His  mother  was  pleased  and  rose  in- 
stantly, coming  forward  with  both  hands  extended  to  take 
HIS.  He  understood  it  as  a  welcome  back  to  the  family 
circle,  the  quiet  talks  and  the  evening  lamp,  less  formal 
than  the  oppressive  dinner  had  been.  He  held  her  hands 
thus  offered  end  kissed  the  little  anxious  line  on  her  brow. 
t*»fn  playfully  smoothed  it  with  his  finger, 
mother"""*'"*  '^*  **  become  permanent,  you  know, 
"No,  David.  It  will  go  now  you  are  at  home." 
He  did  not  know  that  his  mother  and  Laura  had  been 

5fn^°*^**urt.**'*^"^'**^*P'^P°«  °'  *^e  silent  tilt  at  the 

dmner-table,  his  sister  pleading  for  a  return  to  the  old 

ways,  and  a  release  from  such  stete  and  ceremony.     "At 

l^    n    ^j'^^n*'*  V  ourselves,  mamma.    Anyway,  I 

know  David  will  just  hate  it,  and  I  don't  see  what  good  a 

S  '*  'i  ^^  ™"*'  become  perfect  slaves  to  it." 

Uavid  crossed  the  room  and  sat  down  before  the  piano. 

How  strange  this  old  place  seems  without  the  others  — 

J   'xx  J    .      cousins,  and  uncle  himself!    We  weren't 

admitted  of  ten  — but— "  w^rem 

"Sh  — sh— "  said  Laura,  who  had  followed  him  and 
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Jtood  at  his  aide.    "Don't  remind  mamma.    She  iwMm 

Jig,  Uavid.  Hemember  how  you  used  to  dIav  it  InJ^nf 
eveiy  evemng  after  dinner,  when  I  w^a  ^fp"  **  '**'  "* 
Do  I  remember?  Rather!  I  have  done  nothimr  with 
the  p,ano  since  then  -  when  you  were  a  girl.  SrSLJ?  u 
'o^  you  now,  while  you  are  a  ^rl."  ^  ^  " 

-k.  ^'/^  "^"y  *"  «f"'^  "P  now,  David.  It's  auil« 
absurd  for  me  to  ao  about  ufe  this  It's  only  be^i^Jj 
,rr*,5ll^^*o^-eitso.    SheevenkUp^rgo^S:: 

anZ°nSSt';S„ron^e.'!^"^'  '^"^  '^  "^  ^-  ^  ^'^  «  ^^l. 
fo;irtr tSr:?.;?  ^^S  ytr%?tri'  ^GeTS;  aW 

So  they  amused  themselves  for  the  rest  of  the  evening 

Et!J^        ^*Pp*"<>"  »t  J»*d  worn  a  1  during  dinned  and 

s^nt°bv*r5:?^°'~"'^"*'"""*-    A't«^  this  the  dTys  were 
JSt^L  i^  ?*""'**  '"  «?'"«  «^^^  '"«  uncle's  large  masTS 

S?d?siret^"^T"^r^*,  "'V^  '^^  «'«*  «'  Mf  sJretton 

♦hi!  •  ®'^*".  '"^  '*^>'^'"'  ''^ho  had  his  confidence  more 

WP^UK  °^  T  ^K  '^"^^  •"  '^^^t  the  old  iTrd  Thr^ff^ 
much  nf1,f  "^  "°f ''''*."^'  '*'*'^°"«^  Mr.  Stretton  su,SS 
S  AfnV«  /"T  "'  '"^"^  "f  'ate  years  had  been  pESS 
Shnte"  /  ^'  *"'"  P*P^"  *»«*^  "ot  been  set  in  ordeHr 
i^nf JfW?  ^u^*""'  ^^^"y  "°*^'  l«"d  loan,  raortg^  and 
rentel  had  to  be  unearthed  slowly  and  laboriouSf  V^m 

w3eL™r  l""ti^?  T^Z  -i  fi^"-«^-re^^^^^ 
wortliless,    for  the  old  lord  had  a  habit  of  saving  everv 
-crap  of  paper -the  backs  of  notes  and  lettere~fSJ 
jummmg  up  accounts  and  jotting  down  memoinda  and 

nnni?*"'u°""  °^  ^^""^  ^^y  ^av'd  devoted  to  this  labor 

hZ  ?""™^'^.of  Mr.  Stretton,  where  for  years  his  unrIp 
had  kept  a  private  safe.     Conscientiously  he  toiled  at  the 
monotonous  task,  until  weeks,  then  month,,  sbo^  hv 
liardly  noticed,  ignoring  all  social  life.    When  Ss  ^thS 
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or  Laurm  brcMched  the  subject,  he  would  nay:"*  Sufficient 
unto,,the  day  i.  the  evU  tte«oV  aud  thi.  mu.t  bTSSe 

K..?!^  ?***  unmindful  of  hi.  wife  during  thi»  interval, 
hilS^Si'iSr'^^L**^' Z"^'  '°«"««*  »P»'n»t  «ny  danger  of 
Sl«^?i  •?  '"*t°"S**'^".«*''  **»°"'<*  «>tnething  uHfore- 
■een  befdl  him.  he  placed  in  Bishop  Towers',  hind,  t^ 
residue  of  money  remaimng  to  him  in  Canada,  for  Caa- 
jandra.    He  wrote  her  to  uk  it  a.  occasion  required,  and 

i^'i^/T'  '^  *^»*  •V'^'V  *f"  '^^^^^^^  rcs^TTction.  He 
sent  her  Uie  names  of  books  he  wished  she  would  read  - 
that  rfie  should  write  the  publishers  for  tht  tn.  He  beared 
her  to  do  no  more  w;eaving  for  money  —  h.it  only  for  her 
own  amu«ment.  and  above  all  to  trust  aiHi  be  happy.  JJt 
to  be  wrrowful  for  thi.  long  delay,  which  he  would  cut  m 
uiort  as  he  could. 

Much  of  hi.  occupation  be  could  not  expl  Jn  to  her.  and 

w^d  rew*;  *^  •  •  ^"^  ""*S?:  '"^  ^''^  •'•^*'"'^  ■'  then  he 
lo^  iS^  i°  reminiK»nce.  These  were  the  letters  she 
«t^^.f  !5?  «>««'«?«•  wept  over,  and  thKse  were  the 

m2riSL\?S'"  ^"t  *"'?  ^"^y  »°^  ««*•  »nd  sometime. 
made  him  dwtraught  when  hi.  mother  and  Laura  talked 
ov«.  their  affairs,  so  utterly  alien  to  his  thoughts  I*dlon^ 

th^tSi'*"!ff'*Pir  T^'  '**"  **»^  "^'^  P»rt  short,  but 
iLmJTt^  rj?*  witb  unfailing  regularity,  and  always  they 

STJ^n  r«°T*  ""^^  **!?"  *  ^"^^^  '">«"  her  own  moun- 
tarn  top  —  naive  —  tender  —  absolutely  trusting  —  often 

fL«      r    ^^  "*"'**  "^  "»»*  'he  held  herself  in  reserve 

E  "h^'J^.  r  T"?  •  *  P«y<^ho|ogie  something  w^Thdd 

w^'hi^tut\'''^  '*'**"*  r^\*  •*  "•«'»*  *^'  hut  reasoned 

Sveil  hTtL^^u'^iT"  ""'^  *M  ^'^^  '«""^  't  harder  to 
O^i  her  thoughts  by  means  of  the  pen  than  in  speech. 

1  V^  J  ^'  *"  ^*  ^®  »^°n«  'n  the  park,  he  noticed  that  the 
A^w&r^wr^?^-  Wh«t!  Wspringrr:;„them? 
Unri^ri If  wJn!'°*'  'Tu  fu^'y  *T«  *"^  ^^t^'"  held  its 
cfeM^d  fool!?  ""•  t^^  *^^  ^*'^*'  «"«t^"^  «"<!  w« 
reM^ifJ?i^T«  g'**-""^"'  ^as  returning.  He 
regarded  the  artificuU  effects  around  him.  the  lone  lines  of 

&weu'S.hrP'-  If  T^'K^.  «nd  ;as  S  wTth  a 
desire  well-mgh  irresistible  for  the  wUd  roads  and  rugged 
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rtj^-the  waadertag  rtreunui  „d  „„.k1  of  filing 

pendents —  st<J^t^K?1I!^T***'®. *""*"'*»««  »'  P«>r  de- 
-  the  Sve^nt  ^n^  tj^J' "  '''^'^'^  *°  ^  invested 
must  wSTTe  wo  Jd  w!  M  *""  P*'*  therein,  pah !  ^ 
not  be  his  cu«e  "^^  '^  °'^-    "'«  ^«"t«8«  should 

fac^'  ffi™b2i"ut!rt?ed*  i^T'^  *"  ^.«'*™  *^«*  -rtain 
into  Wdes.  where  "nSesf,  «f  I k*"  "«^««'t«t«l  a  journey 

Yes,  certainly  DaWd  ZSd  m  nf  7 '"'' *"»"• 
■wervatioBthatlieTOuld^l  StS;..  .  "'?^*  "mental 
and  then  make  a  elran  h-^J^iT.  t?"'i°^""?^'°I^n<lon. 
mother.    SbT  htS^^j"' ''"  f  ""  >y  l«ter  to  hU 

»d  he  thought  hisXnSliintt  fei'^SChe"-; 
With  more  equanimity  than  it  «,«.Tij  iT  ™^'^^  ^Y  her 

Mom>ver,  2  ha?  bJo^^M  thrsubii'^of  "2"  ■°"'7- 
him  more  than  once  but  ali^vrl^  ™  '71    '  ""'"'age  to 

David  had  litOe  time  to  brood  over  his  peculiar  difficulty. 
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as  his  short  journey  was  fuU  of  business  interest  anH  n^w 
«penences.    Yet  the  Cornish  hills  awoke  in  him  a  S 
greater  ea^rncss  for  the  mountains  of  his  dreams   and 
l^eirni's  mffif  •  '^  ™*  *«  ^"  Hoterr^re^-i 
It  IS  marvellous  what  trivial  events  alter  destinies     In 

changed  Davids  plans,  ancf  finally  sent  him  to  Suth 
Africa  mstead  of  America.    While  paying  h  "biU  at  ?he 

Kwt"'"«™°^  T  ^^""^^  *»™'  whichlie  to^  o^Vi^ 
tlie  clerk  was  countmg  out  his  change.  He  still  hdd  S 
his  hand  the  etter  to  his  mother  which  he  wS  on  he  poii? 
of  dropping  ,n  the  letter-box  at  his  elbow.  Instearhe 
in?  Ji'"  *""  P^^Hf*'  ^'°"«  ^'t^  t»^«  crushed  tefegram 

S^'^it^VtetiT^  *^  *'^  ^^^^"^^''^  ^«^^^"^ 

The  message  read:   "Return  with  all  speed  to  London 
Mr.  Stretton  lying  in  Lhe  hospital  with  a  frSured  skuu"' 
Thus  It  was  that  Lady  Tredwell's  pet  spanfel  okl  and  vi 
Clous,  yappmg  at  the  heels  of  Mr.  StrettonTrestWe  W 
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IN    WHICH    THE    OLD    DOCTOR    Avn    t  »««.  ^ 

»*«t  illr^  LITTLE    HOYLE    COME 

BACK  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS 

canvM  nSm  vffiS       *"'  J*  *■*  ""  **«  hearth.    In  the 

plMe  where  they  had  read  last  "  '"  *'"' 

<.a^«;.^''JX'm  the'^ipto?^ ;  '^  ™J^'""''  ""' 
aeath,  ending  up  red  tonrae,^ Mil      P.™  <^'»P»  """ler- 

all  they  touched.  ™*^  J^^'  transmuting 

quicker  ^%^7£'  '^^  murmured,  and  smiled.     "Only  it's 

rSo  TLeX^Zht^wJ^-'  ''^"^  V^'^^'^  -  '^f^t'-« 
rotted  if  they^d  KnTeftalnn^^^^^  on  the  ground  and 

them  and  cares^  the  *  ifc  '  ^"J  ?r  ^^'^  ^"^  i"«t  holds 
glow  like  the  suT  and  riShlMK  '^^^  ^'T^.  ^*™  ^"'' 
untilthey're  aCt'?^  ^^gjft  \<^  ^4'^^^^  ^^^^^  1^"^!.' 
has  been  r  jrht  jrooH  tn  m«  «^t  *  i  .  ^. "  '  reckon  God 
away.    He  int  Dav^d T    ?   *"  u^  '"^  "'^  '"^"^  '•"t  my  life 

«uu  orougnt  from  the  canvas  room  a  basket  of 
244 
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willow,  woven  m  open-work  pattern.  It  was  a  gift  from 
Azalea,  who  had  learned  from  her  mother  the  art  of  bas- 
ket weaving.  Some  said  Azalea's  grandmother  was  half 
Indian,  and  that  it  was  from  her  they  had  learned  their 
quaint  patterns  and  shapes,  and  that  she,  and  her  Indian 
mojther  before  her,  had  been  famous  basket  weavers 

This  pretty  basket  was  filled  with  very  delicate  work  of 
line  muslm,  much  finer  than  any  thing  Cassandra  had  ever 
worked  upon  before.  Her  hands  no  longer  showed  signs 
of  having  been  employed  in  rough,  coarse  tasks ;  they  were 
soft  and  wlute.  She  placed  the  basket  of  dainty  sewing  on 
the  same  table  which  had  served  as  an  altar  when  she  knelt 
beside  David  and  was  made  his  wife.  It  was  serving  as  an 
altar  still,  bearing  that  basket  of  delicate  work. 

She  had  become  absorbed  in  a  book  —  not  one  of  those 

u!c  ^  u"^  «"g«ffted.  It  is  doubtful,  had  he  been  there, 
whether  he  would  have  really  liked  to  see  her  reading  this 
one,  although  it  was  written  by  Thackeray,  dear  to  aU 
Lnghsh  hearts  It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would 
have  thought  his  young  wife  hardly  need  be  enlightened 
upon  just  the  sort  of  things  with  which  Vanity  Fair  enriches 
the  understanding. 

Be  it  how  it  may,  Cassandra  was  reading  Vanity  Fair, 
which  she  found  m  the  box  of  books  David  had  opined  s<^ 
ong  before.  While  she  read  she  worked  with  heffingers. 
ncessantly  at  a  piece  of  narrow  lace,  with  a  shuttle  and 
veiy  fine  thread  This  she  did  so  mechanically  that  she 
could  easily  read  at  the  same  time  by  propping  the  book 
open  on  the  table  before  her.  For  a  long^h^e  she^t 
h„rn  ?;•'''''"«  j"?^^  a"d  more  interested,  until  the  fire 
burned  low,  and  she  rose  to  replenish  it. 

1  he  logs  were  piled  beside  the  door  of  the  small  kitchen 

^ov^^  ^Sk  ^^a  ^""^  ^"•■'  ^"^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^''^d  P»^d  the  co^k 
stove.  She  had  come  up  early  this  morning,  because  she 
u^s  sad  over  his  last  letter,  in  which  he  had  told  her  of  his 
disappomtment  in  having  to  cancel  his  passage  to  America 
HoF>eful  and  cheery  though  the  letter  was,  it  hadTuck 
dismay  to  her  heart ;  it  was  her  way  when  sad  ^^d 
longing  for  her  husband,  to  go  up  to  her  little  cabTn-W 

hXTni.;;[tj"'  *''"'^ ''  ^"  ^^^'  ^'-^  -^  *^-  -«-; 

Here  she  read  and  thought  things  out  by  herself.     What 
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strange  people  they  were  over  there'    Ornerhftn.*!,  ♦ 
so  long  ago  — thev  mlaht  K-.       V.  "^  P®™aiM  that  wa« 

Surely^th^  must  Kve  ehang^^'   d3^  ^^^  *i?«  'i™^- 
something  about  it     He  nS         i!i^u  "^""'^  ***^«  ^^id 

her  .n,  sW  sat  her  by  the  pleasan?^/!  J^'  eanyuig 
upon  her.arjn,.  and  be^^^o'l^',  Sly '"""  *•"  ''^'«' 
cry.     You  shan't  cry  likeXt      T^  "" '  n^"?  '•■"■'' 

man  wh^o  could  K  Xr  3  ""''T '^^L'*  ."■' ""'^ 

or  m'al:  ^L  Z^l^'^^  -  ^"^^-^  *»  <•»'"*  hin,  - 
about  the  dr^p-Jg^gTJ  ^''  '^^''  "^^"^^  ^^^  P"*  ^er  arms 
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"Can't  you  tell  me  all  about  it,  dear?" 
•Not  if  you  are  going  to  blame  David." 

knoi  -  bui  X  -•• '^  ''^"«  •  '  ^'^"'*'  "»-  »»«  <*--•* 
"At  first  I  couldn't  speak.  I  tried,  but  I  couldn't 
Then  he  had  to  takeHoyle  North,  and  I  thought  £  would 
see  tor  h.m^lf  when  he  came  back  -  or  I  could  tell  h"m 
by  th.  time.  Then  came  that  dreadful  news  — you 
inZri'"";^*"  '^^'^:  P'^  **~*»>«^  '^"d  his  two  cou.J^^s 
hi  S  *'"'*  ^'l  ""^^.^  ^^")?  **'  «^«' '  ^^  *»«  had  to  go  t^ 
much  to  /n'^'v  '  might  die.  too,  and  then  he  found  so 
much  to  do.     Now,  you  know  he  has  to  be  a  —" 

She  was  going  to  say  "a  lord,"  but,  happening  to  glance 
down  at  her  open  book,  the  name  of  "Lord  Stfyne^ 
caught  her  eye,  and  it  seemed  to  her  a  title  of  dis^^. 
She  must  talk  with  David  before  she  allowed  him  toS 

a  Afferent  kind  of  a  man,  now  -  not  a  doctor.  He  has 
a  great  many  things  to  do  and  look  after.     If  I  told  him^ 

oLKrV''^T-,T'^**'?«  ^"^  "''"^  to  me,  even  if  he 
ought  not,  and  if  he  couldn't  come,  he  would  be  troubled 
and  unhappy.  Why  should  I  make  him  uSTppy  ?  m^ 
he  does  come  home   he'll  be  glad  -  oh,  so  glkd !    Wbv 

Twilf  comTt^  me  '^'  '^"""'T  '^"  ^°  "«  «°^' -d  ^- 
ne  will  come  to  me  as  soon  as  he  can,  anyway  ?" 

You  strange  girl,  Cassandra !     You  brave  old  dear » 

be^  late,  since  he  -  he  did  not  sail  when  he  meant  to  " 

we^ahiT  ""r^  ^  ^*  '^'^  *^"t  the  mouth.  "Unless 
w^  cable  him.  Cassandra.  Would  there  be  time  in  thS 
case  ?     Come,  you  must  tell  me."  " 
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has  very  important  business  there  for  his  mother  and 
sister,  even  more  than  for  himself.  You  see  how  bad  I 
would  be  to  write  troubling  things  to  him  when  he 
couldn't  help  me  or  come  to  me."  A  light  broke  over 
Betty  Towers 's  face. 

"I  can  think  out  a  way,  dear,  of  course  I  can.  Just 
leave  matters  to  me." 

Thus  it  was  that  Doctor  Hoyle  received  a  letter  in 
Betty's  own  impassioned  and  impulsive  style,  begging 
him,  for  love's  sake,  to  leave  all  and  come  back  to  the 
mountains  and  his  own  little  cabin,  where  Cassandra 
needed  him. 

"Never  mind  Doctor  Thryng  or  anything  surprising 
about  his  being  absent ;  just  come  if  you  possibly  can  and 
hear  what  Cassandra  has  to  say  about  it  before  you  judge 
him.  She  is  quaint  and  queer  and  wholly  lovely.  If  you 
can  bring  little  Hoyle  with  you,  do  so.  for  I  fear  his  mother 
is  grieving  to  see  him.  She  wrote  me  a  most  peculiar 
and  pathetic  letter,  saying  her  daughter  was  so  silent  about 
her  affairs  that  she  herself  'war  nigh  about  dead  fer 
worryin',  and  would  I  please  come  and  see  could  I  make 
Cass  talk  a  leetle,'  so  you  may  be  sure  there  is  need  of  you. 
The  winter  is  glorious  in  the  mountains  this  year.  Your 
appearance  will  set  everything  right  at  the  Fall  Place, 
and  Cassandra  will  be  safe." 

Old  Time,  the  unfailing,  who  always  marches  apace, 
bringing  with  him  changes  for  good  or  evil,  brought  the 
dear  old  doctor  back  to  the  Fall  Place  —  brought  the  small 
Adam  Hoyle,  with  his  queer  little  twisted  neck  and 
hunched  back,  drawn  by  harness  and  plaster  into  a  much 
improved  condition,  although  not  straight  yet  —  brought 
many  letters  from  David  filled  with  postponements  and 
regrets  therefor  —  and  brought  also  a  little  son  for  Cas- 
sandra to  hold  to  her  bosom  and  dream  and  pray  over. 

And  the  dreams  and  the  prayers  travelled  far — far,  to 
the  sunny-haired  Englishman  wrapped  in  the  intricate 
affairs  of  a  great  estate.  How  much  money  would  accrue  ? 
How  should  it  be  spent  ?  What  improvements  should  be 
made  in  their  country  home?  When  Laura's  coming 
out  should  be  ?  How  many  of  her  old  (»mpanions  might 
she  retain?    How  many  might  she  call  friends?     How 
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many  were  to  be  hereafter  thrust  out  as  quite  impossible  ? 
Should  she  be  allowed  a  kennel,  or  should  her  sporting 
tendencies  be  discouraged  ? 

All  these  things  were  forced  upon  David's  consideration ; 
how  then  could  he  return  to  his  young  wife,  especially 
when  he  could  not  yet  bring  himself  to  say  to  his  world 
that  he  had  a  young  wife.  Impatient  he  might  be,  nervous, 
and  even  irritable,  but  still  what  could  he  do?  While 
there  in  the  far-away  hills  sat  Cassandra,  loving  him, 
brooding  over  him  with  serene  and  peaceful  longing,  hold- 
ing his  baby  to  her  white  breast,  holding  his  baby's  hand  to 
her  lips,  full  of  courage,  strong  in  her  faith,  patient  in 
spirit,  until  as  days  and  weeks  passed  she  grew  well  and 
strong  in  body. 

Being  sadly  in  need  of  rest,  the  old  doctor  lingered  on 
in  the  mountains  until  spring  was  well  advanced.  Slight 
of  body,  but  vigorous  and  wiry,  and  as  full  of  scientific 
enthusiasm  as  when  he  was  thirty  years  younger,  he 
tramped  the  hills,  taking  long  walks  and  climbs  alone,  or 
shorter  ones  with  Hoyle  at  his  heels  like  a  devoted  dog, 
shrilling  questions  as  he  ran  to  keep  up.  These  the  good 
doctor  answered  according  to  his  own  code,  or  passed 
over  as  beyond  possibility  of  reply  with  quizzical  counter- 
questioning. 

They  sat  together  c"  day,  eating  their  luncheon  in  the 
shelter  of  a  great  wall  of  rock,  and  below  them  lay  a  pool 
of  clear  water  which  trickled  from  a  spring  higher  up. 
Now  and  then  a  bullfrog  would  sound  his  deep  bass  note, 
and  all  the  time  the  high  piping  of  the  peepers  made 
shrill  accompaniment  to  their  voices  as  they  conversed. 

The  doctor  had  made  an  aquarium  for  Hoyle,  using  a 
great  glass  jar  which  he  obtained  from  a  druggist  in  Faring- 
ton.  They  had  come  to-day  on  a  quest  for  snails  to  eat 
the  green  growth,  which  had  so  covered  the  sides  of  the 
jar  as  to  hide  the  interesting  water  world  within  from  the 
boy's  eyes.  Many  things  had  already  occurred  in  that 
small  world  to  set  the  boy  thinking. 

"Doctah  Hoyle,  you  remembeh  that  thar  quare  bunch 
of  leetle  sticks  an'  stones  you  put  in  my  'quar'um  first  day 
you  fixed  hit  up  fer  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes." 

"Well,  the'  is  a  right  quare  thing  with  a  big  hade  come 
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outen  hit,  an'  he  done  eat  up  some  o'  the  leetle  black  bugs, 
I  tieed  him  jump  quicker'n  lightnin*  at  that  leetlist  fish 
only  so  long,  an*  try  to  bite  a  piece  outen  his  fin  —  his 
lowest  fin.    What  did  he  do  that  fer  ?" 

"Vfhy  —  why  —  he  was  hungry.  He  made  his  dinner 
off  the  little  black  bugs,  and  he  wanted  the  fin  for  his 

"I  don't  like  that  kind  of  a  beast.  Onct^  he  was  a 
worm  in  a  kind  of  a  hole-box,  an'  then  he  turned  into  a 
leetle  beast-crittah ;  an'  what'U  he  be  next?" 

"Next  —  why,  next  he'll  be  a  fly  —  a  —a  beautiful  fly 
with  four  wings  all  blue  and  gold  and  green  — " 

"I  seen  them  things  flyin'  round  in  the  summeh.  Hit's 
quare  how  things  gits  therselves  changed  that-a-way  into 
somethin'  else  —  from  a  worm  into  that  beast-crittah 
an'  then  into  one  o'  these  here  devil  flies.  You  reckon 
hit'U  eveh  git  changed  into  something  diff'ent  —  some 
kind  er  a  bird  ?  " 

"A  bird?  No,  no.  When  he  becomes  af— fly,  he's 
finished  and  done  for." 

"P'r'aps  ther  is  some  folks  that-a-way,  too.  You 
reckon  that's  what  ails  me?" 

"  You  ?    Why, — why  what  ails  you  ?  " 

"You  reckon  p'r'aps  I  mount  git  changed  some  way 
outen  this  here  quare  back  I  got,  so't  I  can  hoi'  my  hade 
like  otheh  folks  ?  Jes'  go  to  sleep  like,  an'  wake  up  straight 
likeFrale?" 

The  old  doctor  turned  and  looked  down  a  moment  on 
the  child  sitting  hunched  at  his  side.  His  mouth  worked 
as  he  meditated  a  reply. 

"What  would  you  do  if  you  could  c — any  your  head 
straight  like  Frale  ?  If  you  had  been  like  him,  you  would 
be  running  a  'still'  pretty  soon.  You  never  would  have 
come  to  me  to  set  you  straight,  and  so  you  would  n — never 
have  seen  all  the  pictures  and  the  great  cities.  You  are 
going  to  be  a  man  before  you  know  it,  and  — " 

"And  I'll  do  a  heap  o'  things  when  I'm  a  man,  too — 
but  I  wisht  —  I  wisht —  These  here  snails  we  b'en 
hunt'n',  you  reckon  they're  done  growed  to  ther  shells  so 
they  can't  get  out  ?  What  did  God  make  'em  that-a-w  ay 
fer?" 

"It's  all  in  the  order  of  things.    Everything  has  its 
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place  in  the  world  and  its  work  to  do.  They  don't  want 
to  get  out.  They  like  to  carrj'  their  bones  on  the  out- 
side of  their  JKKlies.  They're  made  so.  Yes,  yes.  all 
m  the  order  of  things.     They  like  it." 

"You  reckon  you  can  tell  me  hu*  come  God  'lowed  me 
to  have  thi»-er  lump  on  my  back  ?  Hit  hain't  in  no  ordeh 
o  thmgs  fer  humans  to  be  like  I  be." 

The  sceptical  old  man  looked  down  on  the  child  quiz- 
zically, yet  sadly.     His  flexible  mouth  twitched  to  reply 
but  he  was  silent.     Hoyle  looked  back  into  the  old  doctor's 
eyes  with  grave,  direct  gaze,  and  turned  away.     "You 
reckon  why  he  done  hit  ? "  j         *  "u 

"See  here.  Suppose  — just  suppose  you  were  given 
your  choice  this  minute  to  change  places  with  Frale  — 
Lord  knows  where  he  is  now,  or  what  he's  doing  —  or  be 
as  you  are  and  live  your  own  life ;  which  would  you  be  ? 
Think  It  over ;  think  it  out." 

.  .^^^  ^^*^  '*'  *^"  straight,  brother  David  never  would 
a  took  me  up  to  you  ?  " 

.','  No  —  no  —  no.    You  would  have  been  a — " 
You  mean  if  a  magic  man  should  come  by  here  an'  just 
touch  me  so.  an'  change  me  into  Frale,  would  I  'low  him 
to  do  hit  ? 
"That's  what  I  mean." 

"I  don't  guess  Frale,  he'd  like  to  be  done  that-a-way." 
The  loving  little  chap  nestled  closer  to  the  doctor's  side. 
I  like  you  a  heap,  Doctah  Hoyle.  Frale.  he  fit  brothah 
David  — an  nigh  about  killed  him.  I  reckon  I  rutheh 
be  like  I  be,  an  bide  nigh  Cass  an'  th'  baby  —  an'  have  the 
quar  um  —  an  see  maw  —  an'  go  with  you.  You  reckon 
i  can  go  back  with  you  ?" 

"  Go  back  ?    Of  course  —  go  back." 
"Be  I  heap  o'  trouble  to  you  ?    You  reckon  God  'lowed 
me  to  have  this  er  hump,  so't  I  could  get  to  go  an'  bide 
whar  you  were  at,  like  I  done  .9" 

A  suspicious  moisture  gathered  in  the  doctor's  eyes, 
and  he  sprang  up  and  went  to  examine  earnestly  a  thorny 
shrub  some  paces  away,  while  the  child  continued  to  pi^e 
his  questions,  for  the  most  part  unanswerable.  "You 
reckon  God  just  gin  my  neck  er  twist  so't  brothah  David 
would  take  me  to  Canada  to  you,  an'  so't  maw'd  'low 
me  to  go?    You  reckon  if  I'm  right  good,  He'U  'low  me 
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to  make  a  picture  o'  (h'  ocean  iome  day,  likr  the  one  we 
aeed  in  that  big  hoiiso  ?  You  reckon  if  I  trie«i  right  hard 
I  coukl  paint  a  picture  o*  th'  mountain,  yandah  —  an* 
th*  aea  —  an*  --  all  the  ~  all  the  -  -  ships  ?  " 

The  doctor  laughed  heartily  and  merrily.  "Come, 
come.  We  must  go  home  now  to  Casaandivi  and  the  ba^y. 
Paint  t  Of  —  of  course  you  could  paint !  You  coukl  paint 
p — pictures  enough  to  fill  a  house." 

"We  don't  want  no  magic  man.  do  we,  Dortah  Hovle  t 
I  cried  a  heap  after  I  seed  myself  in  the  big  lookin*- 
slass  down  in  Farington  whar  brothah  Duvid  took  me. 
I  cried  when  hit  war  dark  an'  maw  war  sl«epin'.  Next 
time  I  reckon  I  bettah  tell  God  much  obleecped  fer  twistin' 
my  hade  'roun'  'stead  er  cryin'  an'  takiu*  on  like  I  been 
doin'.     You  reckon  so,  Doclah  Hoyle?" 

"  Yes — yes  —  ye«.  I  reckon  so,"  said  the  doctor,  medi- 
tatively, as  they  descended  the  trail.  From  that  day  the 
child's  strength  increased.  Sunny  and  buoyant,  he  shook 
off  the  thought  of  his  deformity,  and  his  beauty-loving 
soul  ceased  mtrospective  brooding  and  found  delight  in 
searching  out  beauty,  and  in  his  creative  ifaculty. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

W  WHICH  fBALC  RETUBNS  TO  THE  MODNTAIN8 

J2J,ffi:i  .    ♦^^^  Widow  had  become  so  absorbed  in  her 
pandchUd  aa  to  make  the  parting  much  easier.    Then 

The  widow  was  seated  on  her  little  porch  with  the 
doctor  the  evening  before  they  left,  and  SndJi  who 
since  the  birth  of  tKe  heir,  had  been  living  a^inher  own 
hUle  cabm.  had  brought  the  baby  dowS.    He  lay  on  w" 

Sink     rS-^/n  ""*?'/  *"**  ^'^^^  ^"  diminutive 
worked,    bhe  also  had  noticed  the  change  in  him    Anrf 

and'Stfenr-  {"Z,";  °°^''  •'"'™«''  y™'«  **«'  kind 

^TS,Whim  .m  tV  f'*'"^"*  *^  V^^*"  *^^*  *h«  "Lord  done 
^rooked  him  up  that-a-way  so't  he  could  git  to  eo  an'  learn 
to  be  a  painter  an'  make  a  house  full  of  pictures/'  and  Zt 
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the  doctor  had  said  he  might.  Doctor  Hoyle  lifted  him 
to  his  knees  with  many  assurances  that  he  would  keep  his 
word,  but  for  a  long  time  the  child  sobbed  hysterically, 
his  face  pressed  against  the  old  man's  sleeve. 

"What's  that  you  sayin',  child,  'bouts  the  Lord  twistin' 
yer  neck  ?  Bettah  lay  sech  as  that  to  the  devil,  more'n 
likely." 

At  the  mention  of  that  sinister  individual,  the  babe 
wakened  and  stretched  out  his  plump,  bare  arms,  with  little 
pink  fists  tightly  closed.  He  yawned  a  prodigious  yawn 
for  so  small  a  countenance,  and  gazed  vacantly  in  his 
grandmother's  face.  Then  a  look  of  intelligence  crept 
into  his  eyes,  and  he  smiled  one  of  those  sweet,  evanescent 
smiles  of  infancy. 

"Look  at  him  now,  laughin'  at  me  that-a-way.  He 
be  the  peartest  I  eveh  did  see.  Cass,  she  sure  be  mean 
not  to  tell  his  fathah  'at  he  have  a  son,  she  sure  be." 

Cassandra  came  and  tenderly  took  the  babe  in  her  arms 
and  held  him  to  her  breast.  "There,  there.  Sleep, 
honey  son,  sleep  again,"  she  cooed,  swaying  her  body  to 
the  rhythm  of  her  speech.   "Sleep,  honey  son,  sleep  again." 

"Don't  you  reckon  she  be  mean  to  Doctah  David, 
nevah  to  let  on  'at  he  have  a  son,  and  he  a-growin'  that 
fast?  You  a-doin'  his  fathah  mean,  Cassandry."  Still 
Cassandra  swayed  and  sang. 

"Sleep,  honey  son,  sleep  again," 

"He  nevah  will  forgive  you  when  he  finds  out  how  you 
have  done  him.  I  can't  make  out  what-all  ails  ye,  no- 
how." 

"Hush,  mother.  I'm  just  leaving  his  heart  in  jieace. 
He'll  come  when  he  can,  and  then  he'll  forgive  me." 

As  the  doctor  walked  slowly  at  her  side  that  evening, 
carrying  the  sleeping  child  back  to  her  cabin,  he  also  ven- 
tured a  remonstrance,  but  without  avail. 

"It's  hardly  fair  to  his  father  —  such  a  fine  little  chap. 
You — you  have  a  monopoly  of  him  this  way,  you  know." 

She  flushed  at  the  implication  of  selfishness,  but  said 
nothing. 

^  "How — how  is  that?    Don't  you  think  so?"  he  per- 
sisted kindly. 

"I  reckon  you  can't  feel  what  I  feel.  Doctor.  WTiy 
should  I  make  his  heart  troubled  when  he  must  stay  there  ? 
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David  knows  I  hate  it  to  bide  so  long  without  him.  He  — 
he  knows.  If  he  could  get  to  rome  back,  don't  you  guess 
he  d  come  right  quick,  anyway  ?  Would  he  come  any 
sooner  for  his  son  than  for  me?"  It  was  the  doctor's 
turn  for  silence.  She  asked  again,  this  time  with  a  tremor 
m  her  voice.     "You  reckon  he  would.  Doctor ?" 

" No  !     Of — of  course  not,"  he  cried. 

"Then  what  would  be  the  use  of  telling  him,  only  to 
trouble  him? 

"He  —  he  might  like  to  think  about  him  —  you  know 
—  might  hke  it." 

"He  said  he  must  go  to  Africa  in  May,  so  now  he  must 
have  started  —  and  our  wedding  was  on  May -day.  Now 
It's  the  last  of  May;  he  must  be  there.  He  might  be 
obliged  to  bide  m  that  country  a  whole  month  —  maybe 
two.  It's  so  far  away,  and  his  letters  take  so  long  to  come  ' 
Doctor,  are  they  fighting  there  now  ?  Sometimes  I  wake 
m  the  night  and  think  what  if  he  should  die  away  off  there 
in  that  far  place  — " 

"No,  no.  That's  done.  Not  fighting,  thank  God. 
Kest  your  heart  m  peace.  Now,  after  I'm  gone,  don't  stay 
up  here  alone  too  much.  I'm  a  physician,  and  I  know 
what  s  best  for  you." 

She  took  the  now  soundly  sleeping  child  from  the 
doctor  s  arms  and  laid  him  on  the  bed  in  the  canvas  room. 
The  day  had  been  warm,  and  the  fire  was  out  in  the  great 
fireplace;  the  evening  wind,  light  and  cool,  laden  with 
sweet  odors,  swept  through  the  cabin. 

They  talked  late  that  night  of  Hoyle  and  his  future,  but 
never  a  word  more  of  David.  The  old  man  thought  he 
now  understood  her  feeling,  and  respected  it.  She  cer- 
tainly had  a  right  to  one  small  weakness,  this  strong  fair 
creature  of  the  hills.  Her  husband  must  release  himself 
from  his  absorbing  cares  and  return  simply  for  love  of  her 
—  not  at  ♦he  call  of  his  baby's  wail. 

^  ji^^  doctor  and  his  diminutive  namesake  drove  con- 
tentedly away  next  morning  in  the  great  covered  wagon, 
and  Cassandra,  standing  by  her  mother's  door,  smiled  and 
lifted  her  baby  for  one  last  embrace  from  his  loving  little 
uncle.  ^ 

"I'm  goin'  to  grow  a  big  man,  an'  I'll  teach  him  to  make 
ctures  —  b"-  ones,"  he  called  back. 
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"Yas,  you'll  do  a  heap.    Yju  bettah  watch  out  to  be 
right  good  and  peart ;  that's  what  you  bettah  do." 

David,  not  unmindful  of  affairs  on  the  far-away  moun- 
tain side,  made  it  quite  worth  the  while  of  the  two  cousins 
to  stay  on  with  the  widow  and  run  the  sma.I  farm  under 
Cassandra's  directions,  and  she  found  herself  fully  occu- 
pied. She  wrote  David  all  the  details :  when  and  where 
things  were  planted  —  how  the  vines  he  had  set  on  the 
hill  slope  were  growing  —  how  the  pink  rose  he  had  brought 
from  Hoke  Belew's  and  planted  by  their  threshold  had 
grown  to  the  top  of  the  door,  and  had  three  sweet  blossoms. 
She  had  shaken  the  petals  of  one  between  the  pages  of  her 
lotter  on  May-day,  and  sent  it  to  remind  him,  she  said. 

Nearly  a  month  later  than  he  had  intended  to  sail, 
David  left  England,  overwhelmed  with  many  small  matters 
which  seemed  so  great  to  his  mother  and  sister,  and  bur- 
dened with  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  realization 
that  he  had  come  into  the  possession  of  enormous  wealth, 
:!)ore  than  he  could  compiphendingly  estimate;  and  that 
he  was  now  setting  or*,  to  secirc  and  prevent  the  loss  of 
possibly  double  what  he  already  possessed. 

People  gathered  about  him  and  presented  him  with 
worthy  and  unworthy  opportunities  for  its  disposal. 
They  flocked  to  him  in  herds,  with  importunities  and 
flatteries.  The  tower  which  he  had  built  up  with  his 
ideals,  and  in  which  he  had  intrenched  himself,  was  in 
danger  of  being  undermined  and  toppled  into  ruins,  bury- 
ing his  soul  beneath  the  debris.  When  seated  on  the  deck, 
the  rose  petals  dropped  into  his  hand  as  he  tore  open 
Cassandra's  letter.  Some,  ere  he  could  catch  them,  were 
caught  up  and  blown  away  into  the  sea. 

He  held  them  and  inhaled  their  sweetness,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  find  rue  value  and  proportion  and  to 
fall  into  its  right  place.  Again  on  the  mountain  top,  with 
Cassandra  at  his  side,  he  viewed  in  a  perspective  of  varying 
gradations  his  life,  his  aims,  and  his  possessions. 

The  personality  of  his  young  wife,  of  late  a  vague  thing 
to  him,  distant  and  fair,  and  haloed  about  with  sweet 
memories  dimly  discerned  like  a  dream  that  is  past,  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  all  at  once  vivid  and  clear,  as  if  he  held 
her  in  his  arms  with  her  head  on  his  breast. 
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He  heard  again  her  voice  with  its  quaint  inflections  and 
hngermg  tones  Their  love  for  eachT  other  loomed  large, 
and  became  for  him  at  once  the  one  truly  vital  thing  in  all 
his  share  of  the  universe  Had  his  body  been  endowed 
with  the  wings  of  his  soul,  he  would  have  left  all  and  gone 
to  her;  but,  alas  for  the  restrictions  of  matter!  he  was 
g  idmg  rapidly  away  and  away,  farther  from  the  immediate 
attainment.  Yet  was  his  tower  strengthened  wherein  he 
had  intrenched  himself  with  his  ideals.  The  withered  rose 
petals  had  brought  him  exaltation  of  purpose. 

In  the  mountains,  July  came  with  unusually  sultry  heat, 
yet  the  rich  pocket  of  soil,  watered  by  its  never  feiUng 
stream,  suffered  little  from  the  drought.  Weeds  grew 
apace,  and  Caasandra  had  much  ado  to  hold  her  cousin 
Cotton  Caswell, ^y-going  and  thriftless,  to  his  task  of 
keeping  the  small  farm  in  order. 

tn^^Lf  ^7  *'"?  """^l  Cassandra  had  avoided  those 
moments  of  far-seeing  and  brooding.     Had  not  David  said 

Alh^  ?*T  'T  K^  '"  ^^^"^  d^y«  «f  waiting,  she 
dreaded  lest  they  show  her  something  to  which  she  would 
wther  reuam  blind.  In  the  evenings,  looking  over  the 
chiSL  ~"1  ^u."^^'  ^T°^  ^*"«  t«  »»«r  out  of  the 
hn.?^-*Wk  •  t"l'^^  P^*  *^^™  '^^  ^^''  «nd  calmed  her 
Jn^tT  '^^  ^»^  **"  ^fS  *^'°'"'  and  "oJaced  her  long- 
ing by  keeping  all  m  readiness  for  David's  return.  Per- 
^}A  »°y  "«™ent,  with  wind-lifted  hair  and  buoyant 
smile,  he  might  come  up  the  laurel  path. 
hom/«i!?  ,^»f>°  «^e  Pjefe"ed  living  in  her  own  cabin 

Crw;S  i  £t  K^'ti.^'^H*  ''^^  ^  *'""^  ^*  "'ght'  Martha 
r;^J  K  I  n  *'"'*>''  ''*P'  °n  «  «>t  in  the  large  cabin 
The^'JSil^"'*"^^  cared  little  for  their  company. 
S  nn!?\ifTl'''  "°*  ^  *^^y  ^'^^^c-  She  was  never 
OnP  Pvl?r  t^  was  strong  again  and  baby  was  well, 
kn^s  anH  h"?  k'";?*  ^^''\^^'  ^^^  'y^'^g  asleep  on  her 
to  Sr?  /  i  ^^^^  °''^''  ^^"^  ^*'  something  caused  her 
flif  /~'">'*if'"^'y..*"d  '°«^  »^ay  from  the  blue  dis- 
tance    toward   the   cabin.     There,    a   few   paces   awav 

eager,  stood  Frale.     Much  older  he  seemed,  more  reckless 

She'E?'  ^'i  1i'  *  ^T*.*'^  •"  ^'  undisciplined  impuls: 
^e^sat  pale  as  death,  unable  to  move,  in  breathless  amaze- 
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He  smiled  upon  her  out  of  the  gathering  dusk.  For 
some  minutes  he  had  been  regarding  her.  and  the  tumult 
withm  him  h«i  become  riotous  with  long  restraint.  Ke 
came  swiftly  forward  and.  ere  she  could  turn  her  head, 
his  arms  were  about  her.  and  his  lips  upon  hers,  and  she  felt 
herself  pinioned  in  her  chair— nor,  for  guarding  her  baby 
unhurt  by  his  vehemence,  could  she  use  her  hands  to  hold 
him  from  her ;  nor  for  the  suffocating  beating  of  her  heart 
could  she  cry  out ;  neither  would  her  cry  have  availed,  for 
there  were  none  near  to  hear  her. 

^    "Stop,  Frale!    I   am   not  yours;    stop,   Frale,"'  she 
implored. 

"Yas,  you  are  mine,"  he  said,  in  his  low  drawl,  lifting 

TK  T^  5  V*^  '"t  -  •;  '^-  "  '^"^  8^"  ««  your  promise 
That  doctah  man,  done  gone  an'  lef  you  all  alone,  and 
he  am  t  nevah  goin'  to  come  back  to  these  here  mountins." 
bhe  snatched  her  hands  from  the  child  on  her  knees,  and, 
with  sudden  movement,  pushed  him  violently ;  but  he  only 
held  her  closer,  and  it  was  as  if  she  struggled  against  mus- 
cles of  iron. 

"Naw,  you  don't !  I  have  you  now,  an'  I  won't  nevah 
leave  you  go  again."  He  had  not  been  drinking,  yet  he 
^  D  '*®  °°®  drunken,  so  long  had  he  brooded  and  waited. 

Rapidly  she  tried  to  think  how  she  might  gain  control 
over  him,  when,  wakened  by  the  struggle,  the  babe  wailed 
out  and  he  started  to  his  feet,  his  hands  clutching  into  his 
hair  as  if  he  were  struck  with  sudden  fear.  He  had  not 
noticed  or  given  heea  to  what  lay  upon  her  knees,  and  the 
cry  penetrated  his  heart  like  a  knife. 

A  child  !  His  child  —  that  doctor's  child  ?  He  hated 
the  thought  of  it,  and  the  old  impulse  to  strike  down  any- 
thing or  any  creature  that  stood  in  his  way  seized  him  — 
Hie  impulse  that,  unchecked,  had  made  him  a  murderer 
He  could  kill,  kill !  Cassandra  gathered  the  little  body 
to  her  heart  and,  standing  still  before  him,  looked  into  his 
F-!t'  •  I"!*»"pt'vely  she  knew  that  only  calmness  and 
faith  in  his  right  action  would  give  her  the  mastery  now, 
and  with  a  prayer  in  her  heart  she  spoke  quietly. 

"How  came  you  here,  Frale  ?  You  wrote  mother  you'd 
gone  to  Texas."  His  figure  relaxed,  and  his  arras  dropped, 
but  still  he  bent  forward  and  gazed  eagerly  into  her 
eyes. 
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"I  come  bark  when  I  heered  he  war  gone.  I  come  back 
nght  soon.  Cate  Irwin's  wife  writ  me  'at  he  war  gone ; 
an  now  she  done  tol'  me  he  ain't  nevah  goin'  to  come  back 
to  these  here  mottntins.  Ev'ybody  on  the  mountins 
knows  that.  He  jes  have  fooled  you-all  that-a-way, 
makm  out  to  marry  you  whilst  he  war  in  bed,  like  he 
couldn  stand  on  his  feet,  an*  then  gittin'  up  an'  goin'  off 
this-a-way,  an'  bidin*  nigh  on  to  a  year.  We  don't  'low 
our  women  to  be  done  that-a-way,  like  they  war  pore 
white  trash.  I  come  back  fer  you  like  I  promised,  an* 
you  done  gm  me  your  promise,  too.  I  reckon  you  won't 
go  back  on  that  now."  He  stepped  nearer,  and  she  clasped 
the  babe  closer,  but  did  not  flinch. 

"Yes,  Frale,  you  promised,  and  I  —  I  —  promised  — 
to  save  you  from  yourself  —  to  be  a  good  man ;  but  you 
broke  yours.  You  didn't  repent,  and  you  went  on  drink- 
ing, and  —  then  you  tried  to  kill  an  innocent  man  when 
he  was  alone  and  unarmed ;  like  a  coward  you  shot  him. 
I  called  back  my  words  from  God;  I  gave  them  to  the 
man  I  loved  —  promise  for  promise,  Frale." 

"Yas,  and  curse  for  curse.  You  cursed  me,  Cass." 
He  made  one  more  step  forward,  but  she  stood  her  ground 
and  lifted  one  hand  above  her  head,  the  gesture  he  so  well 
remembered. 

"Keep  back,  Frale.  I  did  not  curse  you.  I  let  you  go 
free,  and  no  one  followed  you.  Go  back  —  farther — 
farther  — or  I  will  do  it  now—  Oh,  God—"  He 
cowered,  his  arm  before  his  eyes,  and  moved  backward, 
l^on  t,  Cass,  he  cried.  For  a  moment  she  stood 
regally  before  him,  her  babe  resting  easily  in  the  hollow 
of  ber  arm.  Then  she  slowly  lowered  her  hand  and  spoke 
aga;n,  in  quiet,  distinct  tones. 

"Now,  for  that  lie  they  have  told  you,  I  am  going  to 
my  husband.  I  start  to-morrow.  He  has  sent  me  money 
to  come  to  him.  You  tell  that  word  all  up  and  down  the 
mountain  side,  wherever  there  bides  one  to  hear." 

bhe  lifted  her  baby,  pressing  his  little  face  to  her  cheek, 
and  turning,  walked  slowly  toward  her  cabin  door. 
Cass,    he  called. 

She  paused.     "  Well,  Frale  ?  " 

*'Cass,  you  hev  cursed  me." 

•No,  Frale,  it  is  the  curse  of  Cain  that  rests  on  your 
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.y*JH  brought  it  on  you  by  your  own  hand.    If 
^°»^}  **^®  "^**'  *°^  repent,  Christ  will  take  it  off." 

Will  you  ask  him  for  me,  Cass  ?    I  sure  hev  lost  you 
now  — forever,  Cass!" 

"Yes,  Frale.  I'll  ask  him  to  cover  up  all  this  year  out 
of  your  life.  It  has  been  full  of  mad  badness.  Be  like 
you  used  to  be,  Frale,  and  leave  off  thinking  on  me  this 
way.  It  IS  sin.  Go  marry  somebody  who  can  love  you 
and  care  for  you  like  you  need,  and  come  back  here  and 
do  for  mother  like  you  used  to.  Giles  Teasley  can't 
pester  you.  He's  half  dead  with  his  badness  —  drinkina 
his  own  liquor." 

She  came  to  him,  and,  toking  his  hand,  led  him  toward 
the  laurel  path.  "Go  down  to  mother  now,  Frale,  and 
have  supper  and  sleep  in  your  own  bed,  like  no  evil  had 
ever  come  mto  your  heart,"  she  pleaded.  "The  good  is 
m  you,  Frale.  God  sees  it,  and  I  see  it.  Heed  to  me. 
Frale.    Good-night." 

Slowlv,  with  iKsnt  head,  he  walked  away. 

TrembUng,  Cassandra  laid  her  baby  in  the  cradle  Hoke 
Belew  had  made  her,  and,  kneeling  beside  the  rude  little 
bed,  she  bowed  her  head  over  it  and  wept  scalding,  bitter 
tears.  She  felt  herself  shamed  before  the  whole  mountain 
side.  Oh,  why  —  why  need  David  have  left  her  so  long 
—  so  long!    The  first  -  .r<»rch  against  him  entered  her 

>  i  reasoned  with  herself, 
'-ly  he  could  not.    He  was 
^  all  know  it  if  she  had  to 

Jbbcd  herself  into  a  measure 

of  calmness,  she  heard  a  step  cross  the  cabin  floor.  Quickly 
drying  her  tears,  she  rose  and  stood  in  the  doorway  of 
the  canvas  room,  with  dilated  eyes  and  indrawn  breath, 
peenng  into  the  dusk,  barring  the  way.  It  was  only  her 
mother. 

''Why,  mothah  !"  she  cried,  relieved  and  oven'oved. 

•'  Have  you  seen  Frale  ?  " 

"Yes,  mothah.  He  was  here.  Sit  down  and  get  your 
breath.    You  have  climbed  too  fast." 

Her  mother  dropped  into  a  chair  and  placed  a  small 
bundle  on  the  table  at  her  side. 

"  What-all  is  this  Frale  say  you  have  told  him  ?  Have 
David  wnt  fer  you  like  Frale  say  ?    What-aU  have  Frale 


heart,  and  at  the  sami" 
He  could  not  help  • 
good  and  true,  and  th 
lie  for  it.    When  she  h 
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been  up  to  now  ?  He  come  down  creepin*  like  he  a  half- 
dade  man  —  that  soft  an'  quiet." 

"I'm  going  to  David,  mother.  You  know  he  sent  me 
money  to  use  any  way  I  choose,  and  I'm  going."  She 
caught  her  breath  and  faltered. 

The  mother  rose  and  took  her  in  her  arms,  and,  drawing 
her  head  down  to  her  wrinkled  cheek,  patted  her  softly. 

"Thar,  honey,  thar.  I  reckon  your  ol'  maw  knows  a 
heap  more'n  you  think.  You  keep  mighty  still,  but  you 
can  t  fool  her." 

Cassandra  drew  herself  together.  "Why  didn't  Martha 
come  up  this  evening?" 

"She  war  makin'  ready,  in  her  triflin'  slow  way,  an* 
then  Frale  come  down  an'  said  that  word,  an'  I  knew  right 
quick  'at  ther  war  somethin'  behind  —  his  way  war  that 
quare  —  so  I  told  Marthy  to  set  him  out  a  good  suppah, 
an'  I'd  stop  up  here  myself  this  night.  She  war  right  glad 
to  do  hit.  Fool,  she  be  !  I  could  see  how  she  went  plumb 
silly  ovah  Frale  all  to  onc't." 

"Mothah,  you  know  right  well  what  they're  saying  about 
David  and  me.  Is  it  true,  that  word  Frale  said,  that 
everyone  says  he  nevahwill  come  back?"  The  mother 
was  silent.  "That's  all  right,  mothah.  We'll  pack  up 
to-night,  and. I'll  go  down  to  Farington  to-morrow.  Mrs. 
Towahs  will  help  me  to  start  right." 

She  lighted  candles  and  began  to  lay  out  her  baby's 
wardrobe.  "  I  haven't  anything  to  put  these  in,  but  I  can 
carry  everything  I  need  down  there  in  baskets,  and  she 
will  help  me.  They've  always  been  that  good  to  me  — 
all  my  life." 

"Cass,  Cass,  don't  go,"  wailed  her  mother.  "I'm 
afraid  somethin'll  happen  you  if  you  go  that  far  away.  If 
you  could  leave  baby  with  me,  Cass  !  Give  hit  up.  Be  ye 
'feared  o'  Frale,  honey?" 

"No,  mother,  the  man  doesn't  live  that  I'm  afraid  of." 
She  paused,  holding  the  candle  in  her  hand,  lighting  her 
face  that  shone  whitely  out  of  the  darkness.  Her  eyes 
glowed,  and  she  held  her  head  high.  Then  she  turned 
again  to  her  work,  gathering  her  few  small  treasures  and 
placing  them  on  one  of  the  highest  shelves  of  the  chimney 
cupboard.  As  she  worked,  she  tried  to  say  comforting 
things  to  her  mother. 
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in  wnte  to  you  every  day,  like  David  does  me.  mother. 
See  ?  I  ve  kept  all  his  letters.  They're  in  this  box. 
I  don  t  want  to  bum  them  because  I  love  them ;  and 
I  don  t  want  any  one  else  to  read  them ;  and  I  don't  want 
ij  carry  them  with  me  because  I'll  have  him  there.  Will 
you  lock  them  in  your  box,  mother,  and  if  i  ly  thing  hap- 
pens  to  me,  will  you  sure  —  sure  bum  them  ?^'  She  laid 
them  on  the  table  at  her  mother's  elbow.  "You  promise, 
mothah?"  '^ 

"Yas,  Cass,  yas." 

"What's  in  that  bundle,  mothah?" 

With  trembling  fingers  the  widow  opened  her  parcel 
and  displayed  the  silver  teapot,  from  which  the  spout  had 
been  melted  to  be  moulded  into  silver  bullets. 

"Thar/'  she  said,  holding  it  out  by  the  handle,  "hit's 
yourn.  Farwell,  he  done  that  one  day  whilst  I  war  gone, 
an  the  last  bullet  war  the  one  Frale  used  when  he  nigh 
killed  your  man.  No,  I  reckon  you  nevah  did  see  hit 
before,  fer  I've  kept  hit  hid  good.  I  knowed  ther  were 
aomethm  to  come  outen  hit  some  day.  Hit  do  show  your 
fathah  come  from  some  fine  high  fambly  somewhar.  I 
done  showed  hit  to  Doctah  David,  fer  I  'lowed  he  mount 
Icnow  was  hit  wuth  anything,  but  he  seemed  to  set  more 
by  them  two  leetle  books.  He  has  them  books  yet,  I 
reckon. 

;;Ye-    he  has  them." 

"Wht.  Frale  told  me  you  w  -goin*  to  David,  I 
guessed  at  thar  war  somethin'  'at  x  d  ought  to  know,  an* 
I  clum  up  here  right  quick,  fer  if  he  war  a-lyin',  I  meant 
to  find  out  the  reason  why."  She  looked  keenly  in  her 
daughter  s  face,  which  remained  passive  under  the  scmtiny. 

••  Hi.j  Fiale  been  a-pesterin'  you  ?  " 

'•He  did  —  some  —  at  first ;  but  I  sent  him  away." 
J- J  i^^Jjoned  so.    Now  heark.    You  tell  me  straight, 
did  David  send  fer  ye,  er  didn't  he  ?  " 

In  silence  Cassandra  turned  to  her  work,  until  it  seemed 
as  if  the  room  were  filled  with  the  suspe:  ie  of  the  unan- 
swered question.    Then  she  tried  evasion. 

"Why  do  you  ask  in  that  way,  mothah  ?" 

"Because  if  he  sont  fer  ye.  I'll  help  ye  all  I  can;  but 
If  he  didn  t,  I'll  hm^^r  ye,  and  ye'U  bide  right  whar 
ye  be. 
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"You  won't  do  that,  mothah." 

"I  sure  will.    If  David  haven't  sont  fer  ye,  an*  ye  go, 
ye*n  have  to  walk  ovah  me  to  get  thar,  hear?" 

The  mothfi'i  voice  wan  raised  to  a  higher  pitch  than  waa 
her  wont,  and  the  little  silver  pot  shook  in  her  hand. 
Cassandra  took  it  and  regarded  it  without  interest,  ab- 
sorbed in  other  thoughts.  Then,  throwing  off  her  abstrac- 
tion, she  began  questioning  her  mother  about  it,  and  why 
she  had  brought  it  to  her  now.  The  widow  told  all  she 
knew,  as  she  had  told  David,  and  pointed  out  the  h«* 
obliterated  coat  of  arms  on  the  side. 

"I've  heered  vour  paw  say  'at  ther  war  more  pieces'n 
this,  oncet,  but  this'n  come  straight  to  him  from  his  grand- 

Eaw,  an*  now  hit's  youm.  If  he  have  sont  fer  ye,  take 
it  with  ye.  Hit  may  be  wuth  more'n  you  think  fer  now. 
I  been  told  they  do  think  a  heap  o*  fambly  ovidi  thar,  jest 
like  we  do  here  in  the  mountins.  Leastways,  hit's  all  we 
do  have  —  some  of  us.  My  fambly  war  all  good  stock, 
capable  and  peart ;  an'  now  heark  to  me.  Wharevah  you 
go,  just  you  hold  your  hade  up.  The'  hain't  nothin' 
more  despisable  than  a  body  'at  goes  meachin'  around 
like  some  old  sheep-stealin'  'loun'  dog.  Now  if  he  sure 
'nough  have  sont  fer  ye,  go,  *ui'  I'll  help  ye,  but  if  he 
haven't,  bide  whar  ye  be.' 

Cassandra  drew  in  her  breath  sharply,  no  longer  able  to 
evade  the  question,  with  her  mother's  Wb  eyes  searching 
her  face.  All  her  reasons  for  loing  flasbiMi  Uirough  her 
mind  in  a  moment's  space  of  titue.  The  ))onk  sh,  had  been 
reading  — what  were  EngliMi  people  really  ke?  And 
David  —  her  David  —  her  boy's  fatlwr  —  wh^t  shameful 
things  were  they  saying  of  him  all  over  the  itioimtain  that 


I'>ale  should  dare  come  to  her  as  he  had       ne 
could  not  stay  now ;   she  would  not.     Her  i 
and  she  walked  silently  into  the  canvas  ro« 
by  her  baby's  cradle.    Her  mother  began  *, 
the  silver  pot. 

"I  guess  I'll  take  t?ns  back  an'  lock  hit  up  ags  n. 
sure  hain't  to  go  if  ye  can't  give  me  that  word." 

Cassandra  went  quickly  and  took  it  from  her  u 
hand.  "No,  mother,  give  it  to  me.  I  told  Frale 
had  sent  for  me,  and  I'm  going." 

"And  he  have  sont  fer  ye  ?" 


She 

"led, 

tood 

rng  up 

You 

♦her'.'U 
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Her  reply  wm  low  m  the  turaed  again 
have  give  roe  that  word 


"Yefl,  mothah. 
to  hrr  worl- 

"Waal,  now,  whv  couldn't  you  hi 
fint  off?    Hit's  hia  n^t  to  have  ye,  an'  I'U  he'p  ye. 
You  d  ought  to  go  to  him  if  he  can't  come  to  you." 

iMtantly  up  and  alert,  putting  bravely  aafde  her  own 
feehngi  at  the  thought  of  partmg,  the  mother  began 
helping  her  daughter;  but  long  after  they  were  finished 
and  settled  for  the  night,  she  lay  wakeful  and  dreading  the 
coming  day. 

Cassandra  slept  less,  and  lay  quietly  thinking,  sorrowful 
that  she  must  ^ave  her  home,  and  not  a  little  anxious 
over  what  might  be  her  future  and  what  might  be  her  fate 
in  that  strange  land. 

When  at  last  she  slept,  she  dreamed  of  the  people  she 
had  met  in  Vanity  Fair,  with  David  strangely  mixed  up 
among  them,  and  Frale  ever  alert  and  watchful,  moving 
wherever  she  moved,  silently  Ungering  near  and  never 
taking  his  eyes  from  her  face. 

In  the  morning,  mother  and  daughter  were  up  betimes, 
but  no  word  was  spoken  between  them  to  betoken  hesita- 
tion or  fear.  Cassandra  walked  in  a  sort  of  dumb  wonder 
at  herself,  and  smouldering  deep  beneath  the  surface  was 
a  fierce  resentment  against  those  who,  having  known  her 
from  childhood,  and  receiving  many  favors  tind  kindnesses 
from  her,  should  now  presume  to  so  speak  against  her 
husband  as  to  make  FraJe  dare  to  approach  her  as  he  had. 
Oh,  the  burning  shame  of  those  kisses!  The  shame  of 
the  thought  against  David  that  pervaded  her  beloved 
mountains !  For  the  sake  of  his  good  name,  die  woulu 
put  away  her  pride  and  go  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


IN  WHICH  CASBANDr       V^ISITS  DAVID  THRTNO's   ANCESTORS 

It  WM  a  plea  r.t  morning  in  London,  with  as  clear  a 
«ky  as  18  ever  pt,  nutted  to  that  great  city.  Cassandra 
had  ulaced  her  httle  son  in  the  middle  of  a  huge  bed  which 
nearly  filled  the  small  room  she  hod  lieen  given  in  a  hoteK 
recommended  to  her  by  Hetty  Towers  as  one  where  "nice 
ladies  travelling  alone"  could  stop. 

The  child  wafc    ^:essed  in  a  fresh  white  coat,  and  Cas- 
sandra had  much  ado  to  keep  him  clean.    She  heaped 
him  about  with  pillows  and  bedclothirm  to  make  a  nest 
for  him,  and  gave  him  a  spoon  and  a  drinking  cup  for 
entertainment,  while  she  arranged  her  own  toilet  before 
a  cloudy  mirror  hy  a  slant  ray  of  daylight  that  managed 
to  sift  through  the  heavy  draperies  and  lace  curtains  that 
*>8cnred  the  one  high,  narrow  window  of  her  room. 
>he  had  tried  to  put  them  one  side  that  she  might  look 
when  she  awoke,  but  she  could  see  only  chimney-pots 
and  grimy,  irregulariy  tiled  roofs.     A  narrow  opening  at 
the  top  of  the  window  let  in  a  little  air;    still  she  felt 
smothered,  and  tried  to  raise  the  lower  sash,  but  could  not 
move  it.     She  thought  of  the  books  she  had  read  about 
great  cities,  and  how  some  jjcople  had  to  live  in  places 
like  this  always;    and  her  heart  filled  with  a  large  nity 
for  them.     Here  only  a  small  triangle  of  blue  sky  <  ,.ild 
be  seen  —  not  a  tree,  not  a  bit  of  earth  —  and  in  the  small 
re  jm  all  those  heavy  furnishings  closed  around  her,  dark 
red,  stuffy,  and  greasy  with  London  smoke.     She  could 
not  touch  them  without  blackening  her  hands,  nor  let  her 
baby  sit  on  the  floor  for  the  dirt  he  wiped  up  on  his  cloth- 
ing as  he  rolled  and  kicked  about 

The  room  seemed  to  sway  and  t  ,>  as  the  ship  had  done, 
and  there  was  a  continuous  sound  as  of  thunder,  a  strange 
undercurrent  that  seemed  to  her  strained  nerves  like  the 
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moaning  of  the  lost  souls  of  all  the  ages,  who  had  lived  and 
toiled  and  smothered  in  this  monstrous  and  terrible  city 
Ah,  she  must  get  out  of  it.  She  must  hurry  — huriy 
and  find  David.  He  would  be  glad  to  see  his  little  son. 
He  would  take  him  in  his  arms.  He  would  hold  them 
both  to  his  heart.  She  would  see  him  smile  again  and  look 
m  his  eyes,  and  all  this  foreboding  would  cease,  and  the 
woful  sounds  die  out  of  the  air  and  become  only  the 
natural  roar  of  the  activities  and  traffic  of  a  great  city. 
Sshe  must  get  used  to  all  this,  and  not  expect  to  find  all  the 
world  like  her  own  sunny  mountains. 

The  bishop's  careful  little  wife  had  tried  to  explain  to 
her  how  to  meet  her  new  experiences.  She  was  to  go 
nowhere  alone,  without  taking  a  cab,  and  never  start  out 
on  foot,  carrying  her  baby  in  her  arms,  as  she  might  do  at 
home.  She  had  given  her  written  instructions  how  to 
conduct  herself  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  at  her 
hotel  or  on  the  street  — how  to  ring  for  a  servant,  order 
her  meals,  or  call  a  cab. 

Now,  standing  before  her  mirror,  Cassandra  essayed  to 
arrange  her  hair  as  she  had  seen  other  young  women 
w«ar  theirs,  but  she  thought  the  new  way  looked  untidy, 
and  she  took  it  all  down  and  rearranged  it  as  she  was  used 
to  wear  it.    David  would  not  mind  if  she  did  not  do  her  hair 
as  othera  did,  he  would  be  so  glad  to  see  her  and  his  little 
fk"V  J  ^!  the  comfort  of  that  little  son  !    She  leaned  over 
the  bed,  half  dressed  as  she  was,  and  murmured  pretty  coo- 
mg  phrases,  kissing  and  cuddling  him  to  contented  laughter. 
Betty  Towers  had  procured  clothing  for  her  —  a  modest 
supply  —  using  her  own  good  taste,  and  not  disguising  Cas- 
Sandra  s  natural  grace  and  dignity  by  a  too-close  adherence 
to  the  prevailing  mode.     There  were  a  blue  travelling  pown 
and  jacket,  and  a  toque  of  the  same  color  with  a  white 
wing;    a  soft  clinging  black  silk,  made  with  girlish  sim- 
phcity  which  admirably  became  her,  and  a  wide,  flexible 
brimmed   hat   with   a   single   heavy   plume   taken   from 
Betty  s  own  hat  of  the  last  winter.     Cassandra  stood  a 
long  moment  before  the  two  gowns.    She  desired  to  don 
the  silk,  but  Betty  had  told  her  always  to  wear  the  blue  in 

MrTM*""'"^.'  ""  *^*  '•'*''*  ^^^  obeyed  her  kind  adviser. 
While  waiting  with  her  baby  in  her  arms  for  the  hotel 
boy  to  call  her  cab,  she  observed  another  lady,  young  and 
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graceful,  enter  a  cab  and  a  maid  following  her  wearing  a 
pretty  cap.  and  carrying  a  child.  Eager,  for  David's  sake, 
to  draw  no  adverse  comment  upon  herself,  she  took  note 
of  everythmg.  Ought  she  then  to  arrive  attended  by  a 
maid,  carrying  her  baby  ?  But  David  would  know  she 
did  not  need  one;  bringing  him  his  little  son  in  her  own 
arms,  what  would  he  care  for  anything  more?  So  the 
address  was  given  the  cabman,  and  they  were  rattled  away 
over  the  rough  paving,  a  long,  lonely  ride  through  the 
wonderful  city -so  many  miles  of  houses  and  splendid 
buildings,  of  gardens  and  monuments. 

Strangely,  the  people  of  Vanity  Fair  leaped  out  of  the 
book  she  had  read,  and  walked  the  streets  or  dashed  by 
her  in  cabs  —  albeit  in  modern  dress.  The  soldiers  —  the 
guardsmen  -  the  liveried  lackeys -the  errand  boys- 
all  were  there  and  the  ladies  in  fine  carriages.  There  were 
the  nursemaids  -  the  babies  -  the  beggars  -  the  ragged 
urchins  and  the  venders  of  the  street,  with  their  raucous 
cries  rending  the  air  Her  brain  whirled,  and  a  new  feel- 
ing to  which  she  had  hitherto  been  blessedly  a  stranger 
crept  over  her,  a  feeling  of  fear. 

As  the  great  two-story  coaches  and  trams  thundered 
by,  she  clasped  her  baby  closer,  until  he  looked  up  in  her 
face  with  round-eyed  wonder  and  put  up  his  lip  in  pitiful 
protest.  She  soothed  and  comforted  him  until  her  panic 
passed,  and  when,  at  last,  they  stopped  before  a  great 
house  built  m  on  either  side  by  other  houses,  with  wide 
steps  of  stone  descending  directly  upon  the  street,  she  had 
regained  a  measure  of  composure.  She  was  assured  by  the 
.  cabman,  leaning  respectfully  down  to  her  with  his  cap  in 
his  hand,  that  this  was  "the  'ouse,  ma'm,"  and  should  he 

"Oh.  yes.  Wait."  cried  Cassandra.  What  if  David 
were  not  there !  And  of  course,  he  might  be  out.  Then 
they  were  swallowed  up  in  the  dark  interior.  She  was 
J  1^*1  I J  ^  ^'^"  ,V^^^  'teemed  to  her  empty  and  vast,  by 
I  ii  u°  j.™^"  i"  '•^^'■y-  ^°''  a  moment,  bewildered,  she 
could  hardly  understand  what  he  was  saying  to  her.  "  'Er 
ladyship  s  at  er  country  'orpe  and  the  'ouse  closed." 
.\^  tW^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ffl^l'  Cassandra  betrayed  no 
\SL  °V  l*H'""!t  within,  and  the  little  old  man  stood 
before  her  hesitating,  his  curiosity  piqued  into  a  determi- 
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nation  to  discover  her  business  and  identity.  Her  gravity 
and  silence  gave  her  a  poise  and  dignity  that  allayed  sus- 
picion, but  he  and  his  old  wife  liked  diversion,  and  a  spice 
of  gossip  lightened  the  monotony  of  their  lives,  so  he 
waited,  then  coughed  behind  his  hand. 

"Yes,  'er  ladyship  and  Lady  Laura  are  at  their  country 
'ome  now,  ma'm.  Maybe  you  came  to  see  the  'ouse, 
ma'm?" 

"No,  it  was  not  the  house  —  it  was — "  Again  she 
waited,  not  knowing  how  to  introduce  her  husband's 
name. 

A  mysteiy !  A  visitor  at  this  hour,  and  seemingly  a 
lady,  yet  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  alone,  and  not  to 
see  the  house.    Again  he  coughed  behind  his  hand. 

"A  many  do  come  to  see  the  'ouse,  ma'm,  with  a  permit 
from  'is  lordship,  ma'm.  'E's  not  'ere  now,  but  strangers 
are  halways  welcome  —  to  the  gallery,  ma'm." 

"Yes,  I'm  a  stranger.'  She  caught  at  the  word. 
Seized  by  an  inward  terror  of  the  small  eyes  fixed  curiously 
on  her,  she  intuitively  shrank  from  betraying  her  identity, 
and  the  old  servant  had  told  her  what  she  nmled  to  know. 
Of  course  her  husband  was  "his  lordship,"  over  here. 
"I  am  from  America,  and  I  would  like  to  see  the  gallery." 
She  must  do  so  to  give  a  pretext  for  having  come  to  visit 
an  empty  house.  David  must  not  be  compromised  be- 
fore the  old  servant,  but  a  great  lump  filled  her  throat, 
and  tears  were  burning  unshed  beneath  her  eyes. 

For  all  of  the  warm  August  sun  shining  without,  a  chill 
struck  to  her  bones  as  they  passed  through  the  vast, 
closed  rooms.  She  held  her  now  sleeping  baby  close  to 
her  breast  as  she  followed  the  old  man  about  from  picture 
to  picture. 

"Yes,  a  many  do  come  'ere  —  especially  hartists  —  to 
see  this  gallery.  They  say  as  'ow  'is  lordship  wouldn't 
take  a  thousand  pounds  for  this  one,  ma'm.  We'll  let  in 
a  little  more  light.  A  Vandyke  —  and  worth  it's  weight 
in  gold." 

Cassandra  watched  him  cross  the  floor,  his  short  bow 
legs  reflected  grotesquely  in  its  shining  surface  as  he 
walked,  then  turned  and  gazed  again  at  the  life-size,  half- 
length  portrait  of  a  young  man  with  sunny  hair  like  David's 
and  warm  brown  eyes. 
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There,  you  see,  it's  more  than  a  Vandyke  to  the  family, 
ma  m,  for  it's  a  hancestor,  and  my  wife  says  it's  as  like  as 
two  peas  to  'is  young  lordship,  who  has  just  come  into  the 
title,  ma  m.  And  that's  strange,  isn't  it,  for  'im  to  look  so 
like,  being  as  e  belonged  to  the  younger  branch  who 
aven  t  eld  the  title  for  four  generations ;  but  come  to 
dress  im  in  velvet  and  gold  lace,  and  the  likeness  would  be 
mgh  as  perfect  as  if  'e  'ad  stood  for  it." 

Cassandra  gazed  so  long  silently  at  this  picture  that 
again  the  little  man  coughed  his  deprecatory  cough  and 
essayed  to  lead  her  on ;  but  she  was  seeing  visions  and  did 
not  heed  him.  When  at  last  she  turned,  her  gray  eyes  had 
deepened,  and  a  clearly  defined  spot  of  delicate  red  burned 
on  one  pale  cheek.  She  drew  a  deep  breath  and  looked 
down  the  length  of  the  long  gallery.    Everything  was 

S?  ynpressed  upon  her  mind  as  upon  sensitized  paper. 

She  followed  slowly  in  the  old  man's  wake,  never  open- 
ing her  hps  until  they  had  made  the  circuit  and  were  again 
standing  before  the  portrait  of  the  fair-haired  youth. 
Then,  roused  suddenly  by  a  direct  question,  she  responded. 

The  old  servant  was  saying:  "You  'aven't  'appened 
to  meet  a  Samuel  Cutter  in  America,  'ave  you  ?  'E's  our 
son.  England  was  too  slow  for  'im.  Young  men  aren't 
if®  ?*°,°"®*'    ***®y  ^^"*^  hadventure,  and  they  gets  it. 

1  -n  j^  ,-?^  f.**  ^^^y  ^^  '^™  i^^"»  **^e  harmy  and  gets 
killed  like  is  lordship's  two  sons,  and  young  Lord 
Ihiyng  s  brother  as  would  'ave  been  'is  lordship,  if  'e'  ad 
hved.  You  'aven't  'appened  to  know  a  Samuel  Cutter 
over  there?    'E  went  to  Canada." 

"No,  I  never  met  any  one  by  that  name.  I  live  a  lone 
way  from  Canada."  ^ 

"About  'ow  far  do  you  think,  ma'm?" 

Cassandra  had  no  idea  of  the  distance,  but  she  knew 
how  long  David  and  Hoyle  were  journeying  there,  so  she 
answered  as  best  shi  ould.  "It  takes  three  or  four  days 
to  get  there  from  my  iionie." 

i;he  old  man's  eyes  opened  wide,  and  his  jaw  dropped. 
Its  a  big  country  — America  is.  England  may  be  a 
small  place,  but  she  'as  tremendous  big  possessions."  He 
felt  It  all  belonged  to  England,  and  spoke  ,vith  swelling 
pride  as  his  short  legs  carried  him  toward  the  door.  There 
again  he  paused.    He  had  learned  nothing  of  this  young 
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woman  to  tell  his  old  wife,  except  that  she  came  from 
Amenca,  and  had  never  met  Samuel  Cutter.  The  mystery 
was  still  unsolved. 

"Yes,  'is  young  lordship  do  look  amazing  like  that  pic- 
ture. If  you  d  ever  seen  'im,  you'd  think  'e'd  dressed  up 
in  velvet  and  lace  and  stood  for  it.  'E's  lived  in  America 
hve  years,  but  if  you  never  were  in  Canada  and  never  met 
our  bammy,  it  s  more  likely  you  never  saw  'im  either." 

Is  he  at  their  country'  home  also?"  Cassandra  asked, 
bhe  had  seated  herself  in  the  hall,  for  her  heart  throbbed 
chokmgly,  and  the  lump  was  heavy  in  her  throat.  It 
was  as  she  had  dreamed  sometimes,  when  her  feet  seemed 
to  cling  to  the  earth,  and  would  not  lift  her  weight  up  some 
steep  hill. 

"  Is  lordship  is  still  in  Hafrica,  mam.     'E  'ave  been  a 

great  traveller,  but  'e  can't  stay  much  longer  now,  for 

Lady  Laura  is  to  ave  a  grand  coming  out,  and  'is  lordship 

is  to  be  married.    Her  ladyship's  'eart  is  set  on  it,  and  on 

IS  marrying  'igh,  too.    That's  gossip,  you  know." 

Cassandra  rose  and  stood  suddenly  poised  for  flicl  t 
She  must  get  out  of  that  house  and  hear  no  more.  She 
had  a  silver  shilhng  m  her  hand,  for  Betty  Towers  had  told 
her  all  servants  expected  a  tip,  and  this  was  intended  for 
the  ca,bman.  Had  she  followed  her  impulse,  she  would 
have  darted  by  with  her  fingers  in  her  ears,  but  instead, 
she  dropped  the  shilhng  in  the  old  man's  hand,  and  quietly 
turned  toward  the  door.  ^      ^ 

"Thank  you,"  his  fingers  closed  over  the  shilling.  Her 
pallor  struck  him  then,  even  as  the  red  spot  on  her  cheek 
deepened,  and  he  held  out  his  arms  for  the  child. 

Let  me  carry  'im  for  you,  ma'm.  Is  it  a  boy?" 
But  her  arms  closed  tighter  about  her  baby.  "He  is 
my  httle  son."  It  was  almost  a  cry,  as  she  said  it,  but 
again  she  forcea  herself  to  calmness,  and,  walking  slowly 
out,  added,  with  a  quiet  smile:  "I  always  keep  him 
myself.    We  do  in  America." 

^  In  a  moment  she  was  gone.  The  warm  sunlight  burst 
in  on  them  and  flooded  the  cold  hall  as  the  old  man  stood 
m  the  doorway  ooking  after  the  retreating  cab,  and  down 
at  the  silver  shilling. 

Darker   dingier,  stuffier,  seemed  the  box  of  a  room,  as 
she  walked  into  it  and  laid  her  still  sleeping  babe  on  the 
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bed.  She  felt  herself  moving  in  an  unreal  world.  D^vid 
—  her  David  —  she  had  not  come  to  him  after  all ;  she 
had  come  to  an  empty  place.  She  knelt  and  threw  her 
arms  about  her  little  son,  encircling  his  head  and  his  feet. 
She  neither  wept  nor  prayed ;  and  the  red  spot  burned 
against  the  creamy  whiteness  of  her  skin.  She  was  not 
thinking,  only  looking,  seeing  into  the  past  and  down  the 
long  vista  of  her  future. 

Pictures  came  to  her  —  pictures  of  her  girlhood  —  her 
dim  aspirations  —  her  melancholy-eyed  father  —  his 
hilltop  —  and  beloved,  sunlit  mountains.  In  the  radi- 
ance of  the  spring,  she  saw  them,  and  in  the  glory  of  the 
autumn ;  she  breathed  the  fragrance  of  the  pines  in  winter 
and  heard  the  soft  patter  of  summer  rains  on  widespread- 
ing  leaves.  She  saw  David  walking  at  her  side,  and 
heard  his  laugh,  sun-bright  and  glorious  he  seemed,  her 
Phoebus  Apollo  —  the  father  of  her  little  son. 

She  saw  the  terrible  sea  which  she  had  crossed  to  come 
to  him  —  the  white-crested  waves,  with  turquoise  lights 
and  indigo  depths,  shifting  and  sliding  unceasingly  where 
all  the  world  seemed  swallowed  in  space,  and  the  huge 
steamship  so  small  a  thing  in  the  vast  and  perilous  deep; 
and  now  — now  she  was  here.  What  was  she."  What 
was  life  ? 

SL-:  had  tried  to  find  him,  her  David,  and  had  been 
shown  the  dead,  and  the  glory  of  the  dead  —  all  past  and 
gone  — her  David's  glory.  Shown  that  long,  empty 
gallery  resounding  with  those  aged  footsteps,  and  the  pic- 
tures—  pictures  —  pictures  —  of  men  and  women  who 
had  once  been  babes  like  her  little  son  and  David's,  now 
dead  and  gone  —  not  one  soul  among  them  all  to  greet 
her.  Proud  lords  and  dames  in  frames  of  gold;  young 
men  and  maidens  in  -tly  silks  and  velvets  of  marvellous 
dyes,  red-cheeked,  r  ipped,  and  soullessly  silent;  and 
she,  alone  and  undeieaded  in  their  midst,  holding  in  her 
arms  their  last  descendant.  All  those  painted  fingers 
seemed  lifted  to  point  at  her;  those  silent  red  lips  parted 
to  cry  out  at  her,  "Look  at  this  stranger  claiming  to  be 
one  of  us ;  send  her  away." 

And  David  —  her  David  —  was  one  of  these!  What 
they  had  felt  —  what  they  had  thought  and  striven  for  — 
was  It  all  intensified  and  concentrated  in  him?    Oh,  if 
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her  -soul  could  only  reach  to  him,  wherever  he  was,  and 
penetrate  this  impalpable  veil  that  stretched  between 
them  !  If  her  hands  could  only  touch  him,  her  eyes  look 
into  his  and    'C  what  lay  in  their  depths  for  her ! 

Then  her  babe  stirred  and  tossed  up  his  pretty  hands, 
waking  her  from  her  sad,  vision-seeing  trance.  He  opened 
his  large,  clear  eyes,  and  suddenly  it  seemed  that  her  wish 
was  granted,  —  that  the  veil  was  rent  and  she  was  look- 
ing into  David's  eves  and  seeing  his  soul  free,  no  longer 
chained  by  in  visible  links  to  those  dead  and  gone  beings, 
and  their  traditions.  This  had  been  all  a  dream  —  a 
dream. 

She  gathered  the  child  in  her  arms  and  held  him  with 
his  sweet,  warm  lips  pressed  to  her  breast  and  his  soft  little 
hand  thrust  in  her  bosom.  David's  little  son  —  David's 
little  son !  Surely  all  was  good  and  well  with  the  world  ! 
Did  not  the  old  man  say  it  was  only  gossip?  Had  not 
evil  things  been  said  of  David  even  on  her  own  mountain  ? 
It  was  the  trail  of  the  serpent  of  ill  report.  He  had  not 
confided  his  sacred  secret  to  these  people,  and  they  had 
thought  what  they  pleased.  Surely  he  had  told  his 
mother  about  his  wife.  She  would  go  to  his  mother  and 
wait  for  his  return,  and  there  she  would  bring  her  precious 
gift  —  David's  little  son. 

Quickly  she  packed  her  few  belongings  and  rang  for  a 
messenger,  and  as  she  stood  an  instant  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer to  her  ring,  the  white-capped  nurse  she  had  noticed 
in  the  morning  passed  by  with  the  baby  in  her  arms.  Yes, 
surely  women  of  David's  state  did  not  travel  about  alone. 
Had  she  not  read  in  Vanity  Fair  how  Becky  Sharp  always 
had  her  maid  ?  And  now  she  was  in  "Vanity  Fair,"  and 
must  be  wise  and  not  go  to  David's  mother  unattended. 
Then,  too,  if  only  she  had  some  one  with  her  to  whom  she 
could  speak  now  and  then,  it  would  be  better.  There- 
fore, without  further  consideration,  she  walked  swiftly 
down  the  corridor  after  the  tidy  nurse. 

"Will  you  tell  me,  please,  have  you  a  sister.'"  she  said. 
The  young  woman  stood  still  in  astonishment.  "Or  — 
any  friend  like  yourself  ?  I  —  I  am  a  stranger  from 
America."  The  look  of  surprise  changed  to  one  of  curi« 
osity.  "And  it  is  right  hard  to  go  about  alone  with  my 
baby,  so  1  thought  I  would  ask  you  if  you  have  a  sister." 
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"Is  it  to  the  couutiy  you  wuh  to  go,  ma*m?"  The 
baby  in  her  arms  stirred,  and  the  nurse  swayed  gently  back 
and  forth  to  hush  it. 

"Yes." 

"I  couldn't  go  with  you  myself,  ma'm  —  but—'* 

"Oh,  no !  I  didn't  mean  you.  I  only  thought  if  you 
had  a  sister  —  or  a  friend,  maybe,  who  could  help  me  for 
a  little  while." 

"I  saw  you  this  morning,  ma'm,  as  you  went  out.  I'll 
see  what  I  can  do.  What  number  is  your  room?  and 
what  name  ?  I  mustn't  talk  here.  Mrs.  Darling  is  very 
particular." 

"Oh,  never  mind,  then."  Cassandra  turned  away  in 
sudden  i^ame  lest  she  had  not  done  the  right  thing.  The 
nurse  watched  her  return  to  her  room  as  swiftly  as  she  had 
left  it,  and  took  note  of  the  number. 

"How  very  odd !"  said  the  young  woman  to  herself. 

Cassandra  felt  more  abashed  under  the  round-eyed  gaze 
of  the  maid  than  if  she  had  encountered  the  queen.  Her 
ring  for  a  messenger  had  not  been  answered,  and  she  did 
not  know  how  to  find  her  husband's  country-seat.  She 
felt  faint  and  weary,  but  did  not  think  of  hunger,  nor  that 
it  was  long  past  the  dinner^hour,  and  that  she  had  eaten 
noUiing  since  her  early  breakfast.  She  only  thought  that 
she  must  be  brave  and  try  —  try  to  think  how  to  reach 
David's  people. 

Resolutely  she  closed  her  door,  and  dressed  her  baby 
carefully;  U'  a  she  arrayed  herself  in  the  soft  silk  gown, 
and  the  wide  hat  with  the  heavy  plume,  and  then  —  could 
David  have  seen  her  with  her  courageous  eyes  and  lifted 
head,  and  the  faint  color  from  excitement  in  her  cheeks  — 
he  would  no  longer  have  feared  to  take  her  by  the  hand 
and  lead  her  to  his  mother  and  say,  "She  is  my  wife, 
and  the  loveliest  lady  in  the  land." 

People  looked  at  her  as  she  passed,  and  turned  to  look 
again.  Down  wide,  caipeted  stairs  she  went,  until  she 
came  to  a  broad  landing  with  recessed  windows,  where  were 
round  polished  tables  and  people  seated,  sipping  tea  and 
eating  thin  bread  and  butter  and  muffins.  Then  Cassandra 
knew  that  she  was  hungry  and  sat  herself  in  one  of  the 
windows  apart,  before  a  table.  Presently  a  young  man 
came  and  bent  down  to  her  as  if  listening.    She  looked  up 
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at  him  m  bewilderment,  but  at  the  same  instant,  seeing 
another  young  man  similarly  dressed  bearing  a  tray  of 
muflins  and  tea  to  a  lady  and  gentleman  near  by,  she  said :  — 

"I  would  like  .ea,  please. 

"Wot  kind,  ma'm?"  She  did  not  care  what  kind,  nor 
know  for  what  to  ask,  only  to  have  something  soon,  so  she 
said:  — 

"I  will  take  what  they  have." 

"Yes,  ma'm.    Muffins,  ma'm?" 

"Y«i,"  she  replied  wearily,  and  turned  to  gaze  out  of 
the  window.  Cabs  and  carriages  were  rushing  up  and 
down  the  street  below  them.  She  placed  her  little  son 
on  the  seat  beside  her  and  held  him  with  sheltering  arm, 
while  he  watched  the  moving  vehicles  and  looked  from 
them  to  his  mother's  face. 

"What  a  perfectly  lovely  child !"  said  a  pleasant  voice. 
"Is  it  a  boy.'    How  old  is  he?" 

Cassandra  looked  up  to  see  a  rosy-cheeked  girl,  a  little 
too  stout  and  florid,  with  a  great  mop  of  dark  hair  tied 
with  a  wide  black  ribbon.  A  gray-haired  lady  followed, 
and  paused  beside  her. 

"Yes,"  said  Cassandra,  famtly.  "He  is  almost  six 
months  old." 

The  girl  reached  over  and  patted  his  cheek.  "How 
perfectly  dear.    See  him,  mamma.    Isn't  he,  though?" 

"Babies  are  always  dear,"  said  the  mother,  with  a 
smile.  "Come,  Laura,  we  can't  wait,  you  know,"  and 
they  passed  on.  As  Cassandra  looked  up  in  the  mother's 
face,  something  stirred  vaguely  in  her  heart.  Had  she 
seen  her  before  ?  Possibly,  so  many  had  paused  to  speak 
to  her  in  this  casual  way  since  she  left  home. 

Then  her  tea  and  crisp,  hot  muffins  were  brought. 
The  young  girl's  pleasant  words  had  warmed  her  heart, 
and  the  refreshmrnt  gave  her  more  courage.  She  made 
her  way  to  the  office  and  inquired  how  she  might  find 
Lord  Thryng's  country  home.  The  clerk  wrote  the 
address  promptly  on  a  card,  but  the  keen  look  of  interest 
with  which  he  handed  it  to  her  caused  her  to  shrink  in- 
wardly. Why,  what  was  it  to  him  what  place  she  asked 
for  ?    She  lifted  her  head  proudly.    She  must  not  falter. 

"I  wish  to  go  there.    Will  you  tell  me  how,  please?" 

But  the  surprise  of  the  clerk  was  quite  natural,  as  she 
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had  signed  the  hotel  register  the  evening  before  wi'h  her 
whole  name,  givmg  no  thought  to  it;  and  now  he  won- 
dered what  rwation  she  might  be  to  the  family  so  lately 
come  into  the  title,  since  she  bore  the  name,  yet  seemed  to 
know  so  little  about  them.  He  explained  to  her  cour- 
teously —  almost  deferentially. 

"Will  you  go  to  Daneshead  Castle  itself,  ma'm,  or  stop 
in  Queensderrv  ?"  As  she  had  no  idea  what  the  question 
involved,  she  replied  at  hazard. 

"I  will  stop  in  Queensderry."  And  her  bags  were 
brought  down,  and  she  was  despatched  to  the  right  sta- 
tion without  more  delay. 


CHAPTER  XXX 


DT  WHICH  CAMANDRA  GOES  TO  QUEENSOERBT  AND  TAKES 
A  DBIVB  IM   A  PONY  CABRIAOE 

Glad  to  be  borne  away  from  the  city  and  out  through 
fresh  ^reen  fields  and  past  pretty  church-spired  villages, 
alone  in  the  rompartment,  Cassandra  comforted  her^lf 
with  her  baby,  playing  with  him  until  he  dropped  to  sleep, 
when  she  made  a  bed  for  him  on  the  car  seat  with  rugs. 
and,  taking  out  her  purse,  be-ran  to  count  her  remfi'ning 
resources.  Her  bill  at  the  hotel  had  appalled  her.  So 
much  to  pay  to  stay  only  a  night !  What  would  David 
say  ?  But  he  had  told  her  to  use  the  money  as  she  liked, 
and  now  she  was  here,  there  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

Laboriously  she  computed  the  amount  in  English  money, 
and,  reckoned  thus,  her  dollars  and  cents  seemed  to  shrink 
and  vanish.  Still,  more  then  half  remained  of  what  she 
had  brought  with  her,  and  she  viewed  the  matter  calmly. 

The  shadows  fell  long  over  the  smooth  greensward  as 
she  arrived  in  the  village  of  Queensderry  and  was  driven 
to  a  small  inn,  the  only  house  of  entertainment  in  the 
place.  She  was  given  a  pleasant  room  overlooking  fields 
and  orchards  and  bright  gardens,  and  the  sight  rested  her 
eyes,  and  still  further  calmed  her  troubled  heart.  She 
would  rest  to-night,  and  to-morrow  all  would  be  well. 

Never  had  food  tasted  better  to  her  than  the  supper 
served  in  her  pretty  room,  —  toast  in  a  silver  rack,  and 
fresh  butter,  such  as  David  loved,  and  curds  and  whey, 
and  gingerbread,  and  a  small  jar  of  marmalade.  She  ate, 
seated  in  the  window,  looking  out  over  the  sweet  English 
landscape  in  the  warm  twilight  —  the  breeze  stirring  the 
white  curtains  —  her  little  son  in  her  lap  gurgling  and 
smiling  up  at  her — and  her  heart  with  David,  wherever  lie 
might  be. 

Slowly  the  dusk  veiled  all,  and  one  star  glimmered  above 
the  /.ender  church  spire.    A  pretty  maid  brought  candles 
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And  a  book  in  which  nhe  war  asked  to  write  her  name. 
She  WHM  the  landladv'N  daughter  and  looked  wholemme 
and  bright.  CaHsiandra  glanced  in  her  face  an  ithe  set  the 
candleM  down,  and  took  up  the  pen  mechanically. 

"Mother  myn  will  you  itign  here,  please?" 

"Yes."  CaNsandra  turned  the  leavei  slowly  and  read 
other  namr-^^  and  addresses  —  many  of  them.  She  wrote 
"Cassandra  Merlin  — "  and  paused;  then,  making  a  long 
dash,  added  simply,  "America,"  and,  handing  back  the 
book  and  pen,  turned  again  to  the  window. 

"Thank  you.     Is  that  all  ? "  said  the  maid,  lingering. 

"Yes,"  said  Cassandra  again ;  then  she  laid  her  babv  on 
the  bed  and  began  takintr  his  night  clothing  from  her  bag. 

"  How  pretty  he  is  !    .      n't  I  help  you  unpack,  ma'm  ? 

Cassandra  paused,  looking  dreamily  before  her  as  if 
scarcely  comprehending,  then  she  said :  "Not  to-night, 
thank  you.  Perhaps  to-morrow."  The  maid  deftly 
piled  the  supper  dishes  and,  taking  them  and  the  book 
with  her,  departed  with  a  pleasaiit  "Good  night,  ma'm." 

Ill  s{>jte  of  her  calmness,  Cassandra  lay  wakeful  and 
patient,  ai>d  when  at  last  she  did  sleep,  it  seemed  to  her 
she  stood  with  her  husband  on  her  faUier's  path,  looking 
out  under  overarching  boughs,  upon  blue  distances  of 
heaped-up  mountain  tops,  and  David's  flute  notes,  silvery 
sweet,  were  raining  down  upon  her.  She  awoke  to  discover 
day  was  breaking,  and  a  pealing  of  bells  from  some  distant 
church  tower  was  announcing  the  fact. 

She  gathered  her  babe  to  her  throbbing  heart  and 
thought,  to-day  she  was  to  go  out  and  me-t  her  husband's 

Eeople.  How  should  she  go?  How  should  she  conduct 
erself  ?  Should  she  go  at  once,  or  wait  until  the  after- 
noon? Why  had  she  not  written  her  name  fully  In  the 
travellers'  book  ?  What  mysterious  foreboding  had  caught 
her  fingers  and  stayed  them  at  her  maiden  name  ?  Was 
she  afraid  ?  When  she  arose,  she  found  herself  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  and  called  for  her  breakfast,  before 
bathing  and  dressing  her  little  son. 

The  same  pretty  maid  brought  it,  and  came  again,  while 
Cassandra  bathed  and  nursed  her  baby,  to  set  the  room 
to  rights. 

"  Shan't  I  unpack  your  box  for  you  now,  ma'm  ?  "  And, 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  took  out  Cassandra's 
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clothinff,  pauiing  now  and  then  to  admire  and  pet  the 
bvely  boy.  Her  «iniple  friendlineM  pleated  Cauandra, 
who  WRH  minded  to  tmk  some  of  the  questiom  which  were 
burdenmg  her. 

"When  do  people  make  viaiU  here,  in  the  mominji  or 
afternoon?" 
"That  depends,  ma'm." 

"How  do  you  mean  ?  I'm  a  itranger  in  EngUnd.  you 
know." 

"Yes,  ma'm.  If  they  make  polite  visiU.  they  go  about 
tea  time,  ma  m.  But  if  it's  parish  visiU.  or  on  business, 
or  on  people  they  know  very  well,  they  may  go  in  the 
mommg,  ma'm." 

"And  when  is  tea  time  here?" 

"Why,  ma'm,  eveiybody  has  their  tea  in  the  afternoon 
along  four  or  thereabouts,  and  sees  their  friends." 

|Xan  I  get  a  carriage  here,  do  you  know  ?" 

"  I  can  net  x  pony  carria'^,  ma'm.  We  hires  it  when  we 
need  it,  only  we  ♦•^ust  speak  for  it  early,  or  it  may  be 
taken." 

"  Oh !  Tnen  will  you  please  speak  for  it  soon  ?  I  would 
like  to  have  it." 

'Yes,  ma'm.  Will  you  drive  yourself,  ma'm,  or  shall 
1  ask  for  a  boy?" 

"Oh  !    I  don't  know.    I  can  drive  — but— " 

"They  are  gentle  ponies,  ma'm.  Any  one  can  drive 
them." 

'I  Yes,  but  I  don't  know  the  way." 

"Yes,  ma'm.    Where  would  you  like  to  go,  ma'm  ?" 

"To  Daneshead  Castle." 

The  bright-cheeked  maid  opened  her  round  eyes  wider 
and  looked  at  Cassandra  with  new  interest.  "But,  ma'm, 
—  that  is  quite  far,  though  the  ponies  are  smart,  too." 

;;Howfarisit?  ' 

"It's  quite  a  bit  away  from  here,  ma'm ;  you'd  have  to 
start  at  two  or  thereabouts.  I  could  take  you  myself  if 
mother  would  let  me,  and  tell  you  all  the  interesting  places, 
but "  —  the  girl  looked  at  her  shrewdly,  a  quicUy  with- 
drawn glance — "  that  depends  on  how  well  acquainted  you 
are  there,  ma'm.  Maybe  you'd  like  better  to  have  a  man 
drive,  and  just  let  me  go  along  to  mind  the  baby  for  you." 

"Yes,  I  would,"  said  Cassandra, gladly. 
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"Thank  you.    HI  run  for  the  ponieii  now,  ma'm." 

CM<sandr»  heard  her  bootit  clatter  rapidly  down  the 
wooden  itaini  at  the  back  of  the  houiie,  and  presently  Naw 
her  dafihing  acroM«  the  inn  yard,  bareheaded  and  with  her 
bare  armn  rolled  in  her  apron. 

The  Kirl'jt  manner  of  receiving  the  Rtatement  that  she 
wiiihed  to  drive  to  the  castle  was  not  lost  on  Cassandra's 
sensitive  spirit.  She  sat  a  moment,  thoughtful  and  sad, 
then  rose  and  set  herself  to  prepare  catefuHy  for  the  visit. 
In  the  afternoon !  Then  she  might  wear  the  silk  gown 
and  lovely  hat.  Once  more  she  tned  to  arrange  her  hair 
as  she  saw  other  young  women  v^ear  theirs,  and  again 
swept  its  heavy  masses  back  loosely  from  her  brow  and 
coiled  it  low  as  her  custom  was. 

The  landlady's  daughter  chattered  happily  as  they 
drove.  She  held  the  baby  on  her  knee,  and  he  played 
with  the  blue  beads  she  wore  about  her  neck,  while  Cas- 
sandra sat  with  hands  dropped  passively  iu  her  lap,  her 
body  leaning  a  little  forward,  straight  and  poised  as  if  to 
move  more  rapidly  along,  her  red  lips  parted  as  if 
listening  and  waiting,  and  her  eyes  courteously  turning 
toward  the  places  and  objects  pointed  out  to  her,  yet 
neither  seeing  nor  hearing,  except  vaguely. 

Presently  becoming  aware  that  the  chatter  was 
about  the  family  at  Daneshead  Castle,  her  interest 
8ud'''nly  awoke.  About  the  old  lord  —  how  vast  his 
possessions  —  how  ancient  the  family  —  how  neglected  the 
castle  had  been  ever  since  Lady  Thryng's  death,  —  every- 
thing allowed  to  run  down,  even  though  they  were  so  vastly 
rich  —  how  different  everything  was  now  the  parsimonious 
old  lord  was  dead  and  the  new  lord  had  come  in,  and  there 
were  once  more  ladies  in  the  family  —  what  a  time  since 
there  had  been  a  Lady  Thryng  at  Daneshead  —  how  much 
Lady  Laura  was  like  her  cousin  Lyon  —  how  reckless  she 
would  be  if  her  mother  did  not  hold  her  with  a  firm  hand 
—  and  so  the  chatter  ran  on. 

The  girl  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  knowing  all  about  the 
great  family  and  enlightening  this  stranger  from  America, 
whose  silent  attention  and  occasional  monosyllablic  replies 
were  sufficient  to  inspire  her  friendly  efforts  to  entertain. 
Moreover,  her  curiosity  concerning  Cassandra  and  her 
errand,  where  she  was  evidently  neither  expected  nor  known. 
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was  piqued  and  lively,  and  she  threw  out  many  tentative 
remarks  to  probe  if  possible  the  stranger  lady's  thoughts. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  Lord  Thryng  —  the  new  loni,  I 
mean,  ma'm  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Cassandra,  simply,  a  chill  striking  to  her 
heart  to  hear  him  mentioned  thus. 

"He's  been  out  here  directing  the  repairs  himself,  and 
getting  the  place  ready  for  his  mother  and  Lady  Laura ; 
but  I  never  saw  him.  They  say  he's  perfectly  stunning. 
Quite  the  lord.     Is  he  so  very  handsome,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"Yes."  Cassandra  looked  away  from  the  girl's  search- 
ing eyes. 

"They  say  he  never  has  married,  and  that  is  fortunate 
too ;  for  he  has  lived  so  long  in  America,  and  never  expecting 
to  come  into  the  title,  he  might  have  married  somebody 
his  own  set  over  here  never  could  have  received,  and  that 
would  have  been  bad,  wouldn't  it?" 

Cassandra  turned  and  looked  gravely  at  the  girl.  She 
wished  to  stop  her,  but  could  not  think  how  to  do  it.  She 
could  not  bear  to  hear  her  husband  talked  over  in  this  way. 

"They  are  tremendous  swells.  Lady  Thryng  looks 
high  for  him,  and  well  she  may,  for  mother  says  he's 
worthy  of  a  princess,  he^  that  rich  and  high  bred,  too,  for 
all  that  he  was  only  a  doctor  over  in  America.  Mother 
says  it's  very  fortunate  he  never  married  some  common 
sort  over  there.  They  say  Lady  Thryng  wants  him  to 
marry  Lady  Geraldine  Temple's  daughter.  She  is  a  great 
beauty,  and  has  a  pretty  fortune  in  her  own  right,  too. 
They'll  be  rich  enough  to  entertain  the  king !  And  they 
may  do  it,  too,  some  day." 

Cassandra  sat  still  and  cold.  She  could  not  stop  the 
girl  now.  "Lady  L  ^ra's  coming  out  is  to  be  next  week, 
so  his  lordship  must  be  home  soon.  They  say  it  will  be 
a  very  grand  affair !  And  I  am  to  see  it  all,  for  mother 
says  she  will  have  a  maid,  and  I  may  go  out  there  to  serve, 
and  I  shall  see  all  the  decorations  and  the  fine  dresses. 
That  will  be  fine,  won't  it,  baby  ?" 

She  imtied  the  blue  beads  and  dangled  them  before  the 
baby's  eyes,  and  he  caught  at  them  and  gurgled  in  baby 
glee.  Cassandra  sat  silent,  rigid,  and  cold,  unheeding  the 
child  or  the  girl,  only  vaguely  hearing  the  chatter. 

"And  that  will  be  grand,  won't  it,  baby  ?    But  he  is  a 
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love,  this  boy !  There  is  Daneshead  Castle  now,  ma'm. 
You  see  it  through  the  traces,  but  the  grounds  are  so  large 
we  have  to  drive  a  good  bit  before  we  are  there." 

The  driver  turned  the  ponies'  heads,  and  they  scampered 
through  a  high  stone  gateway  and  aJong  a  smooth  road 
which  wound  through  a  dense  wood,  with  green  open 
spaces  interspersed,  where  deer  were  browsing.  All  was 
very  beautifid  and  quiet  and  sweet,  but  Cassandra,  sitting 
with  wide-open  eyes,  gravely  beautiful,  did  not  see  it. 

To  the  girl  everything  was  delightful.  She  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  American  lady  was  very  rich.  That 
she  travelled  so  simply  and  alone  was  notlung.  They  all 
did  queer  things  —  the  Americans.  She  was  obtusely 
unconscious  that  she  had  been  speaking  slightingly  of  them 
to  one  of  themselves,  and  she  talked  on  i^ter  the  romantic 
manner  of  girls  the  world  over,  giving  the  gossip  of 
the  inn  parlors  as  she  listened  to  it  evening  after  evening, 
where  the  affairs  of  the  nobility  were  freely  discussed  and 
enlarged  and  commented  upon  witb  eager  interest. 

What  was  spoken  in  her  ladyship's  chamber  and  Lady 
Laura's  boudoir  —  their  half -formed  plans  and  aspira- 
tions —  carelessly  dropped  words  and  unfinished  sentences 

—  quickly  travelled  to  the  housekeeper's  parlor  —  to  the 
servant's  table  —  to  the  haunts  of  grooms  and  stable  boys 

—  to  the  farmer's  daughters  —  and  to  the  public  rooms 
of  the  Queensderry  Inn. 

^  Thus  it  was  Cassandra  heard  tales  of  the  brother  and 
sister  and  mother  of  her  David,  and  of  him  also.  How  it 
was  said  that  once  he  was  engaged  to  a  rich  tradesman's 
daughter  but  had  broken  it  off  and  gone  to  America  against 
the  wishes  of  all  his  family,  and  had  become  a  common 
practitioner  there  to  the  disgust  of  all  his  relatives ;  and 
again  Cassandra  felt  that  she  had  left  a  sweet  and  lovely 
world  behind  her  to  step  into  "Vanity  Fair." 

She  tried  to  hold  fast  her  faith  in  goodness  and  high 
purpose.  She  was  sure  —  sure  —  David  had  been  moved 
by  noble  motives;  why  should  she  not  trust  him  now? 
Did  this  girl  know  him  better  than  she  —  his  wife  ?  Yet, 
m  spite  of  her  valiant  spirit,  two  facts  fell  like  leaden 
weights  upon  her  heart.  David  had  not  told  his  people 
that  he  had  a  wife,  and  they  would  be  offended  that  he  had 

tied  himself  to  a  common  sort  over  Uiere."    This  David 
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whom  she  loved  was  so  high  above  her  in  the  eyes  of  all 
his  relatives  and  perhaps  even  in  his  own.  What  —  ah, 
what  could  she  do  !  Might  she  still  hold  him  in  her  heart  ? 
She  could  not  walk  in  upon  them  now  and  betray  him  — 
never  —  never. 

Her  lips  grew  pale,  and  her  head  swam,  but  she  sat  still, 
leaning  a  little  forward  in  the  moving  phaeton,  her  hands 
tightly  clasped  in  her  lap  and  her  babe  unheeded  at  her 
side,  until  the  red  returned  to  her  lips  and  again  burned 
in  a  clearly  defined  spot  against  the  pallor  of  her  cheek. 
She  did  not  know  that  a  strange,  unearthly  beauty  was 
hers.  A  carriage  met  them  filled  with  gay  people.  She 
did  not  notice  them,  but  they  gazed  at  her  and  turned  to 
look  again  as  they  passed. 

"I  say,  you  know  ! "  said  one  A  the  men,  as  they  whirled 

by. 

"There,  that  was  Lady  Geraldine  Temple  in  that  car- 
riage, and  the  young  man  who  stared  so  hard  is  her  son. 
They've  been  paying  a  visit,  or  maybe  they've  brought 
Lady  Clara  to  stay  a  bit.  They  say  both  families  are  keen 
for  the  match  —  and  why  shouldn't  they  be  ?  Oh,  they'll 
entertain  the  king  here  some  day,  and  then  there'll  be  high 
times  at  Daneshead !" 

An  automobile  flashed  by  them,  and  then  another. 
"There  must  be  a  party  here  to-day,  or  likely  it's  visitors 
dropping  in,  now  it's  getting  toward  tea  time.  It's  all 
right,  ma'm,"  she  added,  as  Cassandra  stirred  uneasily. 
"It  must  be  only  visitors,  or  I  would  have  heard  of  it. 
They're  keeping  open  house  now,  though  they  don't  go 
anywhere  themselves  yet.  You  see  it's  a  year  since  the 
deaths,  so  they  could  mourn  them  all  at  once,  and  not  spin 
it  along.  They  had  to  wait  a  year  before  Lady  Laura's 
coming  out  —  rightly.  Let  the  ponies  walk  now,  driver. 
I  beg  pardon,  ma'm."  The  girl  had  so  taken  possession 
of  Cassandra,  the  baby,  and  the  whole  expedition,  that 
she  gave  the  order  unthinkingly. 

"Yes,  let  them  walk,"  said  Cassandra,  and  drew  a  long 
breath.  She  heard  gay  laughter,  and  caught  sight  through 
the  trees  of  light  dresses  and  wide,  plumed  hats.  Some 
one  sat  on  the  terrace  at  a  table  whereon  was  shining 
silver. 

"There,  I  said  so!    That's  Lady  Clara  pouring  tea. 
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I  say,  but  she's  a  beauty  !    Isn't  she  ?    No,  no.    Go  to 
the  front,  driver.    American  ladies  don't  call  at  the  side." 
"There's  a  hautomobiie  there,  ma'm." 
"Then  wait  a  moment.    Don't  be  a  stupid." 
Thus,  aided  by  the  innkeeper's  clever  daughter,  Cas- 
sandra at  last  made  her  entrance  properly  and  was  guided 
to  the  presence  of  David's  mother,  who  had  not  joined  her 
guests,  having  but  just  closed  an  interview  with  Mr.  Stret- 
ton.    As  she  saw  Cassandra  standing  in  the  drawing-room 
waiting  her,  Lady  Thryng  came  graciously  forward.    The 
lovely  August  weather  had  tempted  every  one  out  of  doors, 
and  the  great  room  was  left  empty  save  for  these  two, 
David  s  mother  and  his  wife. 

The  beauty  of  other-worldliness  which  had  infused 
Cassandra  s  whole  being  as  she  fought  her  silent  battle 
durmg  the  long  drive,  still  enveloped  her.  If  she  could 
have  followed  her  impulses,  she  would  have  held  out  both 
hands  and  cried :  "Take  me  and  love  me.  I  am  David's 
^/f  •!'  ^^^  ^^®  w<*"ld  "ot  —  she  must  not.  Her  heritage 
of  faith  m  goodness  —  both  of  God  and  man  —  kept  her 
heart  open,  and  gave  her  power  to  think  and  act  rightly 
in  this  her  hour  of  terrible  trial;  even  as  a  little  child, 
being  behind  the  veil  which  separates  the  soul  from  God, 
may,  in  its  innocent  prattle,  utter  words  of  superhuman 
wisdom. 

"I  am  sorry  if  I  have  interrupted  you  when  you  have 
coin.. any,"  she  said  slowly.  "I  am  a  stranger  — an 
Aiiiorican." 

"Ah,  you  Americans  are  a  happy  lot  and  may  go  where 
you  please.  Take  this  seat  by  the  window;  it  is  very 
warm.  My  son  has  been  in  America,  but  he  tolls  us  so 
little,  we  are  none  the  wiser  for  that,  about  your  part  of 
the  world." 

I.'I  knew  him  in  America.    That  is  why  I  called." 
Yes?"    The  mother  bent  forward  and  regarded  her 
curiously,  attentively. 

"He  lived  very  near  us.  He  did  a  great  deal  of  good  — 
among  the  poor."  She  put  her  hand  to  her  slender  white 
throat,  then  dropped  it  again  in  her  lap.  Then,  looking 
in  Lady  Thryng's  eyes,  she  said:  "I  have  seen  your  pic- 
ture. I  should  have  known  you  from  that,  but  you  are 
more  beautiful." 
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"Oh !  That  can  hardly  be,  my  dear !  It  was  taken 
many  years  ago,  you  know." 

"Yes,  he  said  so  —  his  lordship  —  only  there  we  called 
him  Doctah  Thryng." 

A  shadow  flitted  over  the  mother's  face.  "He  was  a 
practitioner  over  there  —  never  in  England.'^ 

"That  is  a  pity;   it  is  such  noble  work, 
he  has  other  things  to  do  here." 

"He  has  —  even  more  noble  work  than  the  practice  of 
medicine." 

"What  does  he  do  here?"  asked  Cassandra,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"He  must  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  government.  Very 
ordinary  men  may  study  and  practise  medicine,  but  unless 
men  who  are  wise,  and  are  nobly  born  and  bred,  make  it 
their  business  t'^  care  for  the  affairs  of  their  country,  the 
nation  would  soou  be  wrecked.  That  is  what  saves  Eng- 
land and  makes  her  great." 

"I  see."  Cassandra  sat  silent  then,  and  Lady  Thiyng 
waited  expectantly  for  her  errand  to  be  declared,  curLus 
about  this  beautiful  young  creature  who  had  stepped  into 
her  home  unannounced  from  out  of  the  unknown,  yet 
graciously  kindly  and  unhurried.  "  I  think  I  know.  With 
us  men  are  too  careless.  They  think  it  isn't  necessary, 
I  suppose."  Again  she  paused  with  parted  lips,  as  if  she 
would  speak  on,  but  could  not. 

"With  you,  men  are  too  busy  making  money,  I  am  told. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  a  leisure  class  like  ours." 

"Oh!"  Cassandra  caught  her  breath  and  smiled. 
She  was  thinking  of  the  silver  pot  her  mother  had  enjoined 
her  to  take  with  her,  and  why.  "But  we  do  think  a  great 
deal  of  family ;  even  the  simplest  of  us  care  for  that,  al- 
though we  have  no  leisure  class  —  only  the  loafers.  I'm 
afraid  you  think  it  very  strange  I  should  come  to  you  m 
this  way,  but  I  —  thought  I  would  like  to  see  Doctah 
Thryng  again,  and  when  I  heard  he  was  not  in  England,  I 
thought  I  would  come  to  you  and  bring  the  messages 
from  those  who  loved  him  when  he  was  with  us.  But 
I  mustn't  stop  now  and  take  your  time.  I'll  write  them 
instead,  only  that  wouldn't  be  like  seeing  him.  He  stayed 
a  whole  year  at  our  place." 

"And  you  came  from  Canada ' 
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"Oh,  no.  A  long  way  from  there.  My  home  is  in 
North  Carolina." 

"Oh,  indeed!  How  very  interesting!  That  must 
have  been  when  he  was  so  ill ."  Then,  noticing  Cassandra's 
extreme  pallor,  she  begged  her  most  kindly  to  come  out  on 
the  terrace  ami  have  tea;  but  she  would  not.  She  felt 
her  fortitude  giving  way,  and  knew  she  must  hasten.  "  But 
you  must,  vou  know.  The  heat  and  your  long  ride  have 
made  you  faint." 

"  I  —  I'm  afraid  so.    It  —  won't  —  last. " 

"Wait,  then.  You  must  take  a  little  wine;  you  need 
it."  Roused  to  sjrmpathy.  Lady  Thryng  left  her  a  mo- 
ment and  returned  immediately  with  a  glass  of  wine,  which 
she  held  to  her  lips  with  her  own  hand.  "There,  you  will 
soon  be  better.  Here  is  a  fan.  It  really  is  very  warm. 
Indeed,  you  must  have  tea  before  you  go." 

She  took  her  passive  hand  and  led  her  out  on  the  terrace 
unresisting,  and  again  Cassandra  was  minded  to  throw  her 
arms  about  the  lovely  woman's  neck,  who  was  so  sweet 
and  kind,  and  sob  on  her  bosom  and  tell  her  all — but  David 
had  his  own  reasons,  and  she  would  not. 

"Do  you  stay  long  in  England?" 

"I  am  going  to-morrow.  Oh  ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  they 
stepped  out,  and  she  saw  the  number  of  elaborately  dressed 
guests  moving  about  and  gayly  chatting  and  laughing. 
"I  can't  go  out  there.  I  am  a  strangah."  It  was  a  low 
melancholy  wail  as  she  said  it,  and  long  afterward  Lady 
Thryng  remembered  that  moaning  cry,  "I  am  a  strangah," 

"No,  no.  You  are  an  American  and  a  very  beautiful 
one.  Come,  they  will  be  glad  to  meet  you.  Give  me 
your  name  again." 

"Thank  you  —  but  I  must  —  must  go  back."  Sud- 
denly, with  a  cry,  "My  baby,  he  is  mine,"  she  swept 
forward  with  long,  swinging  steps  toward  a  group  who  were 
bending  over  a  rosy-cheeked  girl,  who  was  seated  on  the 
steps  of  the  terrace  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  She  was 
comforting  him  and  cuddling  and  petting  him,  and  those 
around  her  were  exclaiming  as  young  girls  will :  "  Isn't  he 
a  dear  ! "  —  "  Oh,  let  me  hold  him  a  moment ! "  —  "  There, 
he  is  going  to  cry  again.  No  wonder,  poor  little  chap  ! "  — 
"Oh,  look  at  his  curls  —  so  cunning  —  give  him  to 
me." 
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Seeing  his  mother,  he  put  up  his  arms  to  her  and  smiled, 
while  two  tears  rolled  down  his  round  baby  cheeks. 

"I  found  him  in  the  pony  carriage  with  Hetty  Giles, 
and  he  was  crying  so  —  and  such  a  darling !  I  just  took 
him  away  —  the  love  !"  cried  Laura.  "Why,  we  saw  you 
yesterday  at  the  Victoria.  I  could  not  pass  him  by,  you 
remember  ?  " 

The  baby,  one  beaming  smile,  ner*'"d  his  face  bashfully 
in  his  mother's  neck  and  patted  her  cueek,  glancing  side- 
wise  at  his  admirers  through  brimming  tears,  while  Cas- 
sandra, her  eyes  large  and  pathetic,  turned  now  on  Laura, 
now  on  her  mother,  stood  silent,  quivering  like  one  of  her 
own  mountain  creatures  brought  to  bay.  But  she  was 
strengthened  as  she  felt  her  baby  again  in  her  arms,  and  as 
she  stood  thus  looking  about  her,  every  one  became  silent, 
and  she  was  constrained  to  speak.  She  did  not  know 
that  something  in  her  manner  and  appearance  had  com- 
manded silence  —  something  tragic  —  despairing.  It  was 
but  for  an  instant,  then  she  turned  to  Lady  Laura. 

"Thank  you  for  comforting  him.  I  ought  not  to  have 
left  him.  I  nevah  did  before,  with  strangahs."  She  tried 
to  bid  Lady  Thryng  good-by,  but  Laura  again  besought 
her  to  stop  and  have  tea. 

"Please  do.  I  fairly  adore  Americans.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you ;  I  mean,  to  hear  you  talk." 

Cassandra  had  mastered  herself  at  last,  and  replied 
quietly:  "I  don't  guess  I  can  stay,  thank  you.  You  have 
been  so  kind."  Then  she  said  to  Lady  Thryng,  "Good- 
by,"  and  moved  away.  Laura  walked  by  her  side  to  the 
carriage. 

"I  hope  you'll  come  again  sometime,  and  let  me  know 
you." 

"You  are  right  kind  to  say  that.  I  shall  nevah  forget." 
Then,  leaning  down  from  the  carriage  seat,  and  looking 
steadily  in  Laura's  warm,  dark  eyes,  she  added:  "No,  I 
shall  nevah  forget.     May  I  kiss  you?" 

"You  sweet  thing!"  said  the  girl,  impulsively,  and, 
reaching  up,  they  kissed.  Cassandra  said  in  her  heart, 
"For  David,"  and  was  driven  away. 

Laura  found  her  mother  standing  where  they  had  left 
her.  She  had  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  sight  of  Cassandra 
with  the  child  in  her  arms.    Not  that  beautiful  mothers 
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I!fn*ln!!fcS""  TJT  "^  *"  England;  but  that,  ex- 
cept for  the  children  of  the  poor,  no  litUe  one  like  this  had 
been  in  her  own  home  or  so  near  her  in  aU  the  years  of  her 
widowhood.  It  was  the  sight  of  that  strong  mother  love, 
overpowering  and  sweeping  all  before  it.  S«ognizing  no 
lesser  caU  — the  secret  and  holy  power  that  lies  in  the 
Chnst-raother.  for  all  penods  and  all  peoples  -  she  herself 
had  felt  It  -  and  the  cry  that  had  burst  from  Cassandra's 
Ups,  My  baby -he  is  mine."  Tears  stood  in  Lady 
Thiyng  8  eyes,  and  yet  it  was  s  ich  a  simple  little  thing. 
Movers  and  babies?    Why.  they  were  everywhere. 

"wC  *    "°yu     ^^fx  *,*.[*«^°  queen,"  said  Lady  Clara. 
What  was  the  matter  ?  " 

"Nothing. onlv  her  baby  had  been  crying;  but  wasn't 
he  a  love  ?    said  Lady  Laura. 

ul  '^y  '..  ^®  ^*"  *  Pf^«*=*  <*ear !"  said  one  and  another. 
"Tk    <*°»»t  care  much  for  babies,"  said  Lady  Clara. 

Ihey  ought  to  be  trained  to  stey  with  their  nurses  and 
not  cry  after  their  mammas  like  that.  Fancy  having 
to  take  such  a  child  around  with  one  everywhere,  even 
in  making  a  formal  caU,  you  know !  Isn't  it  absurd  ? 
American  women  spoil  their  children  dreadfully,  I  have 
hearda 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

m  WHICH  DAVID  AND  HIS  MOTHER  DO  NOT  AGREE 

The  day  after  Cassandra's  flight  from  Queensderry 
David  returned.  Although  greatly  prolonged,  his  African 
expedition  had  been  successfiit,  and  he  was  pleased.  He 
had  improved  his  opportunities  to  learn  political  conditions 
and  know  what  might  best  advance  England's  power 
in  that  remote  portion  of  her  possessions. 

Mr.  Stretton  had  informed  him  that  he  might  soon  he 
called  to  a  seat  in  the  House,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  in 
a  measure  prepared  to  hold  opinions  of  his  own  on  a  few, 
at  least,  of  the  vital  issues.  Canada  he  already  knew  well, 
and  to  be  conversant  also  with  the  state  of  affairs  in 
South  Africa  gave  him  greater  confidence. 

The  first  alternoon  of  his  return  he  spent  wi  looking  over 
the  changes  which  had  been  in  progress  at  Daneshead 
during  his  absence.  In  spite  of  his  weariness,  he  seemed 
buoyant  and  gay,  more  so,  his  mother  thought,  than  at 
any  time  since  his  return  from  America.  She  said  noth- 
ing about  the  episode  of  Cassandra's  call,  —  possibly  for 
the  time  it  was  forgotten,  —  but  as  they  parted  for  the 
night,  when  they  were  alone  together.  Lady  Thryng  again 
broached  to  her  son  the  subject  of  his  marriage. 

"We  have  had  a  visit  from  Lady  Clara  Temple,"  she 
said. 

David  lay  upon  a  divan  with  his  hands  clasped  beneath 
his  head,  and  the  light  from  a  reading  lamp  streamed  upon 
his  sunny  hair,  which  always  looked  as  if  some  playful 
breeze  had  just  lifted  it.  His  whole  frame  had  the  sin- 
ewy appearance  of  energy  and  power.  His  mother's 
heart  swelled  with  love  and  pride  as  she  looked  at  his 
smiling,  thoughtful  face,  and  down  upon  his  lean,  strong 
bodj  that  in  its  lassitude  expressed  the  vigor  of  a  splen- 
did animal  at  rest. 

2S8 
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r.2in  nffM-JT^J***  fc*^«  Pven  thanlcii  for  the  rwto- 
raUon  of  thb  beloved  ran  could  iihe  have  been  able  to  con- 
tout  i»"  Pf^t  -Ute  with  his  condition  when!  uTnd 
dujoouraged.  he  had  gone  to  the  lonely  log  cabin  in  a 
wUdernew  stnigglinff  to  build  up  both'^body  and  «prriL 
far  from  the  .ympafty  aiid  fellowship  of  hi,  own  ^ 
Now  she  Uirdled  with  the  thought  of  what  he  might 

h?Sm  tf  ^  **•  ''?"*^'  **"*  *?"  ^^"^  ™»8«ve  her  tKt 
he  stUl  held  rame  strange  notions  of  life.    She  thought 

t^t  * L^-  ?  "  **  "  *"**  •«*?'  ^"dition*  that  are  stable. 
K?»;«iT  ^JPu  P**''^  T"^*»'»*-  y*''  ^»t»»  sufficient  am- 
bit  on  for  both  her  husband  and  herself.  With  a  wife  and 
children  a  man  couid  not  afford  to  be  erratic. 

..SJ*t  '^re  you  saying,  mother?" 
h^^?  7"*  you  thinking.  David,  that  you  did  not 
«3^»/?i    •  •/#•"  H"*5«  ?,?"  '^^  *»*^e  just  had  a  very  de- 

iSdtirh'rcisS'f*'^  ^^"^'^'  '^"^  ^^  T-p»« 

calfcdtr^nr «^S;;  D^Jid^^^  *^  ^^"^  '^^  -""'^ 
"Well,  mother?"  and  then:  "I  think  I  will  go  to  bed 
I  am  rarely  Ured.  and  bed  is  the  place  for  me."    He  kisSd 
his  mother,  then  took  hold  of  heVchm  and  lifted  her  fa^ 

k?"°t  1^:^  ^n-       T't'  ''  /*'  «'^«  °»o'»^««  what  1^ 
«  A       .     ®°  **y*y  *"**  obtusely. 
Aren  t  you  a  bit  stupid.  David,  not  to  see?    I  wish 

iTchatihJg/'''""  ~"^^  '*'*  '"'•  ^"^y  ^'^^-     She  really 

nl,r,L^°  care  for  her— as  Lady  Clara  Temple.    She  is 
charming,  and.  as  you  say  of  me.  a  bit  stupid.    What 
has  Laura  been  doing  these  two  months  ?  " 
W,.vr£!I^*  for  her  coming  out  after  her  own  fashion. 

of  Hofn„       M"^  **^*'  *?  *°^'  "^"^  «^«  ^a«  a  reckless  way 
of  doing  anything  she  pleases,  quite  regardless."  ' 

wayft'rouble*;^^u'.^'*"^'°^  *'"^'  "°*'^^-    ^^"'^  »«^  »^- 

to*efJS?f*ll*5l^  right  influence   and  Lady  Clara  seem, 
to  exert  it  over  her --  at  least  I  think  she  will  in  time." 

t,JaI.Ti:«i'''^  ?^'  }^^  ^^'-    I  won't    interfere.     (Jood 
mght,  htUe  mother;  sleep  weU.  If  I  am  late  in  the  mornhig. 
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don't  be  annoyed.    I've  had  three  wakeful  nights.    The 
■ea  was  verv  rough." 

"David  f  '  Udy  Thryng  placed  her  hands  on  his  shouL 
ders  and  held  him.  looking  in  his  eyes.  "  Marry  Lady 
Clara.  You  are  worthy  of  a  princess,  my  son.  You 
can  afford  to  he  ambitious.  The  day  may  come  when 
you  can  entertain  the  king." 

"Now  really,  mother;  I'll  entertain  the  king  with 
pleasure.  He  s  a  fine  old  chap.  A  little  gay.  you  know, 
but  quite  the  right  sort.  But  Udy  Clara  is  a  step  too 
nigh,  bhed  rub  it  into  me  some  day  that  I'd  marriwl 
above  my  station,  you  know.  Good  night.  Dream  of  the 
kins,  mother,  but  not  of  Lady  Clara." 

He  sought  his  bed,  and  was  soon  soundly  sleeping, 
content  with  the  thought  that  next  week  he  would  sail 
for  America  and  have  Laura's  coming  out  postponetl. 
The  familpr  festivity  was  following  too  closely  on  the  year 
of  mourning,  at  any  rate.  The  announcement  that  he 
already  had  a  penniless  American  wife  would  naturally 
be  a  blow  to  them,  all  the  more  so  if  his  mother  was 
•enously  cherishing  such  hopes  as  she  had  expressed; 
but  he  couldn  t  be  a  cad.  His  conscience  smote  him  that 
his  conduct  already  bordered  closely  on  the  caddish,  but 
to  bi    in  out  end  out  cad,  —  no,  no. 

VVTien  he  awoke,  —  late,  as  he  had  said,  but  refreshed 
and  jubilant,  —the  revelation  he  must  make  seemed  to  him 
less  formidable,  and  he  was  minded  to  make  it  with  no 
more  delay  as  he  tossed  over  his  mail,  while  breakfastiiiij 
m  his  room. 

.  "Ah,  what  is  this  ?  "  A  letter  in  his  wife's  hand,  hear- 
ing the  Liverpool  postmark  !  Was  she  on  her  way  to  him, 
then  ?  Good  God  ! "  He  tore  off  the  cover  hastily,  but 
sat  a  moment  with  bowed  head,  his  hand  over  his  eyes, 
before  reading  it. 

"My  dear  David,  —  My  husband,  forgive  me.  I  have 
done  wrong,  but  I  meant  to  do  right.    They  said  words 

/?"i'-~7**°  °"^  mountain,  David,  — words  I  hated; 
and  I  lied  to  them  and  came  to  you.  I  told  them  you 
had  sent  for  me.  I  did  it  to  prove  to  them  that  what 
they  were  saying  was  not  true.  I  took  the  money  you 
gave  me  and  came  to  England,  and  now  God  has  punished 
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roe,  and  I  am  going  bwk.  I  know  you  will  be  gurprised 
when  I  tell  you  how  wrong  I  have  been.  I  wouF^ 
wnte  you  I  had  borne  you  a  little  son,  because  I  did  not 
want  you  to  come  back  to  America  for  hi-  sake,  but 

ZJT^'"  n^  f!?'"^,  '"'"  '**"*  P?*"^-  Oh !  David,  for- 
GIS  •  •:•  xP^I^"  ^^  «''*^  P«'<^'  a"d  the  paper  trem- 
bled m  his  hand,  but  he  read  eagerlv  on. 

"My  heart  cries  to  you  all  the  time.  He  i.h  yours.  David  • 
forgive  me.  He  ,s  very  beautiful.  Heislikiyou!  You; 
sister  held  him  m  her  arms,  and  I  kissed  her  for  love  of 
you.  but  she  did  not  know  why.  She  did  not  guess  the 
beautiful  baby  was  youni-your  very  own  Your 
mother  saw  him.  but  she  did  not  guess  he  was  hers - 
her  little  grandson.  I  took  him  away  ciuicklv  Thev 
m|ght  have  kept  him  if  they  knew.  yZ  Xlet  mehJve 
hira  a  little  longer,  won  t  you.  David  ?  When  he  is  older, 
you  wUl  have  to  take  him  home  and  educate  him.  but 

^.r^SlTi}^  "  *"  '  ***V«  ot  you.    Soon  the  terrible 
ocean  will  be  between  us  again. 

"It  will  be  just  the  same  in  your  home  now  as  if  I  had 
never  come.  I  did  not  say  I  wa*  your  wife  -  for  you 
had  not -and  I  would  not  tell  them.  I  want  you  to 
know  this  so  nothing  will  be  changed  by  me.  In  I^ndon! 
Sfn Tf^  knew,  when  I  thought  you  were  there,  when  I 
h„f  7°' ""^''"j«nd.  I  wrote  my  name  in  the  hotel  book, 
but  in  Queensderry  something  in  my  heart  stopped  me 
and  I  only  wrote  my  old  name.  Cassandra  xMerlin.  I  must 
have  been  beginning  to  understand." 
,.D  *^»lP*"f«<^  and  dashed  the  tears  from  his  eves 
^^'.t"^^  ^^*^/  ^"^^  '•"'«  heart!"  he  cried.  He 
Ehl^oH  Kv'?^"'V*^*°  *"^  i°  '^^^  *««'"•  The  letters, 
together  '  ^         '°     ^"""^  *'''''"'  ^""^  '■"" 

"Now  I  see  it  all  clearly.  David,  and.  after  a  little.  God 
wll  help  me  to  live  on  the  happiness  you  brought  i^e  b 
our  sweet  year  together.  There  was  happiness  for  a 
hfetirae  in  that  year.  Comfort  your  heaft  with  that 
thought  when  you  think  of  me,  and  do  not  be  too  sad 

Oh.  David  f  I  did  not  know  that  to  save  nit-  from 
TJ^rj  ^"'%a»d  hving  a  life  worse  than  dea  h  Z 
sacrificed  youi  .elf  But  you  did  not  need  to  do  it.  After 
knowing  you  and  after  doing  what  he  did  to  you.  I 
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never  could  have  married  him.  I  only  knew  you  came 
to  me  and  saved  me  from  the  terrible  life  I  might  have 
led,  and  I  took  you  as  from  God.  I  have  seen  the  beau- 
tiful lady  you  should  have  married,  and  I  dop'l  knf>w 
what  to  do,  nor  how  to  give  you  back  to  j  >iirself.  I 
suppose  there  may  be  a  way,  but  we  have  mad  01  u  \o\v,s 
to  each  other  before  God,  and  we  must  do  in  sin.  My 
heart  is  heavy.  I  would  give  you  all,  all,  buL  I  ci^n't 
take  back  the  love  I  gave  you.  I  could  die  to  set  you 
free  again,  for  in  that  way  I  could  keep  the  blessed  love 
which  is  part  of  my  soul,  in  heaven  with  me,  only  for  our 
little  son.  My  life  is  his  now,  too,  and  I  have  no  right  to 
die,  not  yet,  even  to  set  you  free. 

"Oh,  David,  David !  This  must  be  the  shadow  I  saw 
clouding  our  long  path  of  light.  In  some  terrible  way 
It  has  been  laid  on  me  to  do  you  a  wrong  in  the  eyes  of 
your  family  and  all  your  world.  Your  mother  told  me 
you  had  work  to  do  for  your  country,  great  and  glorious 
work.  I  believe  it,  and  you  must  do  it  and  not  let  an 
Ignorant  mountain  girl  stand  in  your  way. 

"Oh  !  I  can't  think  it  out  to-night.  When  I  try  to  see 
a  way,  I  can't.  The  visions  are  lost  to  my  eyes,  and  they 
may  never  come  again.  The  windows  of  my  soul  are 
clouded,  and  the  clear  seeing  is  gone,  because,  David,  I 
know  it  is  myself  that  comes  between.  I  can  only  cry 
to  you  now  to  forgive  me.  Don't  let  me  mar  your  great, 
good  life.  Don't  try  to  come  back  to  me.  Stay  on  and 
live  your  life  and  do  your  work,  and  I  will  keep  your  little 
son  safe  for  you,  and  teach  him  to  love  you  and  call  you 
father,  and  he  shall  be  called  David.  He  has  no  name 
yet ;  I  was  waiting  for  you.  It  will  only  be  a  little  while 
before  he  will  need  you,  then  you  may  take  him.  Your 
mother  and  sister  will  love  him.  He  will  be  a  great  boy 
full  of  laughter  and  light,  like  you,  David,  and  then  youV 
mountain  girl  wife  will  be  gone  and  your  sacrifice  at  an 
end,  and  your  reward  will  come  at  last. 

"  I  will  go  back  and  stay  quietly  where  I  belong.  Don't 
send  me  any  more  money.  I  have  enough  to  take  me 
home,  and  I  can  earn  all  we  need  after  that.  Eaniinj,' 
will  help  me  by  giving  me  something  to  do  for  our  hahy 
and  so  for  you.  Sometimes  I  will  send  you  word  that  all 
IS  well  with  him,  but  do  not  write  to  me  any  more.    It 
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will  be  easier  .or  you  so,  and  don't  let  your  heart  be  too 
much  troubled  for  me,  David.  It  will  interfere  with  your 
power  and  usefulness  in  your  own  world.  Grieving  is 
like  fire  set  to  a  great  tree.  It  burns  the  heart  out  of  it 
hrst.  and  leaves  the  rest.  A  man  must  not  be  like  that. 
With  a  woman  It  is  different.  Be  glad  that  you  did  save 
me  and  brought  me  all  these  months  of  sweet,  sweet 
happiness.     I  will  live  on  the  remembrance. 

"People  have  to  bear  the  separation  of' death,  and  we 
will  call  the  ocean  that  divides  us  Death,  for  our  two 
worlds  are  divided  by  it.  I  sail  to-morrow.  You  took 
me  into  your  heart  to  save  me,  and  now,  David  my  love 
1  go  out  of  your  heart  to  save  you,  and  give  you  back 
to  your  own  life.  Some  day  the  cords  that  bind  us  to 
each  other,  the  cords  our  vows  have  made,  will  part  and 
set  you  free.  Good-by,  good-by,  David  my  heart, 
David  my  love,  David,  David,  good-by. 

"  Cassandra  Merun." 

For  a  long  instant  David  sat  with  the  letter  crushed  in 
his  hand,  then  suddenly  awoke  to  energetic  action. 

lo-day?  When  does  the  boat  leave?  Good  God » 
there  may  be  time."  He  rang  for  a  servant  and  began 
tossing  his  clothing  together.  "Curses  on  me  for  a  cad 
—  a  boor  — a  lout—  Why  did  I  leave  my  mail  until 
this  morning  and  then  oversleep!  Clark,"  he  said 
as  the  man  appeared,  "tell  Hicks  to  bring  the  machine 
around  immediately,  then  come  for  my  bag." 

Beg  pardon,  but  the  machine's  out  of  order,  my  lord 
^  »i?^''  ^^y^^iP's  just  going  out  in  the  carriage." 

Why  IS  It  out  of  order?  Hicks  is  a  fool.  Ask  Lady 
Ihryng  to  wait.  No,  pack  my  bag  and  send  my  boxes 
on  after  me  as  they  are.     I'll  speak  to  her  myself." 

He  threw  off  his  jacket,  thrust  his  cap  in  his  pocket,  and 
dashed  away,  pulling  on  his  coat  as  he  went,  holding  the 
crushed  pages  of  the  letter  in  his  hand.  He  overtook  his 
"*?.  Jr  u^  ^"^  ^^^  walking  down  the  terrace. 
Laura  r '  '"'  '^^'*'"  ^^  ^"^'^'  " "^'^  ^'''''^  ^'^^  ^"^^    ^Vhere'i 

"She  was  coming.    I  can't  think  what  is  delaying  her." 

I'll  rj    K    '"i^  °".*,°  *.^^  carriage.     "Get  in,  mother. 
1 II  take  her  place.    Get  in,  get  in.    We  must  be  oflF." 
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"David,  are  you  out  of  your  head  ?  " 
*u'T®^.'x™?***r-  ,P"^^°"'^"ve  on.     I    must    catch 
the  lirst  tram  for  Liverpool  —  I  may  catch  it.    Put  the 
horses  through,  John.    Make  them  sweat,"  he  said,  lean- 
ing  out  of  the  carriage  window. 

"  Explain  yourself,  David.    Are  you  in  trouble  ?  " 
"Yes,  mother.     Wait  a  little." 

She  looked  at  her  son  and  saw  his  mouth  set,  his  eyes 
stern  and  anguished,  and  she  placed  her  hand  gently  on 
his  as  they  were  being  whirled  away.     "Your  bags  are 
..),1'  ,  *^}J!'  "  y°"  ^'■e  Soing  a  journey." 
Clark  will  follow  with  them,  and  I  can  wait  in  Liver- 
pool, if  I  can  only  catch  this  boat." 

"David,  explain.  If  you  can't,  then  let  me  read  this," 
she  pleaded  touching  the  letter  in  his  hand;  but  he 
clutched  it  the  tighter. 

"No  one  may  read  this,  not  even  you."  He  pressed 
the  crumpled  sheets  to  his  lips,  then  folded  them  care- 
fully away.  It  s  just  that  I've  been  a  cad  —  a  fiendish 
cad  and  an  idiot  m  one.  I  thought  myself  a  man  of  high 
ideals  —    My  God,  I  am  a  cad  !" 

"David,  you  sacrificed  yourself  to  ideals,  but  you  are 
still  a  boy  and  have  much  to  learn.     When  men  try  to 
set  new  laws  for  themselves  and  get  out  of  t'        dinary 
they  are  more  than  apt  to  make  fools  of  the/  ;.  and 

may  do  positive  harm.     What  is  it  now  ?  " 

"Can't  you  get  over  the  ground  any  faster,  John?" 

he  cried,  thrusting  his  head  again  out  of  the  window. 

Ihese  horses  are  overfed  and  lazy,  like  all  the  English 

people.     Why  was  the  machine  out  of  order  ?     Hicks 

"  A  n  r  ^  !^y-'l  S^  P"*  ^is  hand  inside  his  collar 
and  pulled  and  worked  it  loose.  "We  are  aU  hidebound 
here.     Even  our  clothes  choke  us." 

"David,  tell  me  the  truth." 

"  I  am  telling  you  the  truth.  I  am  a  cad,  I  say.  And 
you  —  you,  too,  are  a  part  of  the  system  that  makes 
cads  of  us  all. 

"I  am  your  mother,  David,"  said  Lady  Thryng, 
reprovingly.  ® 

"You  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  son!  Ohl 
curse  me  !  I  won't  be  more  of  a  cad  than  I  am  now  by 
laying  the  blame  on  you.    I  could  have  helped  it,  but 
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^Z  Tl^^'v'  ^^  5r«  ^om  and  bred  that  way.  over  here 
Ji^  'r'  ""^  ^!f  *'"<^t>on  our  ancestors  drew  for  us' 
-  we  bow  down  and  worship  them,  and  say  God  drew 
them.  Over  here  a  man  hides  the  sun  with  his  own 
hand  and  then  cries  out.  'Where  is  it?'"  ° 

1  would  comfort  you  if  I  could,  but  this  sounds  verv 

oTtlIli^'%^ '  *^-«^*  y-  ^«i  outiivrthlrsi^E 

but  I Vet^l^v^ed  it' ''  '^'^  "^^  '"^  P-«-*  «'  »'^*«. 

lea;rm"e?^^t^rst.*tarX^^^ 
she  put  out  to  him.  and  heldUin  siw\he„   ^cn 
herently    n  a  voice  humbled  and  L^  -  almostl STn 
the  rumbhng  of  the  carriage.  -  he  told  her     It  was  a 
revelation  of  the  soul,  and  as  the  mother  listened  she 
too  suffered  and  wept,  but  did  not  relent. 

ear?bu?  W%n7'  "^  ^™/  ^trangah!"  sounded  in  her 
ears,  but  her  sorrow  was  for  her  son.  Yes.  she  was  «. 
s  ranger,  and  had  wisely  taken  herself  back  to  heTown 
place ;  what  else  could  she  do  ?     Was  it  not  in  the  natZe 

bXan^^ir^'  '"  ""'  '"*^'"  ^^  positjrStd 

sen^ arS"''  ^"^  ^'•"°^'  ^*^^^'  -^  evidently  good 

''How  do  you  mean?" 

"To  perceive  the  inevitable  and  return  without  fuss 
or  complaint  to  her  own  station  in  life." 

utteran^ce  to'*""*.  ^^  'I*  '*"°"^^^  «"^  «^«  ^^  <^0"W  give 
uuerance  to  rage,  she  resumed.  "Naturallv  marrmaA 
now.  in  your  own  class  can't  be;  youTsi^p^y  have 
to  live  as  a  bache  or."    David  eroaned      ••iK, 

aged  to  be  happy  during  this  year." 
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There  s  a  quarter  of  an  hour  yet  before  the  Liverpool 
express.     John,  can't  we  get  on  faster  than  this?" 

^o,  my  lord.  One  of  the  'orses  has  picked  up  a 
stone.  If  you'll  'old  'em  I'll  dig  it  out  in  'alf  a  minute, 
my  lord.  ' 

David  sprang  out  and  took  the  reins.  "Where's  the 
footman?"  he  asked  testily. 

"You  left  'im  behind,  my  lord.  He  was  'elpinff  Ladv 
Laura  cut  roses."  *       ^ 

"David,  this  is  useless.  The  last  train  from  London 
went  through  an  hour  ago  and  we  haven't  ten  minutes  for 
the  next.    Order  him  to  return  and  we'll  consider  calmly  " 

David  laughed  bitterly,  and  only  sprang  into  the  conch 
and  shut  the  door  with  a  crash.  "  Drive  on,  John,"  he 
shouted  through  the  window,  and  again  they  were  off  at  a 
mad  gallop. 

His  mother  turned  and  looked  at  him  astounded.  "  Let 
me  read  what  she  has  written  you,  my  son,"  she  implored, 
half  frightened  at  his  frenzy. 

"  It's  of  no  use  for  you  to  read  it.  We  can't  talk  now. 
not  rationally. 

"Then  tell  him  not  to  drive  so  furiously,  so  we  can  hear 
each  other. 

"I  would  avoid  useless  discussion,  mother,  but  you 
force  it.  An  instant  he  paused,  and  his  teeth  ground 
together  and  his  jaw  set  rigidly,  then  he  continued  with  a 
savage  force  that  appalled  her,  throwing  out  short  sen- 
tences like  daggers.  "  Lord  H brings  home  an  Ameri- 
can wife.  His  family  are  well  pleased.  She  is  everv  where 
received.  Her  father  is  a  rich  brewer.  Her  brother  has 
turned  out  his  millions  from  the  business  of  pork  packing. 
1  he  stench  from  his  establishment  polutes  miles  of  coun- 
try, but  does  not  reach  England  —  why  ?  Because  of  the 
disinfectant  process  of  transmuting  their  greasy  American 
dollars  into  golden  English  sovereigns.     There's  justice  " 

•  Be  reasonable,  David.  Their  estates  were  involved 
to  the  last  degree  and  those  sovereigns  saved  the  familv. 
Without  them  they  would  have  passed  out  of  their  pos- 
session utteriy,  and  been  divided  among  our  rich  trades- 
people, and  the  family  would  have  descended  rapidlv  to 
tlie  undergrades.  It  goes  to  show  the  value  of  birth,  What 
IS  more,  and  how  those  Americans,  who  made  a  pretence 
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to  voluntarily  degrade  ht.  femilv  " y '^^^^^^ J°^™J« 
him.  with  no  such  need  as  that^of  L^H  H  ^  f  u-** 
mately  b;;  that  veiy  means  liS  it  ud^'.    ^~^'  °'  "'*'■ 

must  either  be  vioS  orww"    hZ  1^1,' V  "•»"•  .""l 
arguments  of  her  Ja^s     Whin  „A    .'"u*"'^-  T^  "«^'«n« 

keep  hi„  ,  year  o.  fwr„"dXn  l^d  Stu"'"'"*'  '" 

you.    No  doubt  it  wa,  quite  ^^r^^'S'  Tt  T,"^"* 
i^tilJ  David  watched  the  hedgerows  with  averted  face. 
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"  You  are  listening,  David  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mother,  yes.     Common  sense  you  said." 

"Can't  you  see,  that  to  bring  her  here,  where  she  does 
not  belong —  where  she  never  will  be  received  as  belong- 
ing, even  though  she  is  your  wife  —  will  only  cause 
suffering  to  you  both?  Eventually  misunderstandings 
will  arise,  then  will  come  alienation  and  imhappiness. 
Then  again,  yours  must  be  in  a  measure  a  public  life, 
unless  you  mean  to  shirk  responsibility.  Has  your 
country  no  claim  on  you  ?  " 

"I  have  no  thought  of  shirking  my  duty,  and  am 
prepared  to  think  and  act  also — " 

"You  wish  it  to  be  effective?  Has  it  never  occurred 
to  you  how  your  avenues  will  be  cut  off  if  you  marry  a 
wife  beneath  your  class  ?  " 

"What  in  God's  name  will  my  wife  have  to  do  with 
England's  African  policy?    Damme — " 

"David!" 

"Mother  —  I  beg  your  pardon  — " 

"She  may  have  everything  to  do  with  it.  No  man 
can  stand  alone  and  foist  his  ideas  upon  such  a  body  of 
men,  without  backing.  Instead  of  hampering  yourself 
with  an  ignorant  mountain  girl  from  America,  you  should 
have  allied  yourself  to  a  strong  family  of  position  here,  if 
you  would  be  a  power  in  England.  What  sort  of  a  Lady 
Thryng  will  your  present  wife  make?  What  kind  of  a 
leader  socially  in  your  own  class  ?  You  might  better  try 
to  place  a  girl  from  the  bogs  of  Ireland  at  the  head  of  your 
table." 

Again  David's  rage  surged  through  him  in  a  hot  wave, 
but  he  controlled  himself.  "You  admitted  Cassandra 
has  both  beauty  and  charm  ?" 

"Would  my  son  have  been  attracted  to  her  else? 
Nevertheless,  what  I  say  stands.     As  a  help  to  you  — " 

"  You  have  done  your  duty,  mother.  I  will  say 
this  for  you  —  that  for  sophistry  undiluted,  a  woman 
of  the  present  day  who  stands  where  you  do,  can 
out-Greek  the  ancients.  How  is  it  we  see  so  differ- 
ently ?  Is  it  that  I  am  like  my  father?  How  did  he 
see  things  ?  " 

"  Your  father  was  as  much  a  nobleman  as  your  uncle. 
Only  by  the  accident  of  birth  was  he  differently  placed. 
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Did  I  never  tell  you  that  but  for  his  death  he  would  have 
been  created  bishop  of  his  diocese?    So  you  see— " 

rr.ll  '^A'^^  "^^'"^  *".>"*  ^^""P^  «  bishopric.     Did  it 
make  ^a  difference  in  his  reception   up  above -do  you 

"Oh,  David,  David!" 

J  K^  ^^^  ™°'!?^'"  ~  °®^«''  ™™d-     We're  nearly  there 

von  to  .nTf  tvT^'"^-^  T'^  '^y  *«  y«"  ^^^^  I  leave 
you  to  end  th  s  discussion  forever.     There  are  two  kinds 

of  men  in  this  world  -  one  sort  is  made  by  his  circum! 

stances,  and  the  other  makes  his  circumstances.     You 

would  respect  your  son  more  if  he  belonged  to  the  first 

IS^nt'^'nf  ^  'f  T"  r •     ^  ^'"  "^^^^  ™y  own  cdndi- 
tions     Before  all  else,  I  am  a  man.     My  lordship  was 

thrust  upon  me.    Don't  interrupt,  I  beg.     I  know  all 
you  would  say,  but  you  do  not  know  all  I  would  sly- 
My  birth  gave  it  to  me  certainly,  but  a  cruel  and  bloody 
war  was  the  means  by  which  it  came  to  me.     Very  well 
LT'L  .r^  U   ^H^^i!^  responsibility  which  it  entails  j 

nn  f.r  Tt  -^  u^^^  ^'^"^K*  "'^  "^y  *»tJe  i«  ended  and  in 
no  form  shall  it  be  continued,  social  or  otherwise.  I  hold 
to  the  rights  of  my  manhood.  I  will  bring  to  England 
whom  I  please  as  my  wife,  and  my  world  shall  recognize 
her,  and  you  will  receive  her  because  I  bring  her,  and  be- 
cause she  will  stand  head  and  soul  above  any  one  vou 

TIr  n^  *K.P'"?P^^l^'"  ™^-  Here  we  are,  mother 
dear.  One  kiss  ?  Thank  you,  thank  you.  Postpone 
Laura  s  coming  out  until  —  I  return  —  which  will  be  — 
when  —  you  know." 

He  leaped  from  the  carriage  before  it  had  time  to  halt, 
and  ran  but  alas  !  baffled  and  enraged  at  his  ill  success 
he  stood   on   the  platform  and  watched  the  train  pull 
out      It  was  only  a  slow  local  puffing  away  there. 

Liverpool  express  left  five  minutes  ago,  my  lord  " 
said  the  guard.  J^    "»". 

His  mother  leaned  out,  watching  him  with  sad,  yet 
eager  eyes,  satisfied  that  it  should  be  so.    He  might  re- 

nn^^cu^"^'  ^""^  ^^"'^  ^^  ^y  ^«  "leans  an  end  to  her 
opposition. 
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CHAPTER   XXXII 

IN  WHICH   CASSANDRA   BRINGS  THE   HEIR  OF   DANESHEAO 
CASTLE   BACK   TO   HER   HILLTOP,    AND   THE   SHADOW    LIFTS 

"Cassandby  Merlin,  whar  did  you  drap  from  ?"  cried 
the  Widow  Far  well,  as  she  looked  up  from  the  supper  she 
was  preparing  at  the  great  fireplace,  and  saw  her  daughter 
in  the  doorway  with  her  baby.  Her  old  face  radiated 
light  and  warmth  and  love  as  she  took  them  both  in  her 
arms.     "  Whar's  David  ?  " 

Cassandra  smiled  wearily,  returning  her  mother's  kiss 
and  yielding  her  the  baby.  "You'll  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  me  and  little  son,  mother.  David  was  still  in  Africa, 
so  I  came  home  again."  She  spoke  as  if  a  trip  to  England 
were  a  casual  little  matter,  and  this  was  all  the  explana- 
tion she  gave  that  night.  "I  got  the  hotel  carriage  to 
bring  me  up  from  the  station." 

The  mother,  with  quaint  simplicity,  accepted  it,  asking 
no  troublesome  questions.  If  David  was  not  there,  why 
should  not  her  daughter  return.  After  their  supper  to- 
gether, in  the  warm,  starlit  evening,  each  member  of 
the  family  carrying  something  for  the  traveller's  comfort, 
they  all  climbed  up  to  Cassandra's  cabin,  and  the  old  life 
began  as  if  it  had  suffered  no  interruption.  Cassandra 
so  filled  the  pauses  with  questions  of  all  that  had  happened 
during  her  absence  that  it  was  only  after  her  mother  was 
in  bed  and  dropping  off  to  sleep  she  remembered  ques- 
tions of  her  own  that  had  been  unasked,  or  left  unan- 
swered. 

The  next  day  Cassandra  pleaded  weariness  and  stayed 
in  her  cabin,  sending  Martha  down  for  her  necessary* 
supplies,  and  quietly  occupying  herself  with  setting  her 
simple  home  in  its  accustomed  order.  The  day  after, 
she  spent  overlooking  the  little  farm  with  Cotton,  and 
hearing  from  him  all  about  the  animals.  The  cows,  two 
little  calves,  Frale's  colt,  and  her  own  filly,  and  how  "some 
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Ml'  .'hlr^  "if '?■'"«  rP«»«-     "  »'»-  norro^  for  she 
;„i  S"  ''"  "^  J?"""  "  "«"<1  "l-ich  wo,  inclusive 
and  there  was  nothing  raore  for  which  to  hoS     Wh5 

£r:^i'''.i3;"f^  tt«™v™sti^i3?  V"^^^^ 

wgad^and  she  had  namedThe  :::anXh'lld"ed"h"e;': 

pJ^^  hSi  zi  tS'h  r -.ist^r  "™'\  li"" 

wS^ff h J^!!''  'T  •"'■"  '■"  '■"•'y''  crJe,  and  hear 
his  soft  breathing,  trying  to  make  herself  thiilc  she  w«. 

-™!m7^  '"■•that  and  „ot  for  David's  step     Then  Z 

r,^  to  r^'^'' ""''  '7  *«^'"  '°  *'<^P>  ■"•I  he?  heart  would 
cry  to  God  to  give  her  peace,  and  let  her  rest     Sn  the 

came  like  the  dead  to  haunt  her.     The  Dalpnp««  «.M„h 

h\1  rm'';^ti?  Kg"- -inSi?? 

Srotei^''"'^  "'  ''  "■"'  h"  wraSTaSire^i' 

lifted  a;dS'he.„'^'^''cfiS/h'::  '^Z^pT  't 

Jul  lovT^Sfdtew'l"'  'f?^'  "."<'  his  s'pTril'hSliv^' 
•no  lovea,  and  be  had  learned  to  know  happiness  from 
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its  counterfeit.  He  had  ^ne  out  and  seen  men  chasing 
phantoms  and  shadows  thmking  therein  to  find  joy  —  joy 
—  the  need  of  the  world  —  one  in  a  coronet,  one  in  a 
crown,  and  the  beggar  in  a  golden  sovereign  —  while  he  — 
he  had  found  it  in  his  own  heart  and  in  Cassandra's  eyes. 

David  had  nassed  the  Fall  Place,  seeing  no  one ;  for  the 
widow  had  ridden  over  to  spend  the  day  with  Sally  Carew, 
her  niece  was  in  the  spring-house  skimming  cream,  while 
Cotton  was  dawdling  in  the  corn  patch  whistling  and 
pulling  the  ripened  ears  from  the  stalks.  A  cool  breeze 
had  dispelled  the  heat  of  the  September  afternoon,  and 
the  hills  were  already  beginning  to  don  their  gorgeous 
apparel  after  the  summer's  drouth;  their  wonderful 
beauty  struck  him  anew  and  steeped  his  senses  with  their 
charm. 

If  only  all  was  well  with  his  wife  —  his  wife  and  his 
little  son !  His  heart  beat  so  madly  as  he  neared  the 
thicket  of  laurel  where  once  he  had  stood  to  watch  her 
moving  about  his  cabin,  that  he  was  forced  to  pause ; 
and  again  he  saw  her,  standing  in  her  homespun  dress, 
strongly  relieved  against  the  whiteness  of  the  canvas 
room  beyond— but  this  time  not  alone —  Ah,  not  alone  ! 
Holding  his  little  son  in  her  arms,  her  body  swaying  with 
rhythmic  motion,  lulling  him  to  drowsiness  and  sleep, 
she  stooped  to  lay  him  in  the  rude  little  cradle  box. 

David  trembled  as  he  watched,  and  dashed  the  tears 
from  his  eyes,  but  could  not  move  to  break  too  soon  this 
breathless,  poignant  spell  of  gladness.  Suddenly  he 
could  wait  no  longer,  but  his  feet  clung  to  the  earth  when 
he  would  move,  and  his  mouth  went  dry.  Ah,  could  he 
never  reach  her  ?  He  stood  holding  out  his  arms,  when, 
oh,  wonder  of  wonders  !  she  raised  herself  and  stood  as 
if  listening,  then,  moving  swiftly,  walked  from  the  cabin 
and  came  to  him  as  if  she  had  heard  him  call,  although 
he  had  made  no  sound  —  her  arms  outstretched  to  him 
as  were  his  to  her. 

She  did  not  cry  out,  but  with  parted  lips  and  radiant, 
glowing  face,  fled  to  him  and  was  clasped  to  his  heart. 
She  could  feel  its  beating  against  her  breast,  and  his 
silence  spoke  to  her  through  his  eyes,  which  saw  not  her 
face  but  her  soul ;  his  lips  brought  the  roses  to  her  cheeks 
as  the  sea  breezes  had  done  —  roses  that  came  and  fled 
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.'M.'Xt'*^— '""'  "  ■-'  "  "«  C««nd«  who 

;.''""»  you  to  Me  him.  David." 
bntt'A,?'^'-"  —  •»'»««.  hi.  ^  on  h.„. 

"I  want  vou  to  see  our  little  son   DavW  "     a    » 
pang  .hot  tKrough  his  heart.    StUl  he  st^   howfn"^!** 
and  marvelling  at  himself.    What      Was  itSkf  fM '"«  **" 
usurper  had  stolen  into  his  nlac« V  *'  *'*"  ^°""« 

befo™  o'^vS^'het^.e^elth^lnXr  fe  T  ''"^ 
have  mv  own.  and  know  thaT it  is^Tmfne  "'"'''  ^  """^^ 

DaJldiXi"d"*"'"''    ^*^^-    ^    ^-'t    wait.    Oh  I 
-i^^^Xp^^^  lingering 

No,  you  don't  understand,  thank  God     R„)  r     -ii 
teach  you  something  you  never  knew     1^,„  •       .'  "  " 

nestled  her  CTrhisboim     'Twi'™  *?  '""/K'''''  »■"• 
p.    I  wanted  AC! 'DTd™-    OhTi'^il";-'"!'? 

drench  her  husb^d's  wartTe  S  TllrK     'T.^'^'TP^  *° 

atnt'^^d'^r  so?^^*^^^^^^^^^^^^  «^t ^^ 

"  Wh^rt  ?  '1**^^' f"*^  "°^  '  ^^n't  stop.''       ^ 

t£5;MH-ff^wt-xt;eK 

^n^SsSf^s^;--^^^^^^^ 

flood,  is  it,  sweet?"  ^   ^"«^   *°°"«^   ^°^   ««»cJ»   a 
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"No,  a— a  — and  I  — I  can-can*t  find  mine,"  ihe 
sobbed.  "I  — I  — left  it  tucked  under  baby's  chin  — 
and  now  I've  spoiled  your  pretty  gray  tie." 

"  Bless  you !    They  are  my  tears,  and  it  is  my  tie  — " 

"David!    He  is  crying  — hark  !" 

"Helping  his  mother,  is  he  ?  Come  then,  his  father  will 
comfort  him." 

"Hear  him.  Isn't  it  a  sweet  little  cry.  David?"  She 
smiled  at  him  from  under  tear-wet  lashes. 

"Why,  bless  you  again  !  Yours  was  a  sweet  little  cry." 
They  went  in,  and  he  bent  over  the  odd  little  cradle  and 
lifted  the  child  tenderly  from  its  soft  nest.  The  wailing 
ceased,  and  the  fatherhood  awoke  in  him  and  laughed  with 
joy  as  he  held  the  warm  little  bodv  to  his  heart,  wherein 
now,  he  knew,  lay  the  key  of  life  — the  complete  and 
rounded  love,  God's  gift  to  man,  to  be  cherished  when 
found,  and  fought  for  and  held  in  the  holy  of  holies  of  his 
own  soul. 

"He  isn't  afraid,  you  see,  David.  How  he  stares  at 
you !  Does  he  feel  it  in  his  own  little  heart  that  you  are 
his  father?  I  have  whispered  it  to  him  a  thousand, 
thousand  times.  Sit  here  with  him,  David,  and  I'll  make 
you  some  tea."  She  busied  herself  with  the  tea  things 
—  the  old  life  beginning  anew  —  with  a  new  interest. 

"I  always  make  it  just  as  you  taught  me  that  first  day 
when  I  came  up  here  so  choked  with  trouble  I  couldn't 
speak.     You  always  brought  me  good,  David." 

He  saw  as  he  watched  her  that  some  new  and  subtile 
charm  had  been  added  to  her  personality.  Was  it  mother- 
hood that  had  given  it  to  her,  or  the  long  year  of  patient 
waiting  and  trusting;  or  had  she  passed  through  depths 
of  which  he  as  yet  knew  nothing,  to  cause  this  evanescent 
breath  of  pathos  ?  He  felt  and  knew  it  was  all  of  these. 
What  must  she  have  endured  as  she  wrote  that  letter ! 

David  fell  easily  and  happily  into  his  life  on  the  moun- 
tain again  —  rot  the  English  lord,  but  the  vital,  human 
bemg,  the  man  in  splendid  possession  of  himself  and  his 
impulses,  holding  sacred  his  rights  as  a  man,  not  to  be 
coerced  by  custom  or  bound  by  any  chains  save  those  he 
himself  had  forged  to  bind  his  heart  before  God. 

For  a  time  he  would  not  allow  hiisiswu  to  think  of  the 
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m3  vldSi  ,,°""y»"*'y' juhilantly.  he  tramped  the  hlli; 
•nd  viaited  the  homes  where  he  had  been  woiit  tn  hlin- 

JSA-Sn^  /T'^is  V*..*^"J°y^  *>•»  '•"•e  farm,  and  the 
&^fi^'^  ?^".*  *^™P'**  counting  his  bundles  of 
r«.r„J"**  ^'^ ^"»»»«i»  ot  com.    Sometime.,  he  nX  wit 

mswted  that  the  boy  be  left  with  the  grandmother  or  that 
Martha  should  come  up  to  mind  him.  that  he  Sit  have 

But  all  this  time,  although  silent  about  it.  Calsandra 
kept  in  her  heart  the  thought  of  David's  ren  state  She 
fu  butTefr*"f  *  P*^  '°  ^""«  ^^^  i°y'  «"J  wa'  grate! 
his  own  We     TLfcf""'^'''"^  *?  ^»  «'^"  ^^^^  «"d  live 

sZ^nJta  JtV^u""  "^"^  ^*''*^  '"  "  ^*^*«  °'  breathless 
suspense,  to  enjoy  these  moments  to  the  fullest.  —  not  to 

mis,  or  mar  an  instant  of  the  blessed  time  whi  e  it  l^stLl 

w«ni«i  1'/  "*    -^  ^'^  splendid  October  trailing  her 
wonderful  draoenes  over  the  hills  like  a  lavish  priScess 
When  would  6avid  speak  ?    But  perhaps  he  was  wS 

Sent"  * "Xf  h'e"'  ^   .V  f?'  '^°."  l^f  -^'^^  sh'eTo^mZ 
hdf"divin^*lL'm^f^g'  ''^  ""*'"'  '^'^ '"  ^-  ^^-'  -d 

and"tL'*Sn!J^*'"  *^-^  ^'^  wandered  up  her  father's  path, 
mn«-  #^'^'*  ?°*®/"  ^*""'  ««'t  K"st«.  sweeping  over  the 
miles  of  splendor  from  the  sea.  David  drew  her  to  him 

^m  T*-  *°7»!L'~°»  her  a  full  expression.  * 

shut  anvthli'   ^'"^V^d^a?    Open  your  heart.     Don't 

dreaminTlaSy?"'''  """'    ^"'  """''  ^°"  ""^ 

DavW  "  )^r  w%  "l?^?  *  ^^^'•^  «^  fa"'t  ^ith  me  yet, 
wSL";,^^!^  *\f  ^^'  «^Vi8  a^ay  «ff  there  and  not 
me  t^  do^"  ^  "'**'^  y^"  ~"'^  «>«»«  »>«^k.  as  you  wrote 

one.      He  was  thinking  of  her  renunciation. 

3fou  are  so  good  to  forgive  me,  David.    In  one  way  it 
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was  better  that  I  went,  because  it  mp  '     ae  understand  as 

o/^^m/**."'^*"^**^  I'm  afraid  not.  You  have  a  way 
of  bewildenng  me.  so  I  can't  see  the  rights  and  ™3 
things  myself.    But  there!    It  is  just  part  of^e^dif- 

Giles,  the  landlady's  daughter,  are  wiser  than  I.  I  came 
mp'^ll*/'^^'^  ""!*"*'  t^«  difference  between  you  and 
S^""mrS^mer*"°""'^'    ^^--d.  how  did  ?ou  ever 

he^dttly^"**  ^^^^"^  "^^  ^^^  ^''-    "Tell  it  all." 

Now,  do  not  hide  one  thing  from  me  —  not  one  "  he 

^i'W^'  *"*l  '^^  continued:  with  a  conscfentrous'  fear 
of  disobedience,  to  open  her  heart. 

done  Srrieht^?hW^  ''"  **?"  ^'.^  T^'^  ^y^«  ^^**  I  ^  «ot 
aone  tne  right  thing,  coming  in  that  way  with  a  babv  in 

f™St'?r^u5b§^  J  "^^"^  vciycurious^Ld 
foT^W,  ?T  i'*''*''  *  ^"""^  ^^**  t*'  t«"  him  I  had  come 
for.  when  I  found  you  were  not  there,  so  when  he  said 
agists  often  came  to  see  the  gaUery,  I  ^id  I  h^  come  to 
see  the  gaUery ;   and  David,  I  didn't  even  know  Xt  a 

I  ptSt  i^^t:'  ""  *  ^'  ^^  ^"«  «f  p-t"-. 

;«  iJ  ^®*'  ?^^j?.^**.  ^™®  ^'<1  creature  that  had  eot  lost 

get*aw  •  a"n^^^^^^  ^"^"  where  to'l  to 

get  away,  and  they  all  fixed  their  eyes  on  me  a"  if  thw 

an^JPT  1?°^  ^"^^  '^'  d«^  «>««  herT?  She  sn^ 
old  m^  I  7"^  °"^  ^^  ^  ^?^  ^h°  '^^J^^d  like  you  The 
old  man  kept  saying  how  like  it  was  to  the  new  Lord 

It'^'^i.  !r^  '*  "^f*^  ™^  ^^^  to  hear  it,  -  so  coTd  That 

J^th  chatri^  '^"^  ^^"^  -^  ^-  -*  -  *»^--X 
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on^cSaX"^'n  "^^  ^'^^^^•'  «*  »««t  he  said 
on,  Jjassandra.    Don't  cover  up  anything." 

it  seemed  as  if  ^^^1^^^*^  7^"^  ^^^  ^  t"™ed 
starinir  at  me  ..tni^   -„S  t  f^^^t^^s  ?f  yours  were  there 

"S?  **"i'j'  ^®  ^'^  hoarsely. 

silver  bullet^  sTre  to  l^^^^^  ^,'  ™«'t^  «» to  liake 

your  «nc<Sto«-  W  TO^ cl;".^T'  y»— '"d'cate, 

Sei-ii.z£?-"n7oitare 

she  movS  on  un  fhf?  J?    '-Ti!  rP^*'"«  ^^'^  «"ence,  and 
luovea  on  up  the  path  with  long,  swift  steos 
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tell  you  sitting  there  with  your  arms  around  me,  David, 
and  what  I  have  to  say  must  be  said  now ;  I  may  never  be 
strong  enough  to  say  it  another  time,  and  it  must  be  said." 

Then  she  told  him  all  that  had  occurred  while  she  was  in 
Queensderry,  from  the  moment  she  came,  going  down  into 
her  heart  and  revealing  the  hidden  thoughts  never  before 
expressed  even  to  herself,  while  he  gazed  back  into  her  eyes 
fascinated  by  her  spiritual  beauty  which  was  her  power. 

She  told  of  tiie  chatter  of  Hetty  Giles,  and  how  she  had 
pointed  out  the  beautiful  lady  his  mother  wished  him  to 
marry  —  and  how  slowly  everything  had  dawned  upon 
her  —  the  real  diflferences.  Of  the  guests  she  had  seen  on 
the  Daneshead  terrace  and  how  they  wore  such  lovely 
dresses  and  moved  so  easily  and  laughed  and  talked  all  at 
once,  as  if  they  were  used  to  it  all,  and  perhaps  wore  such 
charming  things  for  every  day  —  the  wonderful  colors 
and  wide,  beautiful  hats  with  plumes  —  and  how  even  the 
servants  wore  pretty  clothes  and  went  about  as  if  they  all 
knew  how  to  do  things,  passing  cups  and  plates. 

Then  she  told  of  her  talk  with  his  mother  and  how  care- 
f  uDy  she  had  guarded  her  tongue  lest  a  word  escape  her 
he  would  rather  not  have  had  her  speak.  "  I  had  wronged 
you  in  not  telling  you  you  had  a  son,  and  I  meant  to  leave 
him  with  your  mother  so  he  could  be  raised  right."  She 
paused,  and  put  her  hand  to  her  throat,  then  went  bravely 
on.  "Your  mother  was  kind  —  she  gave  me  wine  —  she 
brought  it  to  me  herself.  I  knew  what  I  ought  to  do,  but 
I  wasn't  strong  enough.  It  seemed  as  if  something  here 
in  my  breast  was  blmling,  and  my  baby  would  die  if  I 
did  it.  When  I  came  out,  he  was  in  your  sister's  arms  and 
had  been  crying,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  I  had  planned  had 
happened,  and  I  took  him  and  carried  him  away  quickly. 
I  couldn't  go  fast  enough,  and  I  left  the  inn  that  night. 
The  world  seemed  all  like  Vanity  Fair." 

David  rose  and  stood  before  her  looking  down  into  her 
eyes.  He  could  not  control  his  voice  in  speaking,  and  she 
felt  his  hands  quiver  as  they  rested  on  her  shoulders. 
"When  did  you  read  that  book,  Cassandra?  Where  did 
you  find  it  ?"  he  asked,  in  dismay. 

"Among  your  books  in  the  cabin.  I  felt  at  first  that  it 
must  be  a  kind  of  a  disgrace  to  be  a  lord  —  as  if  every  one 
who  had  a  title  or  education  must  be  mean  and  bw,  and 
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all  the  rest  of  the  world  over  there  must  be  fools;  but 
because  of  you,  David,  I  knew  better  than  to  believe  that. 
Your  mother  is  not  like  those  women,  either.  She  was 
kind  and  beautiful,  and  —  I  —  loved  her,  but  all  the  more 
I  saw  the  difference.  But  now  you  have  come  to  me  and 
made  me  strong,  I  can  do  it.  Everything  has  grown  clear 
to  me  again,  and  I  see  how  you  gave  yourself  to  me  —  to 
save  me  —  when  you  did  not  dream  of  what  was  to  be  for 
you  in  the  future ;  and  out  of  your  giving  has  come  tiie 
—  little  son,  and  he  is  yours.  Wait !  Don't  take  me  in 
your  arms."  She  placed  her  hands  on  his  breast  and  held 
him  from  her. 

"So  it  was  just  now  —  when  you  spoke  as  if  people 
would  understand  me  better  because  of  that  little  silver 
pot,  showing  I  had  somewhere  in  the  past  a  name  and  a 
family  like  theirs  over  there  — I  thought  of  'Vanity  Fair,* 
and  I  hated  it.  I  wish  you  had  never  seen  it.  There  is, 
nor  has  been,  nothing  on  earth  to  make  me  possible  for 
you,  now  —  your  inheritance  has  come  to  you.  I  have 
a  pride,  too,  David,  a  different  kind  of  pride  from  theirs. 
You  loved  me  first,  I  know,  as  I  was  —  just  me.  ^i  was 
a  foolish  love  for  you  to  have,  David  dear,  —  but  I  know 
it  is  true ;  you  could  not  have  given  yourself  to  save  me 
else,  and  I  like  to  keep  that  thought  of  you  in  my  heart, 
big  and  noble  and  true — that  you  did  love  just  me." 
She  faltered,  but  still  held  him  from  her.  "Do  you  think 
I  would  not  do  all  I  can  to  keep  from  spoiling  your  life 
over  there  ?  " 

"Stop,  stop.  It  is  enough,"  he  cried.  In  spite  of  her- 
self, he  took  her  hands  in  his  and  drew  her  to  him  in  peni- 
tent tenderness.  "I'm  no  great  lord  with  wide  distances 
between  me  and  your  mountain  world  here,  Cassandra ; 
never  think  it.  I'm  tremendously  near  to  the  soul  of 
things,  and  the  man  of  the  wilderness  is  strong?  in  me. 
One  thing  you  have  not  touched  upon.  Tell  mv-*  what 
did  Frale  say  or  do  to  you  to  so  trouble  you  and  send  you 
off?" 

She  stirred  in  his  arms  and  waited,  then  murmured, 
■  He  pestered  me." 

"  Explain.    Did  he  come  often  ?  " 
Oh,  no.    He  —  I  —  he  came  one  evening  up  to  our 
cabm,  and  —  I  sent  him  off  and  started  next  day." 
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"  But  explain,  dearest.    How  did  he  act  ?    What  was  it  ?  " 

She  was  silent,  but  drew  her  husband's  head  down  and 
hid  her  face  in  his  neck.  "There !  Never  mind,  love. 
You  needn't  tell  me  if  you  don't  wish." 

"He  kissed  me  and  held  me  in  his  arms  like  they  were 
iron  bands  —  and  I  hated  it.  He  said  you  had  gone  away 
never  to  come  back,  and  that  the  whole  mountain  side  knew 
it ;  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  come  and  claim  my  promise 
to  him.  Oh,  David,  David,  this  is  the  last.  I  have  kept 
nothing  back  from  you  now,  nothing.  My  heart  cried  out 
for  you  —  like  I  heard  you  call  —  and  I  went  —  to  —  to 
prove  to  them  all  that  word  was  a  lie.  I  knew  nothing 
they  said  here  could  touch  you,  but  I  couldn't  bear  that 
the  meanest  hound  living  should  dare  think  wrong  of  you. 
Seems  like  I  would  have  done  it  if  I  had  had  to  crawl  on 
my  knees  and  swim  the  ocean." 

"My  fingers  tingle  to  grasp  the  throat  of  that  young 
man.  I  fought  him  for  you  once,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
a  rolling  stone  under  my  foot,  it  would  have  been  death 
for  one  of  us.  As  it  was,  I  won  —  with  you  to  save  me 
—  bless  you." 

"Butnow,  David— " 

"Ah,  but  now  —  what  ?    Are  you  happy  ? " 

"That  isn't  what  I  mean.    You  have  your  future  — " 

"I  have  my  now.  It  is  all  we  ever  have.  The  past  is 
gone,  and  lives  only  in  our  memories,  and  the  future  exists 
only  in  anticipation;  but  now  —  now  is  all  we  have  or 
can  have.     Live  in  it  and  love  in  it  and  be  happy." 

"But  we  must  be  wise.  We've  got  to  face  it  sometime. 
Let  —  me  help  you  —  now  while  I  have  the  strength," 
she  pleaded  earnestly. 

But  David  only  laughed  out  joyously,  and  looked  at  hi.^ 
wife  until  she  turned  her  face  away  from  him.  "Look 
at  me,"  he  cried.  "Dear,  troubled  eyes.  Tears?  Tears 
in  them  ?  Love,  you  have  kept  nothing  back  this  time, 
and  now  it  is  my  turn,  but  I  shall  keep  something  back 
from  you.  I'm  not  going  to  reprove  your  idolatry  by  turn- 
ing iconoclast  and  throwing  your  miserable  old  idol  down 
from  his  pedestal  all  at  once.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  though, 
if  I  could  feel  that  I  was  worthy  of  your  smallest  finger  — 
that  I  deserved  only  one  of  those  big  tears  —  there  — 
there  —  theie !    Listen,  dearest,  I'll  come  to  the  point. 
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thr'^rwV'^il"'^'!,™"'^"*  ^.  ""*^*»  °^  *^«  estimates  of 
the  world?    Somehow  our  viewpoints   have  irot  mixpd 

Sacrifice  myself  ?  Why  Cassanra.  if  I  weA  to  lory^u 
out  of  my  life  I  should  be  a  broken-hearted  man.  What 
did  I  sacrifice  ?  Phantoms,  vanities,  and  emptiness.  Oh, 
Cassandra.  Cassandra,  my  priestess  of  aU  that  is  irood ' 
Open  your  eyes,  love,  and  see  as  I  see -as  you  W 
taught  me  to  see.  ^ 

"Much  that  we  strive  for  and  reckon  as  gain  is  reallv 
worthless.     WJiy.  sweet.  I  would  far.  far  rather  havryoJ 

tl  IT}^"^  K^^  r  *.^^'  «'  ™y  «>"'  than  Lady  Clara 
at  her  piano  Your  heritage  of  the  great  natur^-the 
far-seeing -the  trusting  spirit  -  harboring  no  evil  and 
construing  all  things  to  righteousness  -  going  out  into  the 
world  and  finding  among  all  the  dust  aSd  dross,  even  of 
centuries,  only  the  pure  gold- the  eye  that  se;s  Into  a 
man  s  soul,  searching  out  the  true  and  lovely  qualities 
there  and  transmuting  all  the  rest  into  pure  metal  -  my 
own  souls  alchemist  — your  heritage  is  the  secret  of 
power. 

T  "{  ^«n'J  beUeve  I  understand  all  you  are  saying,  David. 
I  only  see  that  I  have  a  very  hard  task  before  me,  and  nowl 
know  it  IS  hard  for  you.  too.  Your  mother  made  it  clear  to 
me  that  your  true  place  is  not  living  here  as  a  doctor,  even 
though  you  do  so  much  good  among  us.  I  saw  all  at  once 
that  men  are  born  each  to  fill  a  place  in  the  worid.  and  I 
thmk  each  man  s  measure  should  be  the  height  of  his  own 
power  and  ability  nothing  lower  than  that ;  and  I  see  it 
-your  power  will  be  Uiere.  not  here,  where  it  must  be 
limited  by  our  limits  and  ignorance.    That  is  your  own 

s  the  difference  you  know.  Think  of  your  mother,  and 
then  of  mine  David.  I  must  not  -  Oh.  David  !  You 
mus^^be  unhampered -free -what  can  I -what  can 

n„m^  *'rr*i^"^*i.?*'  t'T"  *.h^  mountain,  sane  beings,  to 
our  own  httle  cabm   belonging  to  each  other  first  of  all." 

Snp?LV^  ^".'l^1'*  ¥  ^^"^  ^'°"«  th«  P*t*»'  carpeted  with 
?^«1      ]^'  •n.'*  '^"^"  '^*^««-     "  And  then,  when  you  are 

liiri  ""*"'"«  :-  °^*,  ^^f^"^'  ^«^«  -  ^^  will  go  home 
-to  my  home  —  just  like  this,  together." 

bhe  caught  her  breath.     "Listen,  for  I  am  seeing  visions 
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too,  now,  as  you  have  Uught  me.  I  will  lead  you  through 
those  haUs  and  show  you  to  all  those  d««d  ancMtors,  and 
I  will  dress  you  in  a  silken  gown,  the  color  of  the  evening 
sUr  we  used  to  watch  together  from  our  cabm  door,  and 
around  your  neck  I  will  hang  the  yellow  pearls  that  have 
been  worn  by  all  those  great  ladies  who  sUred  at  you  from 
out  their  frames  of  gold  the  day  you  came  alone  and 
unrecognized,  bearing  your  priceless  gift  m  your  arms. 
You  shall  wear  the  rich  old  lace  of  the  family  on  your 
bosom,  and  the  jewelled  coronet  on  your  head ;  and  no  one 
will  see  the  silk  and  the  iewels  and  the  Uice,  for  lookmg  at 
you  and  at  the  gift  you  bring.  . 

"No,  don't  speak ;  it  is  my  turn  now  to  see  the  pictures. 
All  will  be  yours,  whatever  you  see  and  touch  m  those 
stately  homes  — for  you  wiU  be  the  Lady  Thiyng,  and, 
being  the  Lady  Thryng,  you  wUl  be  no  more  wonderful 
or  beautiful  than  you  were  when  you  chmbed  to  me, 
following  my  flute  notes,  or  when  you  bent  between  me 
and  the  fire  preparing  my  supper,  or  when  you  were  weav- 
ing at  your  loom,  or  when  you  came  to  me  from  ou-  ^abm 
door  with  your  arms  outstretched  and  the  light  of  Jl  the 
stars  of  heaven  in  your  eyes." 

Then  they  were  silent,  a  long  silence,  until,  stated  to- 
gether in  their  cabin  before  a  bright  log  Sre,  as  she  held 
their  baby  to  her  breast,  Cassandra  broke  the  stillness. 

"Now  I  see  it  better,  David.  As  you  came  here  and 
lived  my  life,  and  loved  me  just  as  I  was  —  so  to  be  truly 
one,  I  must  go  with  you  and  live  your  life.    I  must  not 

fail  you  there."  .  #  m  j 

"You  have  been  tried  as  by  fire  and  have  not  faUed— 
nor  are  you  the  kind  of  woman  who  ever  fails."  ^ 

Then  she  smiled  up  at  him  one  of  those  rare  and  fleeting 
smiles  that  always  touched  David  with  poignant  pleasure, 
and  said :  "  I  think  I  understand  now.  God  meant  us  to 
feel  this  way,  when  he  marrsd  us  to  each  other. 
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